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MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


New York. 








oto. RATCLIFFE. CAPERTON. INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY 


any. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
s East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice Seana and developed; the art of sing- 
mad Foie method after the purest Italian schools; | 
d voice made good, true and beautiful. | 


Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 
Pranororte INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 








HENRY FLE ( i 
Conductor manne Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York 
112 West r2sth Street, New York. 





Address: 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN 


| 
Vocal Teacher. | 
| 
| 
| 











Studio: 3 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
, OTD E2T Th TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
M: AX KNI’ T E L -TREUMANN, 18 East 22d Street, New York. 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singin “TTC , Sa 
Carnegie Hall, a 837. GL STAY & BEC K ER, 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


New York. | 





PIANO and COMPOSITION 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


ae | Address: 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. | - 








118 West q4th Street, New York. CHARLES HEINR(¢ \TH, 
“i> CR “PEENTE | Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
GEORGI M. GREENE, Singing National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 
- : : : . Harmony. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 12 West 11th Street, New York. 


Studio: 251: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York. 
The Art of Singing. 


~ » TNEV CO c 
Mr. C. W HI INEY COC )M BS, Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les $ “x 
eons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest : ie 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of! M, THEODOR BJORKSTEN AND 
Mae. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 
INSTRUCT )RS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Cirnegie Hall, New York. 


TOM KARL. 
PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Opera—Oratorio—C >ncert 
and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
azo Central Park, South, New York. 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
CHARLES PALM, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 

















VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 





Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
SS Address: 101 West 10lst Street, New York. 


Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 








MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


133 East 16th Street, New York. 
Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music. 


Vocal and Instrumental. 
42 North wae Street, Flushing 





Mue. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. « Studio: 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé, 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
goi-2 Carnegie Halt 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








L. 


1. 
ew York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Raetiete of on nce 
)ICE CULTURE. 
‘eae and English Répertoire. 





CCHERMER HORN: S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 E. wth St. Established i855. Engagements 
for Musicians and Music Teachers. 

















Monday and Thursday afternoons, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
New York. 


secure 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. New Studios: 489 F ifth Avenue. 
Telephoze: 1332 18th Street. - - 
a et a eenaae , 1 O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
DUDLEY BUC K, J R., Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Tenor. Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
INSTRUCTION. with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 
1215 Carnegie Hall | perience. 
New York. | Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York. 
} 


208 East 61st Street, 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Cogeegeeer 
James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for yt, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


ARNOLD VOLP E, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.,New York. 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 
| during July and August. 











Mr. EDMU ND SEVERN, 

lin, Composition, Ensembl 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
gr West séah Street, 


Peters. | 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 


Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. ies Bae. 


Studio: 
“Severn Trio 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 


Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 

112 West rasth Street, 
New York. 











LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
39 East soth St.. New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN 
Pianist 
Instructor at New York College of Music 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 


@o Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


New York. 








Harmony and Theory. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave. 








+s 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 





104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hail, New York. 
Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West gad Street, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 











Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 501 and 502 | 2 Carnegie Hall, New York, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


FI 2ANC IS FISC HE R POWERS 
Studio 


Voice Culture and the art of Sin ing: 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to Mey I, 1900. 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 
1900 (Pepper Building). 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin Schoo! 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 WwW ashington Avenue, 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: eR, — k 
ew Yor 








Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


F. W. ‘RIESBEI RG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist- Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 


Tue Musicat Courrier. 
wrk State M 


With 
Secretary-Treasurer New Y« 
Residence-Studio: 

954 8th Avenue, cor. 


. BENNETT, 
ve a: in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 


827 7 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teache 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. gr. EMM. A RODERICK, 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 


T. A. 


56th Street, New York. 

















the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELL ING, 
SOPRANO. 
Coneerts, Recitals, Musica!s, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





C. B. HAWLE y, 
Composer, Conductor. 
Special eee. for Concert, 


Church Choir. 
251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 





Oratorio and 


Studio: 








Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, ee York. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MU SIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in al! branches of Music 





16 to August 16, | 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The natural Piano Method and a practical course | 


for teachers a specialty. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK 





BOICE., 


VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Pupils pret yvared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, 





New York. 


EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 


Conducted ¥ J 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers « of f Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florensa d’Arona’s. 
Special Teachers’ Course; Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 1219 Madison Ave.. New York. 








MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel. 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 





C. D. LEE, 
Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio and Church. 
Instruction—Stockhausen Method. 








Pupils introduced Paris, 1900. Address 


New York Studios: The Albany, B'dway and 52dSt 


from the beginning to the highest ection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





10 East 16th Street, New York. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 
New ¥ 


KATE 


* STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture 
Style, Finish, Repertoire 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Studio: 76 West 82d 


Street. 


Mr. AND Mas. THEO. J. TOE DT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRIET V ICTORINE WETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teaeh 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa 
mous maestra, Paris 
256 Wi est 71st Street, 


Home Studio: 


Studio: New York 


J. ELDON HOL E, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


Tone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thure 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor Mad son Ave., 


SIGNOR CARB( N E 
BARITONE. 
(Member several seasons of the Metropolitas 
Opera Company.) 


Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice. 
144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, . 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO 
Studio: Knapp Mansion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
CHRISTINE ADLER, 
| CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Voca! Instruction 


541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N x. 


ARTHUR FARWELL, 


Harmony, Composition, 
Orchestration 











391 Fifth Avenue, New York 
LE E NA DORL A DE\ INE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO) LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 
FR. ANC Ee ARRIE R, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and ()ratorio, 
18 East aad Street, New York 


MIss E =MM: A Ht WS( YN, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays ar and Fridays. 9% Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and W ednesday. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Di rector 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISI 
VOCAL c ‘ULTURE. 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Countsa 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, : 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 
159 West asth Street 
New York 


CATIA A, ARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. Accom 
ments for Concert and Operatic Artists a specialty. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue 
Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue. 


LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 





A. R. C. M., London, England, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 
151 West 7oth Street, New York 
M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th Street, New York 
“I confidently state that Mr Price's knowledge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach 
ers fanvet GARCIA. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL 
CADEMY, 
MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 


159 West 23d Street. 
Thorough and systematic instruction in al 
branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetisky Method. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
Care Steinway Hall, or 

127 East 73d Street, 





Address: 
New York. 





BEATRICE MOCS 
SORPANO. 
Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD. 


West Thirty-third street. New York. 
Mondays and Th. rsdays 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Sight Singing, Ear Training, &c. (Representa- 
tive Galin-Paris Chevé Method, with superior 
diploma); Director of S S. at the N. Y. College of 
Music (Alex. Lambert, dir: ctor); also Brooklyn In- 
stitute S. S. classes. Studios: 26 E. 23d St., New 
York ; 383 Decatur St., Brooklyn. 
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METROPOLITAN [OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty : 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


MMe. BUGENTE. PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sd Street, New York. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
i In Cast. 
43 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
Vi lyric, a. leaguages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. . 
erms 


MoNSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Lessons in Piano no Playing we! Theory. M. FPaick- 
ys ey 169 —— Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 








Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
SPECIALTY OF PURE Paaton ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTIO 
4g rue de Berlin, — 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 1g rue du Mail-Erard. 
1 rue | Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 


Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mur. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Jou 
Chaussée d’ Anti 
Mise-en-scéne. 








7. Paris. 
semble practice in caste on 
stage. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 
MME. IDA LURIG, 
raQvEeve DE_ CHANT. 
ian—German. 


Specialty of German Son py yom 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
1s7 rue de la Po: Paris. 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, with 
fener ae ™ 
Exce cuisine. 





Paris. 





MME. VITEAU PAUL 


(Philipine Lévy de l'Opéra Comique. ) Soloists de la 
des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 


Sounds of the Language. 
Reading, Conversation, Every Evening. 











Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
as Park Street, 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert 





Delis Sedie, Paris, ~ 
Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paeiten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fuil 
rticulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Square, Boston, Mass. 





FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


“Pp 
4, uali of taste 
ity; a man 
musical. eel "atlligence 5 A on Journal. “Raquisite 
Boston Transcript. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of , Organ and Harmoay. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 





170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance l’'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 





Mur. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


OCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont 
ass. 











PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FORE GNERS. ing, Singing. Teacher of Singing, 
MESDAMES AM, Viardot-Garcia Method. 
§ rue Guillaume Tell, + ~-*m Paris. Studio: 1492 Tremont St. 
THE SPRING TERM OF 


Begins April 2. 





T= VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York, 


Enroliment Days, March 26-31. 
Special Concerts last week of March. Tickets sent free by writing to School. 


PIANOPORTS TF PegTavcri0N 


ono ental ke died aie anit 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinert. Address 


Virgil Garicr Scho Schoo! of Boston, 
or, 
385 Boylston St., on, 


W. A. HOWLAND, 








FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


JOHN D. BUC SKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing tau 
Steinert 


Hai, Boston. 





New York. 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Poachers also Theory and 


ny. 
Graduate of the _— nl High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 











CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The ~~ | 
one in New York where the + has a lesson an 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


SARAH KING PECK, 
Soprano 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
55 West 85th Street, 


EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New York. 





Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


| Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
| VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: No, rarg Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Cc. MULLER, 


* Sechter's F andamental Harmonies." 


CARL 


Translator of ‘ 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
1291 Le pes Avenue, New York 


CORNEL IA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 
Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
v1 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Pupile received in Compe ition, Harmony, Piano 
and nt tion. 
Studio: 617-88 








egie Hall, New York. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &e. 


INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WE WYORK 








: sisi Nie | 











Canada. 








(Caneda.) 


Oldest and Largest Music School 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Eleeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical DirecTor. 
Affiliated with the University ef loronte ead with Irinity University. 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, sSoGate, te. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano £0. , ta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
Mr. RECHAB Lena at fa sda ony 
Oratorio and 
MISS LOUISE TANDY. S. Soprano. 
Pupils ee Ly - — of Music, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 











Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
yom — 


Ontario 


Ladies’ eet 
LITER TR i) ART, ELO- 
CUTION, COM ERCIAL “ANB DOM. 
ESTIC SCIENCE. Elegant and capa- 
Oo e e clous buildings, provided with every 
comfort in 


ing, 

ting, &c. Healthful moral mfie- 

enees calculated to build up a refined and noble Appiy 
for calendar and further information to 

Rev. J. 2 HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
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Is “Sapho” Immoral ? 


Analysis of Book, Conditions and Character. 





This analysis is not intended as a defense of the drama 
of this name in New York, around which so much dis- 
cussion has arisen and of the natufe of which the writer 
knows nothing. Neither is it a defense of the conditions 
of life forming the basis of the original romance. It is 
made with a view of drawing attention to certain points 
which in justice to many things should not be ignored. 


F. BE. T. 





APHO was not a Greek, nor is the sub- 
ject classic. 

The name applied to a 
Parisienne by the name of Fanny 
Legrand, a favorite in the artistic 
students, but 


was 


world—not of of 
celebrities 

By reason of a certain fausse- 
maigre type of physique, an un- 
common style of delicate beauty, by 
reason of her fascination, grace, 
passion and refinement, eulogies 
of her were expressed in all the 
art forms possible to the genius of 
the circle in which she moved 

One of these, a_ celebrated 
> sculptor, culminated the representa- 
tion by a statue of the Greek poetess, embodying, with her 
own historic characteristics, those of the French girl who 
formed the model. Hence the name 

Fanny Legrand was not an artists’ model by profession. 
She had no profession and no occupation. She was not a 
demi-mondain in the sense of the word. She was not a 
woman of the town. She belonged to no “class.” She 
had from her childhood been petted, cared for and loved— 
after a. fashion. 

She was not a She 
wrong action in her life, nor a mean or dishonest one, and 
this while having no code of right or wrong—for nobody 
ever took the trouble to give her one. 

Born an accident of passion+the love of a day of a 


bad woman never committed a 


military man for a hotel domestic—she came into the 
world with the heredity of fire in her blood, and with that 
peculiarity of angel and demon in temperament which, 
in nine cases out of ten, marks the “love child.” 

While passionate, she was not tropical; individual, she 
was not exotic; mercurial, she was not changeful or 
capricious. She was neither dramatic nor tragic. She 
was intensely womanly, with the love nature strongly de- 
veloped, and all its beautiful but unfortunate dispositions 
remarkably accentuated. 

Some women are all lover, some all 
mother, some all housekeeper, some all nurse. Fanny 
She had a genius for loving and serving 
Her passionate love of 


some all wife, 
Legrand was all. 
the lover, infinite and disastrous. 
home, her ardent desire for one, and her ability to make 
and keep one, by reason of their immense value and their 
great rarity among even good women, should be sufficient 
to excuse her for all transgressions of which by superficial 
sight she may be accused. 

By reason of the unconventionality of her life people 
do not see these things. By reason of the frame they do 
not see the picture. They read her life—they do not see 
her character. They see her actions—they do not get at 
her motive. 

Thrown into the world, the product of arrant selfishness, 


without care, education, instruction, direction or example, 
she swam out into mid stream, following her natural in- 
stincts—all for good in their way, because all toward 
love and home. 

She naturally supposed she should find their harbor 


with men. It cost her the best of her life to find out her 
mistake! What her parents began, men finished. They 
took all for self and gave not a thought to her. They 
revealed to her brutality, selfishness without end, 


cowardice, hypocrisy, inconsideration, flattery, time-serv- 

ing, baseness, deception in all its forms. 

With am innate love for beauty, development and up- 
ward growth, she took on from them, unconsciously and 
without their aid, an acquaintance with art ideas, a certain 
education, nice manners, taste, style, and became a lady in 
habit and manner as she was born in disposition. 

She gave in exchange all her beautiful faith in an ideal 
of manhood. The flower of her love and nature was pushed 
about from foot to foot among them without the faintest 
conception of its existence. She asked for bread and got 
stones in her heart. Her craving and capacity for love 
and home were not understood in a centre where they were 
not expected. As one wiser than the rest remarked later 
in recounting this part of her history: 

“The girl had a genius for throwing the roots of home, 
but Fate was against her in this. She had no luck in the 
lines she most desired, tranquillity and permanence. She 
was a martyr all her life to uprootings and changes.” 

Although all the men with whom she mingled were so- 
called leaders of civilization—being celebrated and es- 
teemed artists, whose supposed mission is to elevate man- 
kind, to create ideal, to raise the plane of the soul on 
earth—not one word did any of them ever speak to ele- 
vate or direct this blind mind thrown among them, reach- 
ing out and up with all the might of an instinct born, al- 
ways out and up, till the power to react was destroyed— 
by selfishness and misconception. Not one of them all 
ever saw her need or stretched out a hand to help her 
With a noble and worthy love leading Fanny Legrand 
could have been made a saint in life. 

What happened? 

Discouraged and disappointed, disgusted by brutality. 
weary of flattery, sick of the frittering and wasting of the 
better love life, hardened by repeated breaking of idols 
and ideals, hating artists as the acme of everything low, 
base and unhelpful: empty in heart, weighted with affec- 
tion and passion, as with desire for better things, she came 
across a man—young, strong, beautiful as the morning, 
inexperienced, chaste, blond, ideal—and all the forces of 
her nature went out in one cyclone of longing, love and 
passion for him; a storm which absorbed past, present 
and future to the end of her life. 

From this time to the end—over a period of five years— 
every thought, feeling and purpose of her nature were 
given to him. 

During that time not one selfish feeling, not a harmful, 
hindering thought went out from her toward him, until 
he in turn went the way of all the rest, the way of weak- 
ness, selfishness, cowardice, and crumbled before her eyes 
as lover and as man. 

When this came to pass, like a boat that has been stem- 
ming a strong current, rudder broken, the result was 
inevitable, down she went with the stream. 

This man had many of the admirable qualities of which 
she dreamed, but not a trace of the love nature in which 
she was so rich. A son of convention and of identified, 
well regulated, indifferent wedlock, sheltered by a regu- 
larized home, trained in principle, cherished by affection, 
he had felt comparatively nothing, and lived but a reflec- 
tion of his surroundings. 

His father, overbearing, proud, stubborn, a strong be- 
liever in honor and correctness of life; the mother, weak, 
meek, good, gentle and lovable, the son came up lacking 
in the love nature as one of the oaks on the farm 

In addition there was an uncle, the black sheep of the 
family, painted the Mephistopheles of his childish hours, 
and an aunt, a saint, the ideal woman of his childish 
dreams. 

Without instinct for eareer, save such as his father had 
for him, to be a consul like himself, brought up on the 
traditions of principle, without development of the strength 
to sustain it, without ambition, selfish at heart, instructed 
in mind, attractive in person, he came to Paris, the one 
desire in his head—the desire of all poor minds—to meet 
and know celebrities. 

Thus these two meet: she, restless, blasé, longing, weary 
of people, disillusioned with greatness, unsatisfied; he, 
fresh, eager, self-centred, sure of himself and of everybody 
else, his young eyes so full of light they could not see, his 
young heart so full of self he could not feel. 

From that moment till their separation—one of the 
saddest ever -recorded—was one steady, almost imper- 
ceptible, descent toward disintegration. 

Looking back at it from the end lies a burnt waste of 
ruin as -where fire has passed, water fallen or the sun 
parched into hopeless and helpless desolation. 

There is no tragedy, no drama, in the history of Sapho 





unless it be the tragedy of accumulation of infinitesimal 
evils, the drama of character, moth eaten through a con- 
tinual letting go in small things 

It is the story of two people going to the dogs through 
maladjustment while possessed of all the elements for 
happiness, goodness and advancement. 

A man saturated in grafted ideas of principle without 
the instinct of right; with all the instinct of 
nobility without notion of principle. A man armed with 
education, habits of living and home influence 
hanging as a millstone to the neck of a woman whose 
every effort, according to her feeble light, was to lift them 
both up, both going to the dogs in the unequal combat. 

The working out of this heartrending history by the 
author is inspired. 

As an episode of real life, of Paris life, of heart life, in 
symmetry, in the tracing of cause and effect, in sincerity 
of line, in simplicity of means, in shading of tones, in 


a woman 


correct 


intensity of interest, in poignancy of feeling, it is a chef 
d’ceuvre of art, unique in fiction and unsurpassed in lit- 
There is not a waste comma in the book, not a 
not a 


erature. 
capital misplaced from cover to cover, not a jar, 
weakness—a chef d’ceuvre! 

The scene of the meeting between these two people is at 
a masquerade ball, given in the apartments of one of the 
artists above referred to, and located im the St. Lazare 
quarter. 

The friend who had brought Jean, the young provincial, 
to the affair, had long since disappeared in search of his 
own enjoyment, leaving the stranger neglected in a corner, 
dazed by the novelty and brilliance of the scene, uncon- 
sciously disturbed by its abandon, and enveloped in the 
condition of timidity, nervousness and homesickness in- 
evitable to the position. 

Sapho was the centre and flower of the gathering—as 
object could be mercurial and 
pleasure-drunk a throng. Her response to the quasi- 
queendom was half hearted and distrait. Although with 
them, she was not of them. Whatever ties may exist 
between her and any of them were evidently not of the 


much so as any of so 


heart, as restlessness, vague longing, disgust for them all 
and a deep melancholy were upon her during the very 
height of the festivity. 

In this presence yet absence at the féte the spirit con- 
Sut with this differ- 
ence—she, weary with its emptiness, ionging to get out; 
fearing its novelty, 


ditions of the two were analogous 


he, tremulous with 
longing to get into the whirl and maze of it all 

Sapho was no Carmen. She was of the North not the 
South, Latin type; fair, but not blond; 
pale and delicate; fine features, gray eyes, magnetic, but 
not stormy; form delicate and willowy—not voluptuous 

There was no savagery or abandon in her approach, 
although dressed in Egyptian costume, bare to the 
shoulder. She was gentle, grave, almost shy, tender and 
beautiful, with all the vague unrest of the unsatisfied body, 
soul and life of an intensely feminine woman not properly 
loved. 

It was the mother and not the courtesan that was brood- 
ing over Sapho at the moment when she came across 


curiosity, yet 


with fine skin, 


Jean—timid, young and curious—under the palms at the 
masquerade ball 

Their first few commonplaces of conversation were jerky, 
short, unequal, steely and shifting, as quivers of lightning 
breaking the horizon before the distant rumble which 
presages devastating storm 

By a curious turn of her nature, as though governed by 
an instinct of harm that might come to him through her, 
she separated herself from him immediately after this 
conversation, mingling again with the crowd, which had 
grown now more distasteful than ever 

He did not even miss her, so eager was he to see a poet 
who had written, a sculptor who had graven, a painter 
who had “entered,” a dramatist who had been played, the 
“artists” who had dreamed the works of which he had read 
and heard in his country home 

Her first thought was to let him go. But at sight of 
him approaching the door, thought of his departure came 
as an abyss closing over light and life. She sprang to his 
side. Hand in hand they went out into the street and the 
night. 

This act is an everyday one, known to all countries, 
forbidden in some, denied in others, stolem again in others, 
but especially in Paris favored, allowed, approved, ex- 
pected, accepted. 

Reading it, one sees about it the light by which he is 
himself surrounded. One see in it the hardened 
woman of the hour attaching herself for the sake of—a 
supper, a suit of clothes, an establishment, a future. 

It was not so in this case. Sapho was neither bold nor 
hard, ambitious, intriguing nor hungry. She need never 
need for either food, clothes or attention. Little enough of 
either satisfied her in any case. She had not a trace of 
the adventuress, intriguant, the climber, her dis- 
position. She had not a thought of herself or her future 
in the act. She would have gone down a precipice with 
him from that threshold. She was dazed by love—love of 


may 


in 
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a nature incontestably which, rightly taken, rightly directed, 
rightly used, would have risen to great heights. 

Most even when not grossly ambitious or 
avaricious, love for self. Sapho from first day to last 
loved for his sake. She asked nothing but home tran- 
quillity, quiet; to be allowed to love, to serve and to have 
him with her happy and contented. 

She asked neither riches nor society, travel, toilettes, 
carriages nor position in which to shine—nothing but to 
remain with him whatever might be his circumstances. 

People in general do not realize how rare this is in 
women, nor how absolutely true it was in Sapho’s case. 

Not only so, but up to the time when her heart became 
paralyzed by his misconception of this, by his chafings, 
weaknesses and lack of the manhood she dreamed of in 
him, up to that time every moment of her life was an 
effort to elevate herself so as to be better worthy of him, 
to curb and uproot effects of former influences, to efface 
heredity and refine thought, to become educated, to lift 
herself up to his height—to what she saw ideal in him 

She used, in addition, every effort to advance him in his 
studies and in his life, to economize, to save him expense, 
to urge him forward to such ends as should make him 
happy—for in this was all the happiness she knew. 

More sad in the history even than his miserable de- 
fection is the gradual and unconscious retrogression which 
took the place of this steady effort on the part of Fanny 
Legrand when deathly discouragement set in and resist- 
ance proved itself in vain. 

The admirable tracing of this subtle change which 
works in thousands of women in real life from the same 
causes is one of the remarkable features of the history 

During their happy first days neither Jean nor Fanny 
referred to the past. She never lied to him in regard to 
herself, nor did he ask her any questions. He thought this 
a passing adventure from which he could at any time dis- 
engage himself. She lived in the present. 

These first days were passed in his abode in the Latin 
Quarter, but mutual desire for greater retirement brought 
them over to the neighborhood of the Madeleine, where 
she was established at the time of their meeting. 


women, 


Concession to this desire for the escaping of attention 
and to install himself under a roof that was not his was the 
first tiny link forged in the chain that was to bind him so 
tightly—the chain of weakness. 

Here the first cloud, too, floated into the horizon in the 
person of a former admirer who was forbidden admission. 
A barrier was raised between them when he saw her cruel 
to another. 

With all man’s vanity, he can never come to compre- 
hend that a woman can be good and faithful to him she 
loves, yet evil to others. He sees her character in every 
separate act, whereas her character is but a reflection of 
the love she feels. Goodness, charity, pity, honesty even, 
may become absorbed to the profit of that one being. 

Jean left the place puffed up with his first jealousy and 
with his idea of the honor he was showing toward a fellow. 
He continued his studies in the original quarter, alone. 

This separation, although voluntary, was much more | 
difficult than he imagined it could be. Weakness in not | 
being able to dominate this feeling, and in harping upon it | 
mentally during hours of study, and to the exclusion of | 
other things, was his second weakness. Another link was 
forged in his descent. 

Recovering from a serious illness which almost cost him 
his life, he found it perfectly natural that his friend should 
be beside him. She nursed him back to strength, going | 
without sleep to watch him, without food that he might | 
have what was necessary in medicine and nourishment, 
and saving him waste and expense in every possible way. 

His intention had been to go home to convalesce, 
having passed the examinations necessary to the govern- 
ment position he sought. The third link was forged, the 
third step downward taken in the. renunciation of this 
project to stay in town, to enjoy the grace, charm and 
winningness of the girl, and the real comfort with which she 
knew so well how to surround him. 

| 


She not only did not augment his expenses in caring for 
two, but she saved him in the expense he was having 
for one. She had given up the ease and luxury she was | 
enjoying to do this, and was never so happy. He entered 
into the government position and into a fixed and definite 





apartment on the Rue d’Amsterdam at the same time. And 
the strongest link of all was forged. 

It must be said that he did not do this last without 
sundry and divers qualms of what he supposed was 
conscience, but which was really only a grafted habit of 
thinking—dead and mechanical. Had he had a real, well 
developed sense of action he would have had some 
strength behind it. But he had been brought up in a 
vague fear of things, without any idea of what to do with 
them or with himself when he met them. So the moment 
he was free he stifled the fear and disobeyed the habit 
and chafed and yielded alternately—the worst kind of 
yielding, as it makes things disagreeable while accomplish- 
ing nothing but weakening the will. 

But these were only passing clouds. 

Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 
(To be continued.) 
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67_ Kimball Hall, 


VALENTINE FERNEKES 


TENOR. 


Under Management FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Chicago. 





Recital. 
Fine Arts Building. Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
Conductor, 


Pine Arts Building, 


SOPRANO. 


Management 





dith (ir QTM ys css 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





CHICAGO. 





CLARA G. TRIMBLE, s2224%0. 


Under Management FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








JAN VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


OCONOEBRTS @000 RECITALS 20600 PUPILS. 


Pine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 
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“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, is the natural 
i tent and iogical methods of teaching and practice.” 


consequence of the neglect of consis 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 
rior a offered. Class and private instruction. 
10 per term. Open all Summer, an 


Special methods employed. Su 
Instruction in artistic technic, 
atanytime. Send for circulars. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. C. N. LANPHER, Priacipal. 


SOPRA 
Nineteen a 
stern 


FISH GRIFFIN, 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 


arances AND. CHICAGO ORCHESTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 
epresentative: OHAS. L. YOUNG. Address To eens ad Baliding. Nex New} York os 


Personal Address : “PF 





pupils can enter 


H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





MABELLE CRAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 
Address 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


SHERWOOD 


CONCERTS 4x2» RECITALS. 


Address for Dates and Terms. . 


ue CHARLES BEACH, Monadnock Building, CHICAGO. 











Basso. 
Cantante 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Under management... 


Mrs. Flerence Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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Miss Minnie Brooks is about to organize a music class 
in Walden, N. Y. 

All the members of the Chaminade Club are pupils of 
David Roberts, North Adams, Mass. 

A successful concert was given at Marshall, Ind., by the 
Juvenile Band, assisted by local musicians. 

At Shorter College, Rome, Ga., Miss Ella West and 
Miss Kate McCoy gave a concert on the 3d. 

The annual recital of the Pianists’ Club, of Passaic, N. 
J., is to take place on the evening of April 19. 

Mrs. F. M. Davis gave a song recital at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on the 16th. Mrs. I. W. Barnhart assisted 

The Euterpe Club, of Sidney, Ohio, held its regular 
March meeting at the home of Mrs. N. C. De Weese 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Feininger, of New York city, 
part in a musical at Elizabeth, N. j., early in the month 

Mrs. A. McClure has been organist of the M. E 
church at Geneva, N. Y., for the past twenty-five years 

The Hartford (Conn.) Philharmonic Orchestra, Rich- 
P. Paine director, will give its first concert April 17 
“The Crucifixion and 
in the near 


took 


mond, 
Prof. M. M. Alsbury’s oratorio of 
Resurrection” is to be sung at Des Moines, Ia., 
future. 
The Musical Club, of Steubenville, 
residence of Mrs 


Ohio, held their reg- 
ular meeting at the John M. Cook, 
March § 

On March 6 the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash., 
visited Tacoma and gave a complimentary concert to the 
Tacoma Club. 

The ninety-sixth recital 
Rapids, Ia., William J 
urday, March 3 

The annual Normal Choir concert was given in Normal 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Mich., early in the month, under the di- 
rection of Prof. F. H. Pease. 

A duet recital by Miss Florence Louise Phelps and John 
Prindle Scott, assisted by W. T. Upton, W. K. Brecken- 
ridge and E. L. Owen, took place at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music March 3. March 19 there will be a récital 


Cedar 
Sat- 


at the College of Music, 


Hall, president, took place 


by Hambourg and on the 27th a chamber concert by the 
Spiering String Quartet. 

Miss Grace Alexander’s friends from Columbia and 
La Port gave a musical at her residence in Elyria, Ohio, 
March 3 

Miss Unin Lund, of Syracuse (N. Y.) University, as 
sisted by her pupils and others, gave a recital at Solvay 
Guild Hall March 12. 

Mrs. Ruth Gray Brodt, of Geneseo, N. Y., gave a piano 
recital at the home of Mrs. E. N. Trump, No. 1914 West 
Genesee street, March 8. 

The Conservatory of Music, North Prince street, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., has been successfully conducted for some 
years by Mr. and Mrs. Kirpal. 

A program of ten numbers was presented by some of the 
students of the Seminary Conservatory of Music at Asso- 
ciation Hall, Troy, N. Y., on the 8th. 

The music committee of the Alliance (Ohio) 
Union is: Miss Grace Altaffer, Miss Alice Thomas, 
Ivor Thomas, E. J. Morris and Prof. J. M. James. 

At the last regular meeting of the Women’s Musical 
Club, Elmira, N. Y., the program was made up of selec- 
tions from Rubinstein and Moszkowski 

The response to the invitation issued by Madame Onet 
to form a Choral 


Choral 
Messrs. 


to the musical public of Hudson, Wis., 
Club has been enthusiastically and generally accepted 

The pupils of Elizabeth Wolcott McMullen, assisted by 
Sidney Weilberg, violinist, gave a recital at her studio, 
148 North Union street, Rochester, N. Y., on the 8th 

The musical department of Michigan Seminary at Kala- 
Mich., gave a recital on the oth, under the man- 
musical director of the in- 


mazoo, 
agement of Spencer M. White 
stitution 

At Hollins Institute, 
piano recital was given by Charles H 
Miss Pauline Townsend, Mrs. Louis Alberti, 
and Mr. Bodell 

Walter Baylis Crabtree, 
of Trinity Church, Geneva, 
course of instruction in vocal culture to St 


Bridgeton, N. J., March 10, a 
Elwell, assisted by 
Louis Alberti 


musical director and organist 
has been engaged to give a 
Paul’s vested 
choir at Seneca Falls 
Those taking part in the recent concert at Westminster 


Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., were Professor Huebner, Miss 


Gibson, Miss Edith Yarnelle, Mr. Heuer, Mr. Nebelheon 
and the Huebner orchestra 
Miss Maud A. Stevens, soprano, gave a song recital on 


Friday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. S. Sidney Smith, 
on Sixth street, Lakewood, N. J. She was assisted by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist 

At the East Greenwich (R. I.) Academy an evening 
with Chopin was given, March 6, by William Leonard 


Gray, assisted by Mrs. Mary Latimer-Gray, in miscellane- 


ous numbers. Mr. Gray is musical director of the Acad- 
emy. 

Miss Monarch, Mrs. Deane, Miss Wandling, Mrs. Un- 
derhill, Miss Anderson and Mrs. Richardson were the 


last meeting of the Saturday musicale at 
Owensboro, Ky 


a musical evening March 9 at the 


soloists at the 
Miss Olivia Stewart's, 
Professor Fox gave 


home of Mr. Stricklen, 236 Tyler street, Paterson, N. J 
Those who assisted were Mrs. Mains, Mrs. Huhn, Mrs. 
Everett, Mrs. Holden and Miss Stricklen 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., gave 
its March recital at Odd Fellows’ Hall on the 6th. An 


attraction at this concert was the appearance of 
of Fairmont, W. Va 


given by 


especial 
Miss Blanche 

A violim recital 
St. John, 


soprano, 


Haymond 
Lallah 

John, 
the 


al was Miss 
violinist, assisted by Mrs. George St 
and Dr. B. Van Etten Dolph, 
Presbyterian church, Monticelio, N. Y., March 20 

f the soloists who will 


and music 
basso, in 


Following are the names « sing at 


the production of “The Creation” at the Presbyterian 
Church, Goshen, N. Y., April 17: Miss Helen Lathrop 
Perkins, soprano; John I. Young, tenor; W. M. Searles, 
Jr., bass. 

Mrs. Montz, Miss Irvine, Miss Frincke, Murray Hunter, 


Miss Doswell, Mr. Hoen, Mr. Wertenbaker, Mr. Payne, 


Miss Godwin and Miss George were soloists at the Men 
delssohn Club concert at Charlottesville, Va., March 3 
A recital was given in the music hall at Mt de Chantel 


Miss Nellie Culler, so 


contralto, assisted by 


Wheeling, W. Va., March 8, by 
prano, and Miss Pauline Culler, 
Miss Rose Ellen McNevin, all of whom are 
the Mount 


teachers at 


At Joliet, Ill., a Swedish vocal society has been formed 
Bensen and 


The incorporators are Charles Borg, E. J 
Emil Peterson President, Gustave Aschan; vice-presi- 
dent, Eugene Bensen; secretary, Emil Seabert; treasurer, 


Charles Borg 


Prof. H. F. Baber. organist of the First Lutheran 
Church, of Altoona, Pa., gave an organ recital on Thurs- 
day evening, March 15, assisted by Miss Lulu Potter, of 
Holidaysburg, soprano; Joseph C. Kissell, of Philadelphia, 
tenor, and Hugh Rankin Miller, Carlisle, basso 

Those who have subscribed for tickets for the New 
Hampshire Music Festival are Austin Morris, C. E. Bisco 
Miss Grace R. Darling, Mrs. J. S. Fogg, Miss Emma A 


Folsom, F. M. Gerrish, C. H. Hoitt, Daniel S. Kimball, 
Wm. R. Nichols, D W Perkins, Miss J. L. Riddle, Martin 
Sherry, M. F. Sullivan, Geo. B. True, D. A. Taggart, G 


H. Tanswell, Chas. H. Fish, Frank C. Livingston, E. T 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





EDYTH EVELYN 


CONTRALTO. 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 





EVANS, 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
VOCAL TEACHER 


CONCERTS. {iit} RECITALS. {il 
Address HANNAH & HATSILIN, 





Signor BUZZI PECCIA (0a sctoo Vocal Schoo 


For Concert and Grand sods Geers. 


Pure Italian Method. Pupils for the Stage. 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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MARY WOOD CHASE, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. 
For Terms, Dates. &c., address 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. | 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


Concerts, Recitals, 
Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


1 +$COACHING. 
523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
cull, 6, 
- 
Wabash Ave., 


PIANIST 


qa, —— seu 





CONCERT ; Mrs. MARTIN CAHN, 
Soprano. 
ORGANIST. Concerts and Recitals. Martin Cahn, Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 
Address 220 Ww abash Ave., Chicago 
Mase © and —— —— 


CLARA MURRAY, 


Harp Soloist and Ssbounter. 





Fine Arts Building, Chicago 4 
— Accompanist. 





Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, | 


SOPRANO. 
107 East 37th Street, CHICAGO. | 





CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 
CONCERT SIAMESE. ie - 
ede SE. cateld-Zelater. Quincy Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 
All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. Faculty 
of eminent teachers. 


Pupil of Ernst 
For Terms an 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., 


Hannah & Hamlin, 
522-523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Management : 





EDWARD MEEK, 


Chicago. 
BARITONE. 





Dates address 
714 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





SOPRANO CO.ORATURA, 


Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Bighth end Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


bok Fine Ants “Baildiey, Chicago. 
JOSEPH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
“ Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor, 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus. 














MAUD: INGLE FRANCIS, 





508 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


————— 





ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor. 


HIOAGO, ILL. 


Ensembie or Solo. 
ORATORIO » CONCERT @& RECITAL. 
Studio FINE ARTS BUILDING, Where Mrs. BRYANT ives pupile. 


L. G. Gottschaik, Director. 


Gottschalk Lyric School. 


VOCAL—L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Jerome Murphy, Mrs. A. Spanuth; 
Fredrik Nelson, Mrs. C. Crane-Beaumont and others ; 
VIOLIN SCHOOL—Ludwig von Fursch; 
MUSIC METHOD—Carrie Crane-Beaumont. 


Musical 
and Dramatic. 


PIANO—RIRDICE BLYE, 
PIANO AND ORGAN—Francis 8S. Moore; 
DRAMATIC—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Millner; FLETCHER 
Summer Term Catalogue sent on application 
KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








W. C, E. SEEBOECK, 


PIANIST, 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS sunoiwea, CHICAGO, 





ust returned from 
urope, where he 
made very successful 


Pupil of Rubinstein. eee. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


B I R D ! C f B LY E, Cotteshe®: Lyric School, 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





appearances. 
ILL. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


ball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO. 


JouN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kim 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ 
joun J. HaTTsTaEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN 
SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH,’ Piano; 
KARLETON HacCKETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA 
Linnf, MABEL GOODWIN, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; 


Catalogue mailed free. 


structors. 





WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE J 
OorpDT, Violin; ADOLPH Wasnke.” Composition 
id KALAs, Violoncello and thirty other superior 


. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 


BARITONE, ° A 
516 Fine Arts Buliding. CHICAGO. 


Exponent of 
SHAKESPEARE’S Method. 


ra 
merican and Boglish 
Balled Singing 





TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
an VAN 


EXPONENT 
Gerald Gerome,... | rRaBavevo. 
TENOR. OPERA. 
Address: SONG RECITAL. 








MUSICAL COURIER, 224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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Baldwin, Geo. H. Dockham, Blanche E. Holt, Florence 
H James, Geo. F. Whitten, Wm. H. Hurd, Charles Beete, 
Charles Hecker, Rudolph Schiller, J. L. Hosmer, F. A. 
Palmer. 

The second of a series of private monthly recitals was 
given by the advanced pupils of Mrs. Florence E. Dayton, 
assisted by Mrs. Dayton’s orchestra, last week, at her 
studio, 24 Arlington place, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Miss Lillian Adelle Smith has accepted a position as so- 
prano in the choir of Grace Presbyterian Church, Peoria, 
Iil. Mrs. Morgan, Dr. Davisson and Mr. Thurlow are the 
other members of the quartet, and Mrs. Alonzo Wookey 
presides at the organ. 

Miss Lillian Miller lectured before the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, of Tacoma, Wash., on the roth. The subject was 
“Song Form and American Song Writers,” illustrated by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, Miss Marguerite MacKinney and 
Miss Alys Tuce. Several manuscript songs were sent Miss 
Miller by American composers. 

The date decided upon for the Glee Club concert at 
Greenwich, Conn., is Tuesday, April 17. The patronesses 
of the concert are Mrs. George P. Sheldon, Mrs. Wm. F. H. 
Lockwood, Mrs. Charles D. Burnes, Mrs. Henry Dayton, 
Mrs. John T. Perkins, Mrs. George E. Nichols, Mrs. E. J. 
Edwards, Mrs. Jeremiah Tierney, Mrs. John Maher, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Knapp, Mrs. Wm. T. Ritch, Miss Amelia Mead. 

At Albuquerque, N. M.. a sacred concert was given last 
week, in which John W. Fox, Miss Mabel Lewis, Nelson 
G. Terry. Mary E. Hyde, William Allinson and a male 
quartet, Toseph Williams, John Lightbrown, Wm. Turner 
and Muir Anderson, took part. The accompanists were 
Mics C. H. Buffinton, Miss Della Dodge, Albert Wood 
and Robert Nightingale. There was a chorus of one 
hundred voices. 

The Chaminade Club held a regular recital at the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Institute, Danville, Va., on February 27. 
Schumann was the subject for the evening’s study, the pro- 
gram being in charge of Miss Pace, Miss Martha Bur- 
meister and Miss Connie Gray. Others who took part were 
Miss Nead. Miss Guerrant, Mrs. Robertson, Miss Toot, 
Mrs. W. H. Davis, Mrs. H. Robertson, Jr., Mrs. Wylie, 
Miss Alice Wemple and Mrs. Peatross. 

About ten of the younger pupils of Miss Annie Holmes, 
Cumberland Mills, Me., met at her home on the 7th for a 
musicale. There was a short study of the life of Robert 
Schumann, some of his “picture music” for children being 
played by the teacher and two or three of the pupils. After 
the music some musical games were played, and each child 
went home carrying a picture of Schumann. It is Miss 
Holmes’ intention to have such gatherings for her pupils 
frequently. 

One hundred of the teachers employed in the public 
schools at Syracuse, N. Y., have organized a society to be 
known as the Teachers’ Chorus. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Flanagan: vice-president, Miss Julia 
Latterner; secretary, Miss Minnie E. Westcott; treasurer, 
Miss Harriet Hedden, and executive committee, Miss 
Minnie Parker, Miss Amelia Coit and Miss Anna Kelly. 
The chorus is under the direction of Prof. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, supervisor of music in the city schools. 

“An Evening with Greek Music” was given at the 
Museum of Art, Detroit, Mich., March to. Prof. A. A. 


Stanley, of the University of Michigan, read a paper on 
‘Greek Music from the Modern Point of View.” The 
“Hymn to Apollo,” found at Delphi in 1893, and the 


other extant remains of Greek music, was given by Dr. 
William H. Wait, of the Greek department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Miss Alice G. Bailey, of the Univer- 
sity School of Music. The entertainment was under the 
auspices of the Detroit Archeological Society. 


Concert by the Severn Trio. 


OR the second concert this season by the Severn Tri+ 

an unsually interesting program was presented. Tie 

concert was given at Tuxedo Hall, Madison avenve and 

Fifty-ninth street, Tuesday evening, March 13, and as at 

the first concert, a large and discriminating audience wel- 
comed the artists. 

The trios played were the one in A minor, by Tschai- 
kowsky, and the one in B flat major, by Rubinstein. 
The Tschaikowsky composition was played recently in 
New York by Petschnikoff, Ruegger and Lachaume, and 
at the time received an extended notice in THe Musica 
Courter. The trio is a composition abounding in the 
qualities which have immortalized the great Russiar com- 
poser. It may briefly be described as the story of a “beau- 
tiful tragedy,” for it is beautiful and overwhelmingly 
tragic. The Severns played it in a satisfying manner. 
Their ensemble was good and as a sympathetic touch 
seems to be the conspicuous trait of each artist, the hear- 
ers received the full benefit of the beauties in the score. 
In the Rubinstein. Trio, too, the even technic and singing 
tone were noticeable and very pleasing to the audience. 

Edmund Severn, the violinist of the trio, also ap- 
peared upon the program as a composer. Mrs. Katherine 
Fleming Hinrichs sang four of his songs, three of them 
heard here for the first time. The new songs, which have 
a pronounced Oriental color, proved an agreable surprise. 
The melodies are charming and reveal a fine sentiment 
and originality. The titles: “The Arab Lover to His Mis- 
tress,” “To Armine,” and “To Mihri,” appeal at once to 
the imagination. The poetry, which Mr. Severn selected 
from Arabian and Turkish translations, is of superior lit- 
erary quality, this being especially true of the song “To 
Mihri.” Mrs. Hinrichs interpreted these songs in a pleas- 
ing manner. She has temperament and a sympathetic con 
tralto voice. In addition to the Oriental songs, she sang 
Severn’s “Elegy.” Mrs. Severn played the piano accom- 
paniments of her husband’s songs with rare artistic ex- 
pression. 

Another interesting feature of the concert was a compo- 
sition for violin and piano by Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
the composer himself playing the piano part, and Mr. 
Severn that of the violin. Mr. Loomis has entitled his 
work “Lyric Finale.” Its prevailing theme suggests “look- 
ing on the bright side,” and naturally this cheerful op- 
timism contrasted strongly with the remainder of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Loomis’ composition won favor with the audi- 
ence. It was very agreeable. 

The members of the Severn Trio are Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, pianist; Edmund Severn, violinist, and Arthur 
Severn, ’cellist. 








Asheville Music Festival. 


HE first annual festival of the Asheville (N. C.) Fes- 
tival Association is to take place at the Grand Opera 
House in that city March 21 and 22. The artists for the 
concerts will be Caroline Gardner Clarke, Ion A. Jack- 
son, Julian Walker, Leopold Kramer, Bruno Steindel. 
The Asheville Festival Choru¢ numbers 125 voices and is 
under the direction of Ferdinand Dunkley. The Chicago 
Orchestra has also been engaged. 





At the Fremont (Neb.) Normal Conservatory of Music 
a matinee musical was given in Normal Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
March 10, by Nellie Hagerty, pianist, assisted by Florence 
Yakish, violin; Phillip Bloomer, violin, and N. W. Preston, 
basso. 





Mrs. Bonn at Waterbury. 


"T’ HOSE who know anything about New England are 

aware that Waterbury, Conn., is one of the progres- 
sive towns with a society that justly prides itself on its 
advancement in culture. For a singer or musical artist 
to be appreciated in Waterbury is equivalent to saying 
that the merits are equal to the claims. 

Mrs. Katherine Somers Bonn, who has sung with suc- 
cess at concerts and musicales in New York, substituted 
recently for the regular soloist in the choir of the First 
Congregational Church of Waterbury. Such things hap- 
pen frequently without arousing comment, but Mrs. Bonn’s 
pronounced gifts almost created a sensation. The week 
after she sang in the church she received letters from 
strangers commending the beautiful quality of her voice 
and her noble style. Mrs. Bonn’s solo was “Fear Not 
Ye, Israel,” by Dudley Buck. 

C. F. Chapin, the editor of the Waterbury American, 
sent a letter to Mrs. Bond’s husband, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

I want to express again my appreciation of the good fortune that 
lay in the offer of Mrs. Bonn’s services in the absence of Mrs. 
Tracy, and tell you of the pleasure her singing gave me. I don’t 
remember that there was ever such a general chorus of approval of 
the efforts of a new singer in our church before. 

A prominent woman member of the church, in her 
letter to Mrs. Bonn, said: 

Although a stranger, I feel I must tell you how very, very much 
I enjoyed your singing in our church yesterday. I suppose I am 
not a critic, but I realize devotional singing such as yours is. It 
thrilled me through and through. You seemed to feel what you were 
singing. 

The Waterbury American published the following para- 
graph the day after the service: 

Mrs. John L. Bonn sang at the First Church yesterday, morning 
and evening, in the absence of Mrs. Tracy. She was suffering from 
a severe cold, which might have excused her from her engagement, 
but she courageously kept it and sang with great credit to herself 
and the satisfaction of the congregation. Mrs. Bonn has been study- 
ing under New York teachers for some time past and her voice, 
which has unusual natural beauties, has developed large capacities 
and become one of most useful and enjovable range and quality. 
She is sure to command a constantly increasing public appreciation 

Mrs. Bonn is, and has been for some time, a pupil of 
Madame Evans von Klenner, and is now a member of the 
Viardot Cercle, organized by Madame Von Klenner as a 
compliment to the famous singing teacher in Paris. 

Although Mrs. Bonn heard many complimentary things 
said of her singing at her home in Connecticut, she was 
on that particular Sunday suffering from a severe cold. 
But, as has been stated many times, a singer with a correct 
method knows the secret of using her voice under all 
circumstances. The few friends in Waterbury who knew 
the conditions under which Mrs. Bonn sang were not 
reluctant about giving the credit to Madame von Klenner, 
whose fame as a teacher of a perfect method is growing 
every day. Her pupils are singing with success in various 
sections of the country. 





S. E. Bennett’s Pupils. 


ISS DE PAZZA ROBERTS, of Independence, Mo., 
is spending the winter in New York in order to pur- 
sue her vocal studies under S. E. Bennett. M. Vernon 
Stiles and Miss Ella De Veni, of Kansas City, Mo., have 
also recently joined Mr. Bennett’s class of talented singers. 
Both of these young people are studying for grand opera. 
Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, a former pupil of Mr. 
Bennett, is now a teacher at Los Angeles, Cal., accompanie? 
by some of her pupils. Three of her pupils, however, will 
come to New York and study with Mr. Bennett, while she 
remains abroad. 














REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


ELEANOR MEREDITH, Soprano. Maaie Lourss Crary, es = E. C. Towns, Tope. 
scx, Conductor. Ragna Linné, William 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Avotru Reszxs 


Soloists: Mme. 


Com. Durr, Bass. Heten vow Funsceu, Violinist. 
H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. Address: Redpath 


“CHICAGO, ILL. 


; Rocen, Figaiet. 
Lyceum Bureau, Chicago and Boston. 














ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 


-sttttttrweee--3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. a sone 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. @caterte. 
Henseman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 








Charles Humphrey, 


3631 Olive Street, 
TENOR St. LOUIS, 
qi MO. 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL. 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG REOITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





CHARLES GALLOWAY, <-Sesfoersse"” 








Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, aaa i 
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MONG the concert-givers of the 
past week the pianists predominated, 
and among them again the fair 
sex formed the majority to an 
extent which almost excluded the 
alleged so much stronger one. 

If “handsome is as handsome 

does,” not everything is fair what 

a fair one does. Only a few weeks 
ago Miss Fannie E. Levy, from 
New York, called on me and amid 
enthusiastic accounts of her tre- 
mendous pianistic successes achieved 





at a concert in Mannheim, which were vouchsafed for in 
two criticisms of the local press, made me the willing 
mouthpiece of her renown also as far as the readers oi 
THe MusicaL Courier are concerned. You can im- 
agine therefore how cheap I felt when I heard Miss Levy 
periorm at a concert she gave at Bechstein Hall on Tues- 
day night of the past week the Beethoven “Walstein So- 
nata’ in such amateurish and absolutely unfinished style, 
both in technic and conception, that it provoked one’s 
feelings of anger and derision at the impudence of a young 
lady who dares to appear before a musical audience of a 
city like Berlin in such unfit condition. Of the critical 
judgment of my, to me unknown, confréres at Mannheim, 
however, I shall beware from now to the end of my days. 

Miss Margaret Habrecht, the vocalist of this joint con- 
cert, has a pleasing mezzo voice of light calibre, but less 
fluency of tone production. She sings musically clean, 
with some inteliigence and even more feeling. The latter 
she denoted in Schubert’s “Erster Verlust” and Schu- 
mann’s “Lieder der Brant,”’ but technic and ease of deliv- 
ery were still wanting in the reproduction of “Zur Drossel 
sprach der Fink,” which gay song by D’Albert must be 
“rendered” with a certain devil-may-care abandon and still 
with some suggestiveness. 

** * 

There was only a fair-sized audience to greet Paula 
Szalit at the Beethoven Hall on that same evening, but 
it included most of the live factors in Berlin musical life 
Musicians and critics who had three years since recog- 
nized her genius, were eager to hear the results of these 
years of life and study on the now thirteen year old artist. 


Some were disappointed that Paula had not developed 
more power, but all agreed in conceding to her ripe artis- 
tic qualities that placed her periormance of the exceedingly 
well chosen program in the category of absolute art. Lhe 
modest little one had been ill in bed ior a number of days, 
and only got up at 6 Pp. M. to dress for her concert. No 
wonder that those who were ignorant of this condition 
missed something of the energy that they had anticipated. 
1 feared that she would be unable to continue to the end. 
Having heard her quite recently in private, 1 can assure 
her many well-wishers that there is no ground for anxiety 
as to the strength of her playing. Paula is a rare musical 
talent, full of enthusiasm and temperament, but endowed 
with profound respect for art and a level head that pre- 
vents her impulses from carrying her to illogical lengths. 

Paula Szalit has studied with some of the big con- 
temporaneous masters, D’Albert and Josef Hoffmann, but 
she owes most oi her keen sense of artistic adjusiment to the 
watchful care and unerring judgment of her elder brother, 
who devotes his life to her education. He also selects her 
programs, the one | speak of including two movements 
from Handel’s D minor suite, a prelude in E flat minor by 
Anton Rueckauf, an elegy by Hermine Schwarz, the F 
minor nocturne and big A flat waltz of Chopin, Bee- 
thoven’s C minor Sonata from op. 10 and five of Paula’s 
own compositions. These latter pleased so well that the 
next few days brought applications from several publish- 
ers. Ries & Erler offered very liberal terms and secured 
the rights of publication. These pieces are comparatively 
simple, but they show genuine invention, one of them 
even a good deal of characteristic color. This is a scéne 
de ballet in A minor, which also took especially with the 
audience of connoisseurs, by whom it was vociferously 
redemanded. It should, like the rest of the pieces, become 
popular. 

Paula Szalit’s piano playing is not in the least im- 
mature. There is in it no flavor of the prodigy. It is 
characterized by a clear technic, logical phrasing and ex- 
quisite tone coloring. She never sacrifices anything to 
effect or display. There are certainly few, if any, living 
pianists who could have performed the Handel movements 
and the Chopin Nocturne more satisfactorily. This child 
has a great future both as pianist and as composer. She 
is studying theory and composition with O. B. Boise, who 
is more than satisfied with her mode of study and capacity 

” * * 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn was the third young female 

pianist I heard within two days. She is an English girl, 





and Stites letters of recommendation from Sauret, Sieg 
mund Biel and other London authorities of the fiddle, but 


as far as | am aware none from the leading pianists of the 
English metropolis. This is easily explained when you hear 
Miss Peppercorn play the piano. It is true she is not lack 
ing in a certain dash and vigor of style, which at first listen 
ing one might mistake for real temperament, but it soon 
becomes clear to an experienced ear that the superabundant 
amount of physical energy which the young lady employs 
im piano playing, and which soon gives her an outward ap 
pearance as if she had been out tennis playing on a hot sum 
mer day, is not musical temperament at all. It would have 
been the first time, too, that | had ever encountered it in one 
of her nationality. It is rather the sort of impulse that 
leads fools to rush in where angels fear to tread, and to 
the possessors of such lack of self-criticism it is all the 
same whether they tackle in their fury a Bach D minor 
Toccata and Fugue and crush the polyphony and counter 
point all into one undistinguishable jelly with the loud 
pedal, or whether they murder the Beethoven Sonata, a 
work which they think was just written for a person of 
temperament, by means of a rare accumulation of musical 
misconceptions and an almost equally great amount of tech 
nical imperfections. 

Most of the Berlin critics present left the hall after these 
two performances, but | was quite curious to see what the 
young lady would do with the Chopin F minor Fantasia, 
and so I stayed on to the bitter end of that heavenly com 
position, much to my sorrow. I am told that Miss Pepper 
corn is a pupil of Tobias Matthay, whose name as a com 
poser appears on each of the lady’s two programs. li so 
I hope that the gentleman, whoever he may be, is a better 
composer than piano pedagogue, of which fact | had no time 
to convince myself on this occasion 


On invitation of my esteemed iriend, Rudolf Aronson 
of New York, I attended with him the show at the Metro 
pole Theatre, formerly called the Linden Theatre, one of 
the most tastefully gotten up of all Berlin's temples of art 

The house bill vouchsafed first the perennial variety of 
ferings of the dance caricature, roller skating, musical 
eccentrics and acrobatic denomination, but also gave me a 
chance of making the acquaintance of Miss Dejo, about 
whose charms as solo dancer I had heard before. If this 
lithe, lovely and loosely limbed litthe American girl would 


only confine her artistic efforts to dancing, she could easily 


waltz away or cake walk away with ali my accumulated 
critical judgment, but—she also iries to sing, and that 
with the tiniest of unmuted street urchin sort of a voice 


It knifed all my uprising enthusiasm all the way down my 
back until it landed in my boots 

What we had come for, however, was not the variety 
show, but the second part of the enertainment, which con 
sisted of the very funny, and at the same time very clever, 


burlesque, in two acts and six curtain drops, “Royaum« 





des femmes,” or, as it is called in German, “Die verkehrte 
Welt.” It is by no means le monde ou l'ou s’ennuye, but this 
topsy-turvey world, which is represented with sprightly 
musical setting by Gaston Serpette, and additions thereto 
by the conductor of the operetta, Julius Einsedshofer, is, 
perhaps, the kingdom come. At aiy rate, we seem to be 
approaching it by means of the quickly advancing march 
of civilization in the way of women’s riglits, emancipation 
and reform dress questions, not to mention the horrible 
bloomers. These latter nether garments form no visible 
part in the dressing, or lack of it, in the “Royaume des 
femmes,” for in this anticipated kingdom of women they 
have usurped all the male occupations requiring the wear 


ing of a uniform, from a female king down to a sweet po 
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liceman, while they, as the ruling majority, have brought 
the males into humiliating slavery of tneir masters, the 
very courting being done by the ladies, while the nursing 
of the babies (1 hope it is of the dry, and, if so, even of the 
extra dry sort) is left to the men. Some of the latter 
species, indeed, have deteriorated (or, should I say, ex- 
alted?) into something effeminate, but still the punishment 
seems a little too severe upon the whole sex, and at the 
end it all turns out to be nothing real, but a New Year’s 
Eve dream at the close of the cen.ury, caused through 
strong grog imbibed by two sports sailing around the 
world in their own yacht. 

The situations that ensue and the whole plot is so funny 
that with a little localizing and a few extra American 
touches “The Kingdom of Women” will surely be a “go” 
in the United States, and recognizing this fact with his 
keen managerial instincts, Rudolf Aronson at once con- 
cluded to set about obtaining the American rights from 
Serpette or his publishers in Paris. He leit Berlin for the 
French capital yesterday, and after a stay of a week will 
proceed to London, where he will also spend a week, and 
then intends to return to New York. 

e '¢.4 

Akos von Battikay, a young Hungarian whom, from his 
Weimer days, when he was a fair and much promising 
pupil of Stavenhagen, I remember favorably as a pianist, 
came out last week as a full fledged composer, with a pro- 
gram made up entirely of his own works. They are 
mostly works in the larger forms, too, such as a big Sym- 
phony in C sharp minor for grand orchestra, a fantasia for 
piano with orchestra, op. 6, in A minor, and a scherzo for 
orchestra in B minor. After listening to the whole pro- 
gram of more than two hours’ duration, with an attention 
which I always willingly grant to honest efforts of a 
creative nature, I must avow that I consider my time 
wasted, and, what is much worse, Mr. Von Battikay’s 
honest efforts, too. He is indeed a young man with a 
sense of modern orchestral coloring, and he has also a 
good understanding of workmanship, as is shown in the 
treatment he gave his thematic material in the variations 
which form the long final movement of his symphony. 
But—and this is the great stumbling block in Battikay’s 
thorny road to renown—he has no originality of invention 
at all, and even such ordinary, everyday, commonplace 
ideas as he selects for musical treatment and bombastic 
setting, with trombones and percussion instruments, mostly 
lack plasticity as well as pregnancy. They are, above all, 
too small and unimportant to fill the big forms, and hence 
his symphony, unduly drawn out of shape as it is, in its by 
no means “heavenly length,” soon becomes wearisome. 
I kept on waiting and waiting for one big idea, but it 
never came—not in the symphony nor yet in the fantasia, 
which the composer performed quite brilliantly; nor in 
the final scherzo. 

But there were four Lieder on the program, and among 
these the setting of Lenau’s “Wunsch,” delivered with 
verve by Julie Muellerhartung, was worthy of attention 
and—hope. Perhaps if the young Hungarian composer 
will in future confine himself to the smaller forms, for 
which his ideas suffice, he may yet attain that success for 
which he is so earnestly striving. 

I want to add a word of praise for Josef Rebicek and 
also the Philharmonic Orchestra for the attentive and care- 
ful way in which they tried to do justice to Battikay’s music. 

’ * s 

The not over-interesting musical week came to a close 
with last night’s penultimate Philharmonic concert of the 
season, under Nikisch’s direction, which, in keeping with 
the remainder of the week’s musical proceedings, brought 
one of the least interesting of all programs so far selected 
for these concerts ’ 

It opened with Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” Fantaisie 
Overture, which was a novelty for Berlin, but which you 


New Yorkers heard long ago, and many times since. 
With all my sincere Tschaikowsky admiration I never 
yet could get up an enthusiasm for this work, which 
is enigmatical in character and weak in invention, and of 
which even the strongest episode, that twice occurring 
warlike march, cannot arouse me. The sages are not 
agreed even as to whether this march is meant to repre- 
sent young Fortingbras’ warlike greeting or the Danish 
march which in the play precedes the “comedy in the 
comedy.” I did not either care much for Nikisch’s read- 
ing of the “Hamlet” Overture, although he is unsurpass- 
able in other works by Tschaikowsky. But he does too 
much detail and gruebeln in this composition, and over 
the bringing out of the smallest incidents in the score he 
loses sight of the big aspect of the whole. 

The soloist of this concert was the attractive and well- 
tempered violinist Mrs. Irma Saenger-Sethe, of whom I 
spoke at length on the occasion of a concert of her own in 
a recent budget. She did not have a particularly felicitous 
evening, as not even her fiery temperament sufficed to 
make the Jewish-Scotch Fantaisia of Max Bruch seem 
any the less wearisome than it does through the mo- 
notony of the thick instrumentation and lack of polyphonic 
treatment with which the composer has set his adopted 
themes. Mrs. Saenger-Sethe’s technic was also, as well 
as her ear, frequently at fault on this evening, and the pub- 
lic did not remain unconscious of the fact, for the ap- 
plause was not as enthusiastic as is usual at these con- 
certs. 

The symphony of the evening was Prof. Friedrich 
Gernsheim’s first work of this denomination, the one in 
G minor, which the composer conducted in person. It 
was of special interest to me in so far as I could gauge 
the change of taste and the difference in judgment I un- 
derwent within the last quarter of a century. It is just 
about that long that I heard the very first performance 
of Gernsheim’s symphony, which took place in one of 
the Guerzenich concerts at Cologne, under the late Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s direction, in the early seventies. I remem- 
ber well that the work, which is modeled on classical lines, 
with the desire to be Beethovenish in form and facture, 
but with Mendelssohn and Schumann, together with an 
occasional early dash of Brahms as godfather, seemed to 
me to be a masterwork of the first order. I can still ad- 
mire in it some of the careful workmanship, the solid in- 
strumentation which makes no extraordinary demands 
upon any individual player, the good form and construc- 
tion, but on the whole this Gernsheim symphony, which 
was near to Berlin, sounded antiquated and left the im- 
pression that it belongs to a period of the past, the time 
of the epigones of the classics, which we deem now, as the 
Germans say, “ein Ueberwundener Standwenkt.” 

The Berlioz “Carnaval Romain” overture (“by multi- 
tudinous request,” as the program states) was the final 
number of the evening, and with it, as usual, Nikisch 
scored that great success which also less gifted conductors 
are wont to achieve with this irresistible and never - fail- 
ing cheval de bataille, provided they have such a good body 
of musicians as executants as is the one which forms the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The program for the tenth and, for this season, last 
Philharmonic subscription concert embraces Bach’s D 
major Suite, the Brahms D minor Piano Concerto, to be 
performed by Busoni, and Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. 

*_ * * 

Without wanting to interfere with our amiable Paris 
correspondent’s budget, I can inform you that the next 
Lamoureux concert in the French capital, on March 4, will 
be conducted by Richard Strauss, whose program is made 
up of Berlioz’s “King Lear” overture, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, and Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, “A 
Hero’s Life.” 1 am rather curious to see how the French 


public and critics will be affected by the latter, Strauss’ 
most extravagant and partially incomprehensible composi 
tion. 

Siegfried Wagner will also conduct soon in Paris, where 
Colonne will abdicate the baton to the son of Richard Wag- 
ner at one of his very popular concerts. Siegfried Wagner’s 
program is to contain some classic music and selections 
from his father’s works, as well as fragments from his owr 
* Barenhauter.” 

~_“* * 

“There are only two kinds of critics,” one of Berlin's 
most witty musicians recently said to me, “the good ones 
and the bad ones. The good ones are those who praise me, 
and the bad ones are those who don’t.” I was reminded 
of this unselfish estimate of the critics, which undoubtedly 
is held also by some others, when I read in the Kleine 
Journal Mr. Von Pirani’s complaint that tickets of admis- 
sion had not been sent to him by some concert giving par- 
ties whose performances he had not praised. But more so 
still by a report from Antwerp which says that the tenor 
of the Flemish opera had walloped the critic of the Nieuwe 
Gazet on account of a Criticism. It must have been a “bad” 
criticism, and the tenor evidently is a tenore robusto! 

. se 

At Weimar last week Leopold Gruetzmacher, one of the 

renowned family of violoncellists, died of old age. 
“a 

Miss Augusta Cottlow has been invited by Count Hoch- 
berg to play in a concert for the benefit of the pension fund 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Chorsaenger Verband, on 
March 9. The other artists taking part in the entertainment 
are from the royal opera and comedy personnel. 

*->_ * * 

Hans Richter, who is at present staying and conducting 
at Manchester, has sent in from there his resignation as 
conductor at the Vienna Imperial Opera House, which has 
been accepted. Richter will retain, however, his function 
as court conductor of the church music in the Austrian 
Emperor’s service, and only wants to be free from operatic 
conducting in order to be able to give more time to guest- 
ing appearances as concert conductor, which may soon take 
him from Eugland to America. 

Ss: 6¢ @ 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica‘. 
Courier during the past week were Henry Wolfsohn, the 
indefatigable New York manager; Mrs. McMillan and her 
talented young son, Francis Raa McMillan, who is to be 
taken away from Mr. Markees and to be handed over for 
future education in violin playing to that master technician 
César Thomson, in Brussels; Moritz Mayer-Mahr, the 
eminent pianist and pedagogue ; Mr. Szalit and his young sis- 
ter, Paula Szalit, about whose playing I write above; 
Richard Langenhan, conductor from Munich, and his wife, 
the pianist, Madame Langenhan-Hirzel, who will concertize 
here together at the close of the week. O. F. 





Litvinne. 
ME. FELIA LITVINNE, well known here as an 


opera singer, has been giving a recital before the 
Czar of Russia at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. She 
received a decoration from His Imperial Highness, to- 
gether with an invitation to repeat the recital. 


Enrico Toselli. 


HE young Italian piano virtuoso, Enrico Toselli, is 

engaged to play at Monte Carlo this month at a num- 

ber of orchestral concerts. He will then play in Paris. 

He is one of the important piano virtuosos of the day, and 

as an Italian he becomes a novelty. He is a pupil of 
Sgambati and Martucci. 
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139 KEARNY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, March 5., 1900, 


About a Permanent Symphony Orchestra. 
Cor HEN this letter returns to the city the sym- 


phony season will have been concluded. 
On this occasion I will once more at- 
tract the attention of our musicians and 
music students toward the possibility of 
the establishment of a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra, which is of such vital importance to the 
musical life of San Francisco—a question which now con- 
fronts all of those true lovers of the art who in their un- 
selfish desire to witness a pure and clear musical atmo- 
sphere are willing to bring sacrifices to the altar of 
the muse which inspires holy sentiment in the breast of 
the genius. The keen observer will not have failed to note 
that the people in this extreme West of the country are 
beginning to climb the mountains of true artistic appre- 
ciation and leave the valley of ignorance and indifference 
farther and farther behind. The scoffers and hypocrites, 
who are still harping upon the worn out theme of the 
“wild and woolly West,” are beginning to cease their chat 
ter, and gradually the eyes of the serious musician are di- 
rected toward the Pacific Coast, where the last few years 
have wrought a marvelous improvement in musical de- 
velopment. Yes, we are proud to cast a lingering glance 
over our past accomplishments and have a right to revel 
in the satisfying bliss of having attained more within the 
last few years of our musical history than many another 
commonwealth in fifty—yea, even a hundred—years. 

—_ ™ 





And now having accomplished this after much labor and 
after disappointments of the most crushing nature, should 
we stop and witness with crying despair the handiwork of 
Should we, after 
rolling with tremendous exertion of physical force the rock 
of artistic principles almost to the top of the mountain of 
success, release the same and let it roll back again, so that 
it becomes necessary to recommence the difficult work? IL 
should think such procedure would be utter folly; but now, 
after having accomplished this task, let us finish it and then, 
when the rock rests firmly on the top of the mountain it is 
time to breathe and look with pride upon the work which 
There are a few disgruntled individua!s 
here who are continually endeavoring to retard the progress 
of music in this vicinity—a few petrified musicians who 
object to improvement for fear that others may earn somc 
praise which they believe to be their own due—a few 
growling meddlers whose sense of self-respect and love for 
the art is smothered by their despicable avarice, shameful 
conceit and inexcusable selfishness, which tear their jeal 


our brave apostles smashed to pieces? 


we have done. 





ous veins each time a deserving and talented musician 
comes to the front here. This element must be first gotten 
rid of before a symphony orchestra can enjoy permanent 
prosperity. There are now several months in which to agi- 
tate this movement. Is there no clever impresario in San 
Francisco who will take it upon himself to approach our 
wealthy citizens in the right spirit? It is not necessary for 
one man or woman to contribute several thousand dollars 
for one season, if they but pledge themselves to give a few 
hundred dollars for a number of seasons. Neither is it 
necessary to obtaitt this pledge from our wealthiest resi 
dents, but anyone who thinks himself able to contribute a 
fixed sum, say, for five years, and who has the true interest 
of music at heart, would be willing to join the procession 
Don’t stand there with hands in your pockets and say: “It 
cannot be done,” but try it, and if your efforts be fruitless 
it is time enough to deny the possibility of this enterprise 
But I believe it can be done, and if the man who takes th‘s 
matter in hand grasps the nature of the undertaking he 
will not fail to exhibit a big list at the beginning of next 
season. 
*“* * 


Somehow people trust too much to circular letters and 
press announcements. In a matter of this kind personal 
canvass is necessary. If the top of your list or the head 
of your society contains a name whose integrity and in- 
fluence is known throughout the community the balance 
of the list is easy to obtain. Now then suppose this pro- 
ject proves successful, what does this mean for music in 
San Francisco? It means this: That for five consecutive 
years the Symphony Society will have a fixed fund; that 
for five consecutive years we are sure to have Symphony 
concerts; that by reason of this fixed fund the best or- 
chestra and the best conductor can be engaged; that the 
musicians can be guaranteed five consecutive series of con- 
certs instead of one; that virtuosi who pass through this 
city on their concert tour can be induced to appear with the 
Symphony orchestra; that within these five years sym 
phony music will gain such a foothold in San Francisco 
that non-musicians will gradually be drawn to them so that 
at the end of the five years the concerts will prove self-sup- 
porting and subscriptions become unnecessary. Is this 
not an aim worth while to attain? I should think it was 
And the only requisite to accomplish such a grand object 
is a man who understands how to handle an affair of this 
kind. I am sure there is one here and I could point him 
out now, but expect to see him step forth when he reads 
these lines. I will at the same time whisper in his ear that 
San Francisco is not the only community hereabouts which 
would encourage such a project, but Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley would eagerly grasp this opportunity. Now 


let us see whether life is to be infused into this symphony 


situation ! 
*“* * 


Current Events. 


Miss Olga Block gave a piano recital at Sherman-Clay 
Hall on Friday afternoon, February 23. during which she 
put herself on record as one of our best pianists in this 
city. Miss Block gave quite a varied program and 
succeeded in stamping each number with individuality—a 
virtue so essential to good pianism. This energetic artist’s 
attack is imbued with firmness and power, her technic de- 
monstrates amply that she has undergone a thorough 
course of study and her taste exhibits the judgment of the 
musicianly mind and well poised discrimination. If I were 
called upon to select from her program those pieces which 
T preferred I would point out the Chopin numbers and 
the “Freischiitz” studies, op. 127. In the former the pianist 
expressed the romanticism of her interpretation, in the 
latter the fluency of her technic. Throughout T cannot 
but acknowledge the concert a complete artistic success. 
The program was as follows: 


BERS, GR. Goce cccccoscsccoveccocesosccccsseovecocccceseoces Beethoven 
EE eT ee Chopin 
Betetem, Ge GA TOA. Ge cicdocnndcs csc setdidercbecsesevecceccoses Chonin 
Lehn deine Wang’ an meine Wane’ secnceseneoeshs Jensen 
GF Bmw: Fic cceccdcdcncccvcncccccccccceccsssbdocescccetoesesite Grieg 
PROD cence co ccbecvoccevcecwsnepeteneségsccccceesoccccsonstnccess Pratt 
Liehestraum ‘No Dh. cob descced nes cbbeoneecocoboodecescconseteente Liset 
Freischutz Studies, op. 127. ......0ccccccccccceccccceseeeseeees Heller 
RAE J tisctnscdcnentinnds+6n0secctbroascncectes tennudeosedenens Delihes 
FUGMNOTOED cccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccsconsceseecoeseossees Schitt 
VRCCPIROCERO .nccccccccccccscccccoes Schfitt 
TFRORSTED GURGINBIRs oo os occ cc cc cvcccsscedccecsovsecccoscces cece Schfitt 
Fledermaus Waltzer Geaveiduned judd cudeeruttdedasereceeoes Schatt 


Although but a comparatively short time in this city. Miss 
Block has endeared herself to the greater portion of our 
musical cult. She is a diplomaed teacher of the Vienna 
University of Music. and regards as her best teachers Smie- 
tanski, Hugo Reinhold and Boleslaw Damaniewski. Miss 
Reine-Harden Hickey was the vocalist. a pupil of Edward 
Xavier Rolker. The young lady has acquired an excellent 
idea of phrasing and also a diction of a clear character. Her 
voice is firm and steady—devoid of all injurious vibrato 
effects. 

** ¢ 

The San Francisco Ladies’ Singing Club made its initial 
bow at Sherman-Clay Hall a week ago last Saturday. The 
soloists on this occasion were Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter, 
soprano: Miss Marion Cumming. mezzo soprano; Mrs. F. 
S. Gutterson, accompanist: Llewelyn A. Hughes, violinist; 
A. Horatio Cogswell. baritone. The club is directed by D. 
P. Hughes, a musician of remarkable executory ability, by 
reason of which he is well fit for the training of a chorus. 
San Francisco has reason to be gratified to succeed in fos- 
tering a society of this nature. The members are all the 
possessors of naturally good voices. never fall short when 
precision of attack and pure intonation are absolutely es- 
sential, and follow with care the explanatory remarks of 
their director regarding color effect. By reason of this 
energy. natural talent and obedience the San Francisco La- 
dies’ Club becomes a desirable addition to our useful mu- 
sical institutions. The soloists. too. proved remarkably 
gifted. Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter possesses a coloratura 
soprano of great flexibility. She knows the value of keep- 
ing back the voice. and uses it according to the sentiment 
to be expressed. The fine judgment she uses in her inter 
pretation demonstrates the delicacy of her musicianly in- 
stinct, and her delightful temperament carries her over the 
chasms of vocal monotony. Her technic is all that can 
desired, and reveals the master hand that has imprinted it 
in the vocalist’s mind. Miss Marion Cumming’s mezzo so 
prano is of that caressing and appealing character which 
so many term “lovely” for want of another word. She. too, 
gives signs of excellent interpretative ability. Her diction is 
especially to be commended, and her intonation is as pure 
as crystal. A young violinist of whom San Francisco may 
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well be proud is Lewelyn A. Hughes, for he is essentially a 
local “product.” He never studied outside of this city, and 
yet I am willing to aver that I heard many young students 
who for years breathed the niusical atmosphere of Europe, 
and who returned to this city not as well equipped as Mr. 
Hughes is now. His bowing is graceful, his tone full and 
mellow, and his technical virtues are great. He is the pupil 
of Bernhard Mollenhauer, of this city, and a harmony pupil 
of W. J. McCoy, of Oakland. The program was: 

Snowdrops Dorn-Platte 
The Lost Chord (adapted from Suilivan)........+.se+e+e++ Anderson 
Violin solo, Romance, from Second Concerto.......«..++ Wieniawski 

Llewelyn Arthur Hughes. 


Vocal solo— 


Lieber Schatz Sei Wieder Gut Zu Mir.........eeeeeeeees Franz 

Am Mamsamares.........csccccccccccccccccccccccccescocesers Jensen 
Miss Marion Cumming. 

Quartet, Im May......ssccccceeccescceeeceeeccsenseeeencerereeses Parker 


Mrs. John R. Hillman, Miss Marion Cumming, Miss Bessie I. 
Gowan, Mrs. E. W. Williams. 


Jack and Jill (adapted from Caldicott)..........+secececeeeeeees Ford 

The Primrose.........sccrceccccccccvcvsseccccceecssecescsssecscevees Platte 

Vocal solo, Che Gloja...ccocccccccccccccccccccecccccccecceccccose Mattei 
Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter. 

Violin sole, ZiegeumerweleeR..ccccsscccccccccccccvcccoseseoeess Sarasate 
Llewelyn Arthur Hughes. 

Baritone solo, Creole Lover’s Song.......--.scceesceeseveceseess Buck 

A. Horatio Cogswell. 
The With... ccccccccscccccsvccccceseccescscscscsososccososoooesene Kucken 
The Bloom is on the Rye..........-ceccsescccececescerscesceess Bishop 
*- *¢ 


Another event of importance was the first appearance in 
public of the Josef Greven Choral Society, at Sherman- 
Clay Hall, last Tuesday evening. This club is yet too 
young to permit a criticism in this column and I would 
rather wait until later to give it a thorough review. How- 
ever, I might mention that Josef Greven is doing excellent 
work in the direction of choral work and deserves en- 
couragement. Among the soloists I cannot but single 
out Miss Lily L. Roeder, who by means of her vibrant 
soprano, which she uses with delightful intelligence, ren- 
dered Agathe’s aria from Weber’s “Der Freischuetz,” with 
the necessary adherence to the sentiment and romance 
embodied in this composition. Another member I desire 
to single out is C. W. Pyne, who was announced as a 
pianist. That he is a pianistic wonder I will not deny, 
but his ability lies in the direction of obtaining effects to 
which the noises heard in a menagerie are sweet music in 
your ears. Great heavens! If I were Mr. Pyne I would 
accept the first position as clerk in a dry goods store that 
offered itself, rather than be a constant menace to musical 


intelligence. 
*?* 8 


There are not less than nine concerts and four theatres 
for me to attend this week, and it becomes impossible to 
include all the news in this letter. I am obliged to wait un- 
til next week with the balance of matter at hand. 

ALFrep METZGER. 





Jacoby in Baltimore. 


RS, JOSEPHINE JACOBY, the contralto, was one 
of the soloists at the last concert of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society. Her success was great and instanta- 





* 
Chapman and Americans. 

©) R. W. R. CHAPMAN sends the following 

for publication: “During the past fifteen 

fs ) years W. R. Chapman has presented the 

following list of American soloists who 

have appeared as such on his concert programs. Many 

of these have made their first appearance under Mr. Chap- 
man’s guidance.” 

Mr. Chapman then refers to a list of foreign singers 
he has also engaged, and this list need not be published, 
because the names appear every day in the papers ad 
nauseam. Mr. Chapman shows that he has engaged six 
or ten times as many Americans, and that he is a loyal 
American. ; 

Has Mr. Chapman been successful? If so, he has this 
preponderating American list to prove it. He could not 
have been made successful with the aid of a few foreign 
singers. No one ever has been. They eat up every dollar 
the manager gets. All these foreign singers want is their 
money, and through the manager they get it from the 
public. But mo manager ever made one dollar profit net 
out of them. Mr. Chapman’s position is due entirely 
to the work of his native choruses and his native singers, 
and much of their income producing capacity is reduced 
by the fact that the foreign opera stars also sing at recitals 
of their own, which interfere sadly with Mr. Chapman's 
concerts here and his whole musical scheme. 

We now perdict that if Chapman holds on to this for- 
eign money grabbing mob he will lose his money, the 
money his friends put up, and his whole scheme will go 
to pieces, for all the money he can raise from the friends 
and the public must go to the foreign optra singer, who di- 
vides it with the opera speculators. 

A Partial List. 

Here is a partial list of the Americans who have built 
up the Chapman institution, and very little did they receive, 
for nearly all the money ever taken in by Chapman went 
to the foreign opera star or a “divvy” with the opera specu- 
lators: 


American Soprani. 


Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Mme. Clementine de Vere. 
Mme. Corinne Moore Lawson, 
Mme. Zelie de Lussan, 

Mme. Mary Howe Lavin, 
Mrs. S. C. Ford, 

Mrs. Alice Stoddard Hollister, 
Miss Marguerite Lemon, 

Miss Ida Klein, 

Miss Effie Stewart, 

Miss Fannie Hirsch, 

Miss Charlotte Walker, 

Miss Alma Powell, 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas, 
Miss Edith Marie Youmans, 
Miss Adeline Hibbard, 

Miss Maurie Donavin, 

Miss Priscilla White, 

Miss Martha Miner, 





Miss Kate Stark, 

Mrs. Jennie King Morrison, 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, 
Miss Katherine Ricker. 
Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, ‘ 
Mrs. Bertha C. Childs, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, 

Miss Marie Groebl, 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, 

Miss Olive Celeste Moore, 

Miss Carrie Bridewell, 

Miss Emily Winant, 

Miss Rosa Green and others. 


American Tenori. 


Evan Williams, 
W. H. Rieger, 
arron Berthald, 
Harry Hilliard, 
J. H., McKinley, 
John M. Fulton, 
Charles A. Rice, 
H. Lincoln Case, 
George E. Devoll, 
e Richie Ling, 
Clinton Elder, 
Charles Herbert Clarke, 
Charles A. Kaiser, ‘ 
E. Ellsworth Giles, 
Franklyn Van Bum, 
American Bassi. j 
Heinrich Meyn, 
Gwilym Miles, i 
Julian Walker, 
George Fleming, ; 
Perry Averill, 
Carl E. Dufft, rs 
Francis F. Powers, 
Townsend H. Fellows, 
J. Armour Galloway, 
Ericsson F. Bushnell, 
C. Judson Bushnell, 
E. de Kay Townsend, 
Ernest Gamble and others. 


American Instrumentals. 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist; 

Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianist; 
William H. Sherwood, pianist; 
Richard Hoffman, pianist ; 

Richard Burmeister, pianist; 

Paul Tidden, pianist; 

William C. Carl, organist; 

Miss Leonora Von Stosch, violinist; 
Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist; 

Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist; 
Miss Olive Mead, violinist; 

Miss Bertha Webb, violinist; si 
Miss Anna Otten, violinist; 
Miss Rosi Gisch, violinist ; 
Richard Arnold, violinist; 
Hubert Arnold, violinist; lr 
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neous, and brought an immediate re-engagement for a fu- 7 : : ; De 
ture performance. Among the criticisms we reproduce Miss Alice Whitacre, Max Bendix, violiniet; - 
two that analyze her work and dissect her singing: Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen, Frans Wilesck, violinist: z 
2 P s . . . . . » ve 
An excellent production was that of Mrs. Jacoby, the contralto. Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, Mies Meud Powell, viotamt; br 
who sang here for the first time. Her beautiful and sympathetic Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, Miss Maud Morgan, harpist; be 

alto, the natural and soul-stirring delivery, won for the singer the Mrs. Beatrice Fine, Miss Harriet A. Shaw, harpist; 
lp ental ser its hearty applause.—Baltimore Ger Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt (Ella Earle), ~9 ny Littlehales, ’cellist; ; * 

’ ’ Miss Marie S. Bissell Miss Van den Hende, ’cellist; 
. Bissell, . aa. te 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby sang the contralt rt. Last night Mile. Alice Veriet, ns pee iy Ah gms = 

. Jos Jacoby san ontralto part. Last night was . ’ sate 
her first appearance in Baltimore, and her singing created a great Miss Blanche Duffield. Hane Kronold. celia ss . 
impression. She possesses a magnificent voice of great depth of Mrs. Anna Mooney Burch, Adolf Hartdegen, cellist; 
feeling, power and warmth, and she used it with telling effect in her Mrs. Gerrit Smith and others. Miss Leontine Gaertner, ‘cellist. 
solo air, “Thou Shalt Bring Them In,” and in the duet with tenor, = —— = 
“Thou in Thy Mercy.” Madame Jacoby is a true contralto, there- . American Contralti. The New York College of Music a 
fore when she was called upon to take the part of second treble in sees df . | ¥ 
the duet with the soprano her upper tones were slightly out of her Mrs. S. Beron Radereen, Willis E. Bacheller, the well-known vocal instructor, = 
register, but that did not detract from her artistic work.—Baltimore Mrs. Emily Lawler Bridges, has been added to the faculty of the New York College of | po 
News, February 9. Mrs. Adele L. Baldwin, Music. a 
- 
‘Transcontinental Concert Tour. 
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Enthusiasm for Nevada and Blumen- 
berg. 

aS) NTHUSIASTIC reports from the great cities of 
ws the West on the tour which Emma Nevada, 
a7) the great and Louis Blumenberg, 
the gifted ‘cellist, are making continue 

to reach the office of THe Muscat Courter. That 
these cities have attained a high standard and appre- 
ciation of art is attested by the large audiences that have 
flocked to hear Madame Nevada and her associates. The 
discriminating and well written criticisms in the leading 
Western papers are another indication of the growth o1 
culture in that section of the country. Madame Nevada's 
tour has been on several occasions referred to as a triumph, 
and that is, indeed, what it has been—a veritable triumph. 
Upon her recent appearance in Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday, March 4, published the 


following: 

Minneapolis gave one of her characteristic audiences last night 
lt was a bold audience, too, for it asked 
So it happened that 


singer, 


to hear Madame Nevada. 
everything it wanted, and was given them all. 
a@ program of eight numbers, in which the prima donna was to sing 
three times, her pianist to play three aumbers and her ‘cellist to 
appear twice, was exactly doubled and cight encores were added to 
the original provision, 

The occasions are few which bring a werld artist to this corner 
of the hemisphere, where music loving pcople abide in large num- 
bers. True, there have come a slelba, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, 
and Calvé. Long ago there was a Patti, but even these are few, 
and so there is general gathering of the elect when a Nevada ap- 
Notwithstanding Madame Nevada sang eight numbers when 


pears. 
she appreciated the size of her au 


her program called for three, 
dience and its genuine enjoyment of her art, and she omitted noth- 
She sang the “Bell Song” from 
Desmond Ryan 
“Ah 


ing from her store of treasures. 
“Lakme,” “Shadow Dance” from “Dinvrah, 
song, “How He Loves Me Best,” the 
lui,” from the opera the singer likes best 

Not content with these, she vouchsafed others, songs of plaintive 
melody and minor cadence, or snatches of bright, joyous sound. She 
Tschaikowsky ‘““Travouschka,”’ the Taubert song, “Der 
the Liza Lehmann fragmect, “You and I1;” a 
There was even more, for at the 


the 


Traviata” aria, fors e 


of all, 


sang the 
Vogel im Walde;” 
stanza of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
close, when the brilliant qualities of the Meyerbeer excerpt had ex- 
cited the audience to new demonstration, she seated herself at the 
piano, and playing her own accompaniment sang the old and fa 
miliar “The Mocking Bird.”” Thus the choice of her compositions 
ranged from the chief aria of a grand Italian opera to the gentle 
song of sacred memory, treasured by the American nation. 

Madame Nevada stands for the high expression of musical art, 
be accounted one of the greatest expenents of a certain 
To hear her sing is to listen to an illustration of 
perfection of art is at- 


and may 
famous method 
beautiful, wonderful vocalism, in which the 
tained. Her singing is a type of the far-famed Italian school of ex- 
pression, and more marvelous than the perfect control of a 
responsive instrument? Though she were io sing twice eight num- 
would still be fresh and unwearied at the close, for she is 
There is your pertection of voice training, to 


what 


bers, she 
conscious of no strain. 
sing and not grow weary, to sing like a wird, to trill, to emit those 
florid passages that delight the ear and titilate the hearing. A Ne- 
vada may do what many another has tried to accomplish and failed 
She was happy in her first choice, for the “Lakme” selection, the 
lovely “Bell Song,” found evey range in her voce, and she gave it 
To say what was best of all her offerings is to select 
perhaps that old and often sung “Ah fors ¢ lui,” but what matter if 
its rendition congeniality and the sympathy of an 
“Home, Sweet Home,” worth 


happy play. 


she brought to 
artist? Was not that one stanza from 
the hearing for its “linked sweetness,” and the “Shadow Dance” as 
an exemplification of coloratura singing? Did it not show most 
beautifully the flexible nature of her tones, their flute-like clearness? 
Indeed, in Madame Nevada are combined many ef those qualities for 
which others have sighed in vain, and have berr accorded her as a 
divine gift. That one should not ask for everything in a single 
voice is to be gratified that she is so eminent an example of the 
bravura type. Hers is the art of vocalism, thougt the heart may not 
be stirred with its emotions. 

Scarcely less cordial a greeting was extended those who sup- 
ported Madame Nevada, and in Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cello player, 
was found a player of musicianly temperament, with absolute mas- 
tery of his instrument and a wealth of expvess‘on in his bow hand 
Mr. Blumenberg had reason to feel gratified with 
Hung?rian Caprice,” by 
It was 


and finger tips. 
the reception of his opening number, 
Dunkler, a work of many intricacies and complex coloring 
executed with a finish in style and breadth of conception that were 
no less pleasing than the smoothness of his tone and his technic. 
Blumenberg played a Renard Berceuse. For his 


For encore Mr. 
Madame Nevada had been encored three 


second appearing, after 


The encore number was a Saint-Saéns, “Dance Holland- 
Mr. Blumenberg's play- 


Wheel.” 
aise,”” which revealed still other qualities 
iag. 

Seldon Pratt, the third member of this very acceptable concert 
company, is a pianist of distinguished attainments, and he is still a 
youthful musician. He plays with a refined and delicate touch that 
renders him an accompanist of ideal qualificat‘ons, while his solo 
numbers proved him a brilliant performer. if his selections a Men- 
selt Etude and Sgambati Toccata were given with dash and striking 
vigor. He played as encore to this double number a “Humor- 
esque,” by Berger, 

The Institute of Arts and Letters provided the ‘concert, and its 
pleasing proportions are gratefully acknowlcdged 





The subjoined criticism is irom the St. Paul Globe of 
Friday, March 2: 

A nightingale in truth is Mme. Emma Nevada, the charming so 
prano, who delighted a large and appreciative St. Paul audience at 
Church last night. Madame Nevada is the star of one 
combinations 


the Peopie s 
of the artistic concert 
many years, and the soloists gave an iical 
those who have kept in thorough touch with the musical events and 
celebrities of the Uld Word, and have followea the career of Ma 
dame Nevada through the different spheres ot Europe, her superb 
art and divine vocal powers were known, but to the majority of the 
people and American her skill and artistic 
coloratura work were a revelation. Madame Nevada is the possessor 
and winning personality, petite and Frenchy figure, 


most hear. im these parts for 


concert program. To 


audiences marveious 
of a magnetic 
and prepossesses her audience as soon 1s she sieps upon the stage 
To the student of Nevada living, breathing lesson; 
such enunciation, perfect tone production and resonance have seldom 
ihe “Bell Song” from 


the voice is 4 


been heard or equaled on this concert stage. 
was her opening number, and vroughit out the flexibility 
As encore to this number she 


“Lakme 
and delicate qualities of her voice 
gave a simple English ballad. 

It was in the a and 6 numbers that her art might have been said 
to appeal mostly to her audience. In the first number, “Travousch 
ka,"’ by Tschaikowsky, one could hear the tears and sobs in her 
voice, and the singer seemed almost lost in the spirit of the song. 
Ah fors e lui” was given such a ren 
and afterward 
Getman 


The old and well-known aria 
encore 


song, 


dition as to before its finish, 
demanded, which was graciously 


trilled and sung in the delightful pianissimus and mezzo voce which 


bring applause 


responded to in a 


is one of her chief charms of voice. 

ihe “Shadow Dance” from “Dinorah” c. ntains all the pyrotech 
nics of vocalism, and was poured out by ine flute-like voice that ap 
peals to the heart like the song of the n ghtingale. As an encore 
Madame Nevada completely captured her audience 
the piano of “The 


to this number 
by her singing and accompanying 
Mocking Bird.” This old but ever beautiful song, typically Amer 
can and familiar to all, struck a responsive chcrd in the hearts of 
the hearers and brought to a close one oi the most charming con- 
certs given in the West for many seasons. Louis Blumenberg, the 
‘cellist of the company, his instrument and 
sings out his solos in smooth and sympathetic tenes. Mr. Blumen 
berg played the “Hungarian Caprice,” oy Dunkler, and its tech- 
nic difficulties were and overcome oy his accurate and at all 
times perfect execution. Mr. Blumenberg olds an undisputed po- 
America’s finest ‘cellifts, and is always 


program 


herseif ow 


is supreme master of 


lost 


sition as one of his name 
an artistic ornament to any 


Too much cannot be said of Seldon Pratt, the pianist accompanist 


of the company. Mr. Pratt assumes the louble role and carries his 
part triumphantly. Mr. Pratt is a most sympathetic accompanist 
and follows Madame Nevada with much care and taste. His solos 
were full of dash and vigor, and, in spite of his strenuous duties, 
he gave an encore after his two Chopin numbers, Nocturne and 


“Humoresque,” by Berger. The suc 


Scherzo, playing in response 
cess of the Nevada concerts in Western States is due largely to the 
enterprising management of Charles Young, who has directed the 


entire tour 
The Chicago Chronicle of March g referred as follows 
to Mme. Nevada's art: 


Emma Nevada, a songbird of the 
after prolonged absence, is 
All the way to 


Mme Rockies, returned to her 
mative country meking what is 
cally a triumphal tour of the land. the Pacific Coast 
in a great swing around the circle she has made ‘she has been re 
audiences. Her receipts bave been epoch 
She appeared last night at Central 
years in Chicago. There 
there 


practi- 


ceived by tremendous 
making practically everywhere 
Music Hal! for the first time in fourteen 
were few in the audience who had heard 
few to say whether she had improved or otherwise in the long period 


her before, so were 


of absence. 

It is not likely that it matters much except ar a curious specula- 
tion? Suffice it to say that now she makes good the promises made 
much to be doubted if her voice was ever any 
It is a rich soprano, wit) unusual carrying 
She sings seemingly 
with She 
end her program is 


for her. It is very 
better than it is to-day 
quality and usually a bell-like clarity of tone 
without effort and mounts to her high notes 
proud of her coloratura ability 


precision 


is particularly 
largely devoted to it 


Her best number last night was a Tschiikowsky composition. She 
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and just that suggestion of feeling that is proper to the concert 
stage. Madame Nevada is accompanied by a ‘cellist and a pianist 
of much respective merit, who won encores for themselves from last 
night’s audience. The “Sage Brush Nightingaie,”” as Madame Ne 
vada is sometimes called, will appear again Saturday afternoon. 

Previous to her tour in Minnesota, Mme. Nevada and 
her association appeared in Montana. In Butte, an im- 
mensely enthusiastic audience attended the concert, as will 
be seen from the following criticism: 

The concert by Mme. Emma Nevada, assisted by Seldon Pratt, 
pianist, and Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, at the Grand last night, was 
The aadience was composed of people of 

audience was more 
delight at the mar- 
Nevada, it is not to 
control of 


a brilliant artistic success. 
costume and judgment; and if 
critical and less boisterous in its enthusiastic 
vellously perfect vocal execution of 
be wondered at. That in arriving at 

voice the price has been the 
pathy, is to be accepted. As the wonders of her technic were shown 
“Lakme,” so 


taste, such an 


Mauame 


such periect her 


some of melody, some of the sym- 


admirably in her first song, the “Beil Song,” from 

were they well illustrated in her encore of the “Suwanee River.” 
At the first mote of the accompaniment to the latter ballad, 
the audience was cagerly enthusiastic, and yet when the 
final mote had died from the throat of Madame Nevada there 
was applause, a critical applause, a tribute to the vocal execu- 


There was far more soul, more sympathy, in “Shall 1 Wear 


tion 

a White Rose?” Here her perfection of vocal ar‘ and her woman's 
nature touched and the result was a marvel of vocalization. “The 
Shadow Song,” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” gave Nevada her 


greatest opportunity for a display of her voice powers. She reached 
as high as D fiat, and trilled easily on C, and even on D natural. 
The madame was gracious and responded liberally to encores, wind 
ing up the evening with the “Mocking jird,” playing her own ac 
companiment; and in this the lady seemed to tey in merriment with 
her own sweet voice. 

The pleasure of the evening was greatly added to by 
menberg, a ‘cellist of considerable repute East, and a 
with the bow. His rendition of Poppers “Spinning Wheel” 
especially enjoyable, and for an encore he played in the gayest mood 
Dunkier’s “Danse Hollandaise,” in whica he was much aided by 
Mr. Pratt, the pianist. lt would be unt Mr. 
Pratt as a great pianist, and unjust not to speak of him as a capable 
player and appreciative, and one whose daintiert touch is marked 


Louis Blu- 
true artist 
was 


uthful to speak of 


by certainty. 

Altogether the concert was a great musical treat. 
Madame Nevada is one of the greatest living vocalists of the 
very few greatest. Mr. Blumenberg is a masterly player of the 
‘cello, whilst Mr. Pratt certainly knows how to play the piano and 
shows nicety in his shadings. Certainly the eudience was highly 
pleased, and it is safe to predict that a return engagement here 
would be largely attended..-The » tte (Mon.) Miner. 


Unquestionably 
one 


Brema’s Recital. 


ISS MARIE BREMA will give a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday evening, April 
i8, at 8:30 o'clock. The entire proceeds of this concert 
will be sent to the eight orphan children of the singer 
Fritz Plank, whose sudden and tragic death has left them 
without support. The singers now in America who were 
the colleagues of Plank in Bayreuth had originally 
planed to give a concer: together in behalf of his family; 
they found that their duties at the opera would prevent 
their undertaking anything charitable. Miss Brema, how- 
ever, being free on this date, is enabled to devote her time 
to this cause, 

Plank’s life was simple and noble and was passed in 
faithful service at the opera at Carlsruhe. In January last 
he died from injuries received from a fall through a trap- 
door in the theatre. 


Musin Violin School. 


PUPILS’ concert of the Musin Ovide School took 
A place on March 15, when the class played important 
violin etudes in ensemble in a most thorough manner. 
Miss Johnson, Miss Daus and Mr. Landan played “La 
Follia,” by Corelli; Musin’s Mazurka and Wieniawski’s 
Second Concerto. Mr. Ludwig Breitner kindly aided the 
concert with his pupil Mrs. Jewell, and atfer playing a 
number of solos he and Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink performed 
Schitt’s Suite. Mr. Agramonte accompanied. The Misses 
Hoyt samg duets by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Hasselbrink’s super- 
vision is not only keping up the artistic grade of the school, 
but the attendance is also increasing, much to the gratifi- 














times, he played a Saint-Saéns number, “!a Cygne,” characteristic 

in treatment, and, in striking contras', the Popper “Spinning rendered “Ah! fors e Lui,” from “Traviata,” with grace and skill Cation of all concerned. aby 
a», ¥ 
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Reminiscences of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk. 


HOSE who have visited the exhibit of the His- 
torical Society at the Fiske Library during 
the past two weeks have not failed to notice 
the large and valuable collection of souvenirs 

and mementoes relating to the eminent New Orleans pi- 

anist and composer, Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Some of 
these were loaned by the writer of this article and the 
others were secured through his influence from Mrs. Clara 

G. Peterson, of Philadelphia,a sister of the famous musician. 

The collection consists of manuscripts of the “Scherzo Ro- 

mantique” and “Rayons d’Azur” gold pen and holder, orig- 

inal dedication of “Battle Cry of Freedom,” photographs, 
daguerreotypes and numerous other articles of interest as- 
sociated with the career of Louisiana’s talented son. Fore- 
most in the collection is the magnificent silver wreath 
presented to Gottschalk by Messrs. Chickering, Hall & 

Schirmer, of New York, being one of the many decora- 

tions showered upon Gottschalk by royalty and an admir- 

ing public, the aggregate value of which at the time of his 
death amounted to $40,000. 

Gottschalk’s father, Edward Gottschalk, was a native of 
London, although his ancestors were German. His an- 
cestors on his mother’s side were French. His great- 
grandifather, Antoine de Brusle, was Governor of the Prov- 
ince of St. Rose, in the northern part of the Island of St. 
Domingo. Antoine de Brusle’s son, Theodat Camille de 
Brusile, when the British took possession of St. Domingo, 
received a commission in the British West India army ‘of 
George III. as ensign, and afterward as captain in the 
regiment raised in St. Domingo for the defense of the isl- 
and. In the insurrection and massacre which took place 
aiter the British abandoned the island, Governor ce Brusle 
was killed and Captain de Brusle escaped, finally coming 
to Louisiana, then in possession of the French Govern- 
ment. Captain de Brusle subsequently fled to Jamaica, 
where, on January 16, 1800, he married Miss Marie Joseph- 
ine Alix Deynaut, who had likewise escaped with her fa- 
ther and mother from St. Domingo. After his marriage 
Capiain de Brusle migrated to New Orleans. Among 
the children born from this marriage was Miss Aimée ie 
Brusle, who, at the age of fifteen, in 1828, married Edward 
Gottschalk, and on May 8, 1829, her eldest son was born, 
Louis Moreau, named after an uncle on his mother’s side, 
Count Moreau de I'Islet, who drew up the Civil Code of 
New Orleans. 

At a very early age Gottschalk commenced the study ot 
the piano with Mr. Letellier, a singer at the old Theatre 
d’Orleans. Besides the piano, he was also taught the vio- 
lin by Mr. Miolan. Gottschalk rapidiy advanced in music 
until, at ten years of age, Mr. Letellier acknowledged that 
he could teach him nothing more, and recommended that 
the boy be sent to France, and it was decided that he 
should go to Paris when he should attain the age of twelve. 
During the month of April, 1842, Gottschalk gave his iare- 
well concert, and at its conclusion Mr. David, French 
consul, stepped on the stage and presented the little artist 
with a large bouquet. The boy thought only of one thing, 
and turning to his mother, who was sitting near, shouted 
In May, 1842, Gottschalk sailed 
for Havre in charge of the captain. In July he reached 
Paris, and immediately began his studies with Charles 
Hallé. Hallé was afterward superseded by Camille Stam- 
aty. Composition and harmony were taught to him by 
Mr. Maleden, who was also the instructor of Saint-Saéns. 
Ir addition to music Gottschalk was also taught other 
studies, and at the age of seventeen could converse with 
Subse- 


“Mamma, it is for you.” 


equal facility in English, French and _ Italian. 
quently he acquired Spanish, and was also proficient in 
Greek and Latin. In April, 1845, being then im his 


fifteenth year, Gottschalk gave his first concert at the Salle 
Pleyel. His success was complete, and Chopin, who was 
standing near by, advanced to him and in the presence of 
the audience exclaimed, “Give me your hand, my child. 
I predict that you will become the king of pianists.” At 


another concert at Sedan, halberg, who was present, pub- 
licly complimented the youthiul artist. Up to this ume 
Gottschalk had been playing the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Thalberg and Chopin, but he now 
turned his attention to composition. Already in 1844, 
when fourteen years old, he had composed “Bamboula.” 
while convalescing from an attack of typhoid fever. This 
piece was afterward selected as a trial piece for pupils 
of the first class at the Conservatoire. “Ossian” was writ- 
ten in one night for the birthday of his mother in August, 
1844; “Savanne” was composed in 1845, and the “Bananier” 
in 1846. This latter piece was adopted by Alfred Jaell, Ra- 
vina, Prudent, Mme. Pleyel, Thalberg and others in their 
concert programs. So great was the demand for it that a 
single publisher in Paris realized 250,000 francs with this 
one composition alone, and at the end of two years sold 
the copyright to another publisher for 25,000 francs more, 
The most celebrated critics of France were now lavishing 
their praises upon Gotischalk’s playing and compositions, 
Hector Berlioz, Adolph Adam, Escudier, Theophile Gau 
tier and Fiorentino each writing lengthy and elaborate 
notices regarding the young Louisianian. About this time 
Gottschalk made several trips to Switzerland and numerous 
cities of France, and in November, 1851, visited Spain. A 
second visit to Spain was made in June, 1852. On January 
10, 1853, Gottschalk reached New York, and immediately 
received an offer from Barnum, which was declined. The 
first concert in New York was given at Niblo’s Theatre on 
February 11, 1853. Other concerts followed, and Gotts- 
chalk then turned his thoughts to New Orleans, his home, 
which he had left eleven years before. He arrived here 
March 30, 1853, and remained until May 18. Many con- 
certs were given, and just before leaving h. was presented 
with a large gold medal bearing upon one side an ele- 
gantly executed head and bust of the artist encircled in a 
wreath of laurels. 

This medal was never found after the artist’s death, and 
was assumably stolen. After remaining in New Orleans 
some time Gottschalk went to Cuba, and shortly after re- 
turned to New York. It was during his visit to Cuba that 
the “Last Hope” was composed, and in 1855 the piece was 
published in New York. The first edition of the “Last 
Hope” is a rarity, and the edition commonly known nowa- 
days is a revision of the original copy. The theme in both 
remains the same, but in the original version the arrange- 
ment of the ornamentation is somewhat different. “Marche 
de Nuit,” “Valse Poetique,” “Jota Arragonesa,” “Souvenirs 
d’Andalousie” and others were published about this time. 
In 1856 he again returned to the Antilles in company with 
Adelina Patti, then a young girl of fourteen. Many con- 
certs were given in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Antilles and 
numerous pieces composed. After an absence of six years 
Gottschalk accepted an offer from Maurice Strakosch to 
make a tour of the United States, and his first concert under 
Strakosch’s management was given February 11, 1862. 
During this engagement Gottschalk visited the New Eng- 
land, Middle and Western States and Canada. In 1865 he 
landed at San Francisco, and after a short stay there went 
to South America. He first reached Lima, and then went 
to Montevideo, Buenos Ayres and other South American 
cities, and on May 10 arrived at Rio Janeiro. Concerts fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession, the last one being ad- 
vertised for the evening of November 26, 1869. On the 
evening of the concert, however, he became seriously ill, but, 
with a strong will power, determined not to disappoint the 
public. After the performance of a comedietta Gottschalk 
took his seat at the piano and began playing his “Morte,” 
but fell unconscious in a swoon. He was taken to his home, 
and December 8 was removed to Tijuca, some 2 or 3 miles 
from Rio. Relief did not come, however, and the morhing 
of December 18 the artist breathed his last. Much difficulty 
was experienced by the family of Gottschalk in securing 
possession of his effects, and the body did not reach New 
York until October, 1870, and the 3d of that month the 
funeral took place. The music was Cherubini’s Requiem 
Mass in C minor and an arrangement of the artist’s own 
compositions, “Last Hope,” “Solitude” and “Pensee Po- 
etique.” At the close of the service ““Morte” was performed. 
The remains of Gottschalk were conveyed to Greenwood 


Cemecery, Brooklyn, New York, and a beautiful white mar 
ble monument now marks his last resting place. 

Gottschalk died young. Had he lived his genius would 
have asserted itself and made still more glorious the fame 
which he has left behind him. The music of Gottschalk is 
peculiarly original and characteristic. While yet a boy of 
fourteen he drew from his mind the recollection of a hand- 
ful of old Creole melodies, crooned to him while a child in 
the cradle in his Rampart street home, and embellished them 
with such ornamentation and rhythm as to astonish and 
electrify the most cultured Parisian audiences. The genius 
who could conceive such productions as ‘Bamboula,”’ 
*Bananier,” “Savanne,” “Mancenillier,” “Ossian,” &c., ai 
fourteen and fifteen years of age was surely marked out for 
future triumphs. Critics of the Old World have praised 
Gottschalk, but the critics of his own country find fault. 
because, as they say, he always played his own compositions, 
which are sentimental and similar in character. It is true 
that -Gottschalk’s programs embraced many of his own 
compositions, but this was simply because he yielded to the 
popular clamor. He was thoroughly proficient in the 
classics, and frequently played Bach, Beethoven, Weber, 
Henselt, Liszt, Thalberg, and, in fact, every composer whose 
works had acquired at that time a standard reputation in the 
musical world. His own compositions, however, were more 
pleasing to the genera! public, and as he played them in his 
own inimitable manner it was but natural that they should 
form a conspicuous part of his programs. People wem 
to hear Gottschalk play Gottschalk, just as they wished to 
hear Alfred Jaell play Jaell, Thalberg play Thalberg, Henry 
Herz play his own compositions, and so on. Dickens re 
cited from his own works, and so did Thackeray, but that 
does not detract from their merits as authors. At the time 
when Gottschalk began his concerts the public were not so 
well educated in music as at the present day, and the works 
of Chopin, Liszt, Henselt and others were just then rising 
into prominence in this country. 

Gottschalk’s music is difficult to interpret and requires a 
very sympathetic player to bring out the beauties of his 
inspirations. “Last Hope,” “Marche de Nuit,” “Minuit 
de Seville,” {Ricordati” and “Reflets” are all tone poems. 
“Pasquinade,” “Andalousie,” “Arragonesa,” “Bamboula” 
and “Bonanier” are of a different type. The “Berceuse” 
stands alone in its exquisite simpleness. His arrangements 
of “Trovatore” and “Jerusalem” rank with the very high- 
est of operatic transcriptions, and his overture of “William 
Tell” for four hands is a most difficult work to play. The 
“Apotheose” was declared by Thalberg to be one of the 
most difficult and effective compositions ever written for 
the piano. His ballades, scherzos and caprices included 
in his posthumous works are worthy of a place on every 
musician’s shelves. 

Besides his musical compositions, Gottschalk found time 
to indulge in literary work, and his contributions to the 
Atlantic Monthly during the fifties on the subject of music 
and its esthetics (under the heading of “Notes of a 
Pianist”) show him to be possessed of a very philosophical 
and scholarly turn of mind. 

It was Gottschalk’s intention ‘n going to South America 
to accumulate enough wealth to enable him to retire from 
the concert field and devote his whole time to musical com- 
position, especially with reference to his orchestral works, 
symphonies and operas, of which he had several sketched 
out. 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own country, 
and Gottschalk’s talents and genius have not been duly 
appreciated by his own countrymen. The opinions of such 
eminent critics as Berlioz, Adam, Escudier, Thalberg, 
Chopin and many others prominent in music should surely 
have much weight, and if we but consider the amount 
of work achieved by him during his prime of life it is 
easy to see that had he lived he would have accomplished 
much more, which, perhaps, would have been more in 
accord with modern musical requirements. Chopin has 
preserved the “songs of Poland,” Liszt and Brahms have 
done the same for Hungary, and the negro songs of 
Congo square have been handed down to us and will be 
perpetuated through the instrumentality of Gottschalk’s 
fertility of invention and recollection. These, however, do 
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not alone constitute his fame. His music bears every im- 
print of refinement, delicacy, sentiment and passion, 
coupled with a most brilliant treatment of ideas and a 
wealth of harmonic innovations that cannot but elicit the 
admiration of every true musical mind. It may be long 
years from now before another such strikingly native com- 
poser appears upon the musical scene, and New Orleans 
should rest happy and forever feel honored by having in- 
cluded in the cluster of talent that has shed fame upon the 
State of Louisiana the name of so talented a child of 
music as Louis Moreau Gottschalk.—William L. Hawes 
in the New. Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society. 


HE Women’s Philharmonic Society has recently organ- 

ized a department of music for the people. The presi 

dent of the society is Mrs. Lowell T. Field, and the chair- 
man Mrs. E. K. Devlin. 

The first concert in this direction was given Sunday even 
ing, March 11, at the Educational Alliance, when the mos‘ 
prominent artists of their respective departments volun- 
teered their services. 

The concert was given under the personal supervision of 
Miss Hattie Sternfeld, representative of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society at the Educational Alliance. 

The program follows: 

Dua, Beate, GP. Bhsocccccccccccccccecscccccces o60es cosseovccocess Huber 
First piano, Mrs. Josephine Ware Vermilye; second piano, 
Miss Julia Hard. 

Two Past Bony Gules GeO). cc cccccccvcccvcccccevosceseoccoess Collins 
Mrs. Bendell, Misses Courtney, Goodwin, Hogan, Mead, Moore, 
Lily S. Place, Kathryn Smith, Terry, Walton and Craigen. 
Conducted by the composer. 

Harp solo (a Welsh melody)..........cccscccccsceeccsseeseess Thomas 

Mrs. Anna Long Behien. 
Piano solo...... deepedeocscccsoupecoecsocatsuvkeceasboaacbodeoeeane 
Miss Amy Fay. 
Songs— 
Flower Song from Faust 
Ah rendimi quel cor 
BD Geicctcccnacccsecsodoccepcescccssccocosoce 
Sung by the composer, Marie Parcello, contralto. 






Violin solo— 


a ee cocquedeecoucecooneeeoeoeeses Thorne 
Beeneatan BibS.. cesccccncccocpcccooscnesoonsiececeastasseose Bela 
Miss Martina Johnstone, Miss Sax, accompanist. 
Plame selerccccococccsnsewcccevccsncceess cosesbccodnodpeseteebbes os 
Miss Amy Fay. 
Se, DG TRIE. coccoccddvcgndocccececepeponceoonnsecesil Gounod- Bach 


Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Miss Martina Johnstone, 
violin; Mrs. Anna Long Behlen, harp; Mme. Schu- 
berth-Veyman, piano. 

Bucsmite, BMaledle te V...cccccccccccocccsccesedbbsocosesooss Rubinstein 
ME Senn censcovseéeenccsianétnbaewtbeceetainbiel 
Mme. Schuberth-Veyman, conductor; Class C, ensemble 
division, Mrs. Behlen, Miss Wolf, Miss Miller, Miss 
Le Courtney 
Three part song, Rest Thee on this Mossy Pillow............. Smart 
Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, conductor; Mrs. Bendell, Misses 
Courtney, Goodwin, Hogan, Moore, Lily S. Place, Kathryn 
Smith, Terry, Walton and Craigen. Miss Annie 
Mead, accompanist. 





The Willis E. Bacheller Scholarship. 


HE successful competitor for the free scholarship 
offered through Willis E. Bacheller was gained by 
L. Alexander Rains, a New Yorker, about twenty years 
old. The young man has a bass voice of large propor- 
tions, has never studied singing before, so there are no 
faults excepting the natural ones to be overcome, and 
under these favorable circumstances his future should be a 
brilliant one. 
There were over seventy-five applicants, among them 
some really fine voices, which proves that there is an 


abundance of good talent ready waiting to be developed. 
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STEINERT Hatt, Boston, March 18, 1900. 
AST night’s Symphony concert and its Friday 
afternoon rehearsal were pre-eminent in the 
season’s art, both in soloist, Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi, and from its. admirable program here 





appended: 
Symphony in C major (Koechel, 425), B. and H., No. 6....... Mozart 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in G major......-..ecceececeeeees 


Symphonic Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra’.... 
Coverite, OReeR eo. cg ccsccccvcccccccccccoscse: cobyeseesooostooece 

The reception accorded the pianist by Boston was cer- 
tainly due to his quiet, dignified and unostentatious art, 
for he is entirely devoid of mannerisms of any sort, and 
he is artist enough to win his way without them. Of the 
scholarly interpretation of Beethoven’s G minor Concerto, 
his beautiful flowing, clear technic, and the unity and fitness 
of his own cadenzas in the composition there is more in 
another column. The accompaniment of the orchestra, 
with Gericke as its leader and leading spirit, was unique in 
its degree of perfection. Also “Sprach Zarathustra” was 
the next number on the program and I sensed a feeling 
of desire that the impression of the Beethoven might not 
have been removed by the high color of this impressionist, 
Strauss. Yet my second hearing (the first was in New 
York under Paur) was a revelation indeed, as the work 
revealed much beauty of melody, much sense of form and 
indescribably beautiful color, the thread of unity was never 
broken; the effect was superb. Whether the difference in 
the reading gave it this lucidity I cannot say. 

The Mozart Symphony was a cameo of purest cut in the 
skillful hands of Gericke and his insuperable orchestra. 

There will be no concerts next week as the orchestra will 
be on tour. The soloist for the next concerts in Boston 


will be Marie Brema. ° 
** * 





The finest concert given by the Cecilia Society this sea- 
son or last was by all means the one given on Wednesday 
night. Under B. J. Lang, the society gave: 


Cantata, Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast...............cccscccccsess Taylor 
For tenor solo, chorus and orchestra. 
Irish Ballad-Cantata, Phaudrig Crohoore..............ssssees- Stanford 


For chorus and orchestra 
(First performance of both works ir Boston.) 
7 * aa 


The second lecture in the series given by Louis C. Elson 
was one of great interest, and was given in that style 
which so characterizes Mr. Elson’s talks. “Seven Cen- 
turies of English Song” was his well selected and well 
treated subject. His next subject will be “Wagner and 
His Theories.” *® 

** * 

On Saturday afternoon a large and fashionable audience 
was drawn to Steinert Hall by a concert given by Clayton 
Johns, one of Boston’s most talented composers, and 
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pianist as wel]. Mr. Johns presented Marie Brema and J. 
Adamowski. Marie Brema, in addition to a group of 
beautiful songs by Clayton Johns, gave the Schumann 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” cycle, in the highly dramatic 
style for which she is noted. Steinert Hall is rather too 
small for the enormity of her voice, and in consequence 
much of the effect was marred, as there was no room for 
perspective, so to speak. Especially was this the case in 
the dainty songs of the composer, whose accompaniments 
of all the numbers were charming entirely 


* * oF 


On Tuesday evening Maud Leighton G.tchell, a delight- 
fully clever reader, gave a recital at Steinert Hall. Miss 
Gatchell had as assistants Bruce W. Hobbs, tenor, and 
Van Veachton Rogers, harpist. Miss Nellie Dean played 
the accompaniments for Mr. Hobbs, who sang more than 
ordinarily well. Mr. Hobbs has a beautiful tenor voice, 
and he is always happy in his tasteful and melodious selec- 
tions. One charming little number was written by the 
singer himself, who is thoroughly musical. Mr. Rogers 
played with great skill; in fact, brought more music from 
*the harp than one would expect when the literature is so 
meagre. He was really artistic, and it should be the 
pleasure of some of his musical friends to write for him. 

The audience was rightly applausive. 

+ > > 

The most attractive numbers from Gounod’s last and 
greatest oratorio, “Mors et Vita,” will be given at the 
Commonwealth Avenue Church on Sunday evening, the 
25th inst. Besides the quartet of the church, Mr. Beres- 
ford, Frederick Smith, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker and 
Miss Gertrude Edmonds, will be heard in solo selections. 

Boston can boast of no more successful singer than 
Mme. Evta Kileski, who, whether in concert, song or 
She has had a large num- 
and 


oratorio, is equally at home 
ber of engagements with social functions this season, 
March 27 she will sing the title role in Gaul’s “Ruth” at 
Dedham. April 22 Madame Kileski will sing the soprano 
role in the large production of Costa’s “Naaman” that is 
to be givem at Music Hall, under direction of Samuel W. 
Cole. Madame Kileski has another engagment pending, 
or rather two, for the same date, the one calling her to 
the Southern States, the other to the North. The one or 


the other will have to suffer disappointment 


Mary A. Stowell is always untiringly working to ad 
vance the musical life at Wellesley College, over which 
department she presides. A beginning has been made to- 
ward a library of music at this college, and already a 
goodly showing of piano literature, as also a number of 
operas, oratorios, &c., are here to be found. It is hoped 
that this library will eventually contain all the standard 
compositions for piano, voice, violin, as well as trios, 
quartets, symphonies, oratorios and operas, and it will 
doubtless prosper under the energetic generalship of Miss 
s planned for the students 


Stowell. A charming concert 
March 19, to be given by Mme. Mélaine de Wienzkowska, 
of New York, and George E. Dwight, tenor. Planning 
for the advancement of the department, as also attending 
to the class of pupils who study with Miss Stowell in Bos- 
ton, keep her one of the busiest of women 


* o > 


J. Melville Horner is rapidly coming into his share of 
the baritone singing in and about Boston 

March §, in illustration of a music talk by T. M. Os- 
borne, in Frogg’s Museum, Cambridge, Mr. Horner sang 
some Schubert songs and was immediately re-engaged for 
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a Wagner evening, under the same auspices, April 2. He 
also sang with great success the baritone role in Dudley 
Buck’s “Triumph of David,” which was given in Somerville 
March 15, and he has been engaged for Gaul’s “Joan of 
Arc,” to be given in Nashua, N. H., ‘April 5. 

‘Lhe principal entertainment, however, which is engag- 
ing the attention of Mr. Horner is his own song recital, 
to occur at Steinert Hall, Thursday evening, April 12, 
when he will be assisted by William Dietrich Strong, pi- 
anist. The program will include the cycle of songs from 
Tennyson’s “Maud,” by Arthur Somervell, which novelty 
will doubtless receive careful and intelligent treatment in 


his hands. 
** * 


The four songs of Homer A. Norris have just been 
issued in book form by his publisher. These songs are 
written for medium voice, and the poems are by Kipling, 
Edward Rowland Sill, William Prescott Foster and Maet- 
erlinck. The songs themselves have been reviewed in this 
paper while they were still in manuscript, and there is 
nothing to be added, except that they are entirely modern, 
very musical and altogether charming—in fact they are 
very superior to many songs that are heard everywhere 
throughout the country. 

*_* * 

Mrs. Carlotta Morse Dreyfus and Miss Jessie Arine 
Morse gave a recital March 7 to the St. Cecilia Society, at 
the Academy of Notre Dame. These very versatile young 
ladies gave a program of song, recitation and piano selec- 
tions in which both proved themselves equally at home 
in all of the branches both played, both sang and both read. 
The affair was voted one of the most successful ever given 
at the Convent of Notre Dame, and a large number of 
prominent people were present. The officers of the St. 
Cecilia Society for 1900 are: Mrs. Carlotta Morse Drey- 
fus, president; Miss Alice Muilen, vice-president; Miss 
Mary Carney, secretary, and Miss Mary Hale, treasurer. 
The accompanists are Misses Dolan, Doherty and Mc- 
Sweeney. 

** * 

Allen B. Shepard, the husband of the well-known pian- 
st, Martha Dana Shepard, is critically ill. 

> * *& 


March 29 a program oi interest will be given at the 
Tuileries in aid of the South End Day Nursery. ‘The 
participants are Miss Aagot Lunde, Stephen Townsend, 
Walter Hawkins and Miss Laura Hawkins. 

. oe 


W. B. Lincoln, of the firm of Lincoln & Vander Pyl, has 
quite a reputation as an organist. Mr. Lincoln has just 
been elected to the position of organist and choirmaster 
for the Immanuel Baptist Church of Newton. 

** * 


The Fadette Woman’s Orchestra has just returned after 
a long tour through the States, where it appeared in the 
Y. M. C. A. courses. 

The orchestra, under its clever director, Mrs. Caroline 
B. Nichols will give a concert at Association Hall, April 
6. Miss Bertha Webb, of New York, will be violin soloist, 

** 


Mme. Schiller has announced a piano recital at Associa- 
tion Hall, Thursday afternoon, March 29. Mme. Schiller 
will give, among solo numbers, the octet by Rubinstein, 
for which she will have the assistance of the Adamowski 
Quartet; M. Maguarre, flute; M. Selmer, clarinet, and Mr. 
Hackebarth, horn. 

** * 

Max Heinrich and his charming daughter, Miss Julia, 

will give three song recitals, April 2, 3, 5, at Steinert Hall. 
** * 


I am in receipt of a kind remembrance from San Fran- 
cisco, _Cal., in the eee of an invitation to the first con- 














cert, seventh season, of the Pianists’ Club, under the di- 

rection of one of America’s most delightful pianists and 

most earnest workers, Robert A. Tolmie, whose work with 

this club has been of the greatest possible musical benefit. 

With all the club work of Boston, I know of none doing 

just this sort of valuable work to the pianist and to music. 
** * 

Miss J. A. Jones, in Steinert Hall, is one of the teachers 
deeply interested in preparatory teaching. For all those 
who feel that anyone is good enough to teach beginners, 
a talk with her would give them something to think over. 
The day is passing, however, when this thought exists 
among people of culture, and many people are turning to 
such methods as Miss Jones instructs, which puts music 
on a basis of intelligence from the first day. 

->- * * 


Mme. Axeline de Berg Lofgren has been filling engage- 
ments with the Swedish Chorus, which consists of twelve 
young ladies, all dressed in national costumes. Of the 
singing of this chorus many complimentary things are 
heard, and after an entertainment given at the Y. W. C. A., 
Mme. De Berg Lofgren received the following well-de- 
served letter: 

Dear Frienp—The members of the Home Circle have requested 
me to convey to the Swedish Ladies’ Chorus through you their very 
sincere gratitude for your great kindness in coming to sing for us 
on Wednesday evening. We all know that it was to the Swedish 
Chorus we owe much of the success of the occasion. Everybody 
was charmed with their wonderful singing and delighted with their 
picturesque costumes. We thank you very heartily and trust that 
you may be greatly blessed in your work. Very sincerely yours, 

Anna L. Brown. 


Very much interest is manifested in the coming recitals 
of De Pachmann and Marteau. The drawing power of 
these two names together will doubtless fill Music Hall 
Thursday and Saturday. 

Emi.iz FRANCES BAvuER. 


Broad Street Conservatory. 


N Wednesday evening, March 14, in the concert hall 

of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 

a piano recital was given by Miss J. Leone Rhoades, as- 

sisted by Mr. Pedrick, baritone; Miss Cushing, a promis- 

ing young violinist; Mr. Meaker, ‘cello, and Miss De 
Ginther, accompanist. 

The program was one to suit the most critical.’ As a 
student Miss Rhoades showed fine training and unmistak- 
able talent, acquitting herself throughout the wide scope 
of her selections in a manner that could not but reflect 
pride upon herself, satisfaction to her teachers and marked 
plefsure upon her audience. 

The program was as follows: 





Prelude and Fugue in C mimor.........ccceccceccccccccecseeeeees Bach 
GOMGAR, GH Direcsccvevesecrcecessecevecsvestaessevedcoccceves Beethoven 
Vocal solo, Honor and Arms (Samson)............sseceseeeees Handel 
Jangreenptes, Gp. 896 TRO. Q.ccccccccccvescsconécevccessoccesees Schubert 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 26........+-ccceeceeeceees Schumann 
Vocal solos— 

5 BiOPR. FRG ccnrccccctndtéves cockssevetivccscsdivevssdneut Grieg 

EP Wee ctecc icdvsbstnctwtetcscdeccesoccceseced Schumann 

No One My Grief Can Feel..............0ceecee0e Tschaikowsky 
Boude, as 2 Thee Pecasscccccpesapticuscocecéicccssocoscqccessees Chopin 
PUR... BartesOle cc cocccesvocccessscesecccceccqsovcccesesecesé Rubinstein 
PRSGIRBS | ccisccttcins vb ctctndcoctcsnvccecevesscuserebocessdovesecteged Kwast 
Vocal solo, Prologue (I Pagliacci).............ssseceesees Leoncavalio 
Trio, for piano and strings in G...........sceceeeecseeeeeeseeees Haydn 








Hadden-Alexander’s Summer Studio. 


RS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER will be at home in 

the cool and beautiful Powers studio, Carnegie 

Hall, all summer, this year, many teachers West and 

South who cannot study at other times expressing a de- 

sire to study with her then. As will be seen in another 

part of this paper, she is now associated with Mr. Powers 

in his studios. On Tuesday evening, March 27, at 8, 

Chapter Hall, Carnegie Hall, she will give a piano re- 

cital, playing classic and modern composers before the 
__Women’ s Philharmonic Saciety. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Programs. 

This (Wednesday) Afternoon, March 21, 1900. 
Overture, “The Bartered Bride”................. Smetana 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” for violin and orchestra, in 

EE ER nc be nec ens bren cence ts ceees Lalo 
Fantaisie-Overture, “Hamlet,” op. 67....... Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92........... Beethoven 

Soloist, T. Adamowski. 


To-morrow, (Thursday) Evening, March 22, 1900. 
Symphony in C major (Koechel, No. 425) (B. & 

H., 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in G major, op. 58... Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathusira,” 

WL Bie sca ckiscbecccsnved cevtqnepeess Richard Strauss 


Soloist, Ernst von endian 








Francis ment Tour. 


NE of the singers in great demand this season is Fran- 

cis Rogers, the baritone. Recently Mr. Rogers was 

oue of the principal attractions at a concert given at 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, at Lakewood, N. J. He also gave two 
recitals this month at Philadelphia, with Mrs. Waldo Rich- 
ards, the Boston reader. Yesterday (Tuesday) Mr. Rogers 
gave a recital at Washington, and he will sing at the cap- 
ital again this week, Friday. To-day (Wednesday) Mr. 
Rogers is in Cleveland, where he will give a concert with 
Howard Brockway. At this concert Mr. Rogers will sing 
a number of Brockway’s latest songs. Another important 
engagement for Mr. Rogers occurs on March 27, when the 
singers will be in Pittsburg to take part in Ethelbert Nevin’s 
concert. The program for that occasion will include Nevin’s 
new work, ‘Captive Memories,” Mr. Rogers singing the 
solo for baritone. As will be remembered, Nevin's “Ros- 
ary” was written for Mr. Rogers. 





College Engagements for Clarence Eddy. 


LARENCE EDDY, whose successful tour under the 
direction of Loudon G. Charlton has attracted the 
attention ef music lovers everywhere, has given recitals at 
many of the Jeading colleges of the country this season. 
During the past few weeks Mr. Eddy has played at 
Wellesley, Ann ‘Arbor, Monmouth, Judson Institute, 
Marion, Alabama, Lincoln (Neb.) University and Beloit 
(Wis.) College. His  spring-engagements include dates at 
Olivet (Mich.) College, at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; 
the Beethoven School of Music, at Meadville, Pa.; Williams 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., and several others. At Wells 
College, which, by the way, is Mrs. Cleveland’s alma 
mater, Mr. Eddy will play with Emil K. Niupler and an- 
other artist yet to be selected the Rheinberger Trio ofr or- 
gan, ‘cello and piano. Mr. Eddy’s tour. will continue up to 
May s. “gels 


Many Miner Songs. 


ISS MARTHA MINER has been singing at an ex- 
ceptional number of musical events during the past 
six weeks. She has been engaged to sing the part of 
Phyllis in Richard Henry Warren's opera of that name, to 
be given at the Waldorf-Astoria next month. 
The following list shows engagements referred to: 
February 2, Passaic; 5th, Sorosis, Waldorf-Astoria; 
12th, Elizabeth, “The Lady of Shalott;” 14th, Newark; 
15th, Y. M. C. A., Harlem; 20th, musicale, Mrs. Cheever’s; 
23d, musicale, Dr. Danforth’s; 26th, Elizabeth; 27th, 
Orange, Haydn Orchestra. 
March 1, St. David’s Society, Hotel Savoy; 12th, Henry 
K. Hadley’s last recital; 16th, organ recital, Scotch Presby 
terian Church. 
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256 Mance Street 
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., Professor Goulet’s q 
{—="Symphony Concerts. 


OTABLE musical events are 
the fortnightly concerts given 
in Windsor Hall by Pro- 


\ 
) 


chestra. Prominent soloists 
are introduced and their 
efforts, associated with the 
creditable performances of 
this organization of local 
musicians, combine to 
benefit the artistic life of 
the city. 
Before a large and very en- 
thusiastic audience Wm. 
H. Rieger, tenor, of New 
York, won an ovation on 
the afternoon of February 9. 
At the succeeding concert, 
when the orchestral players were in particularly good form, 
Miss Jardine Thomson assisted, and was likewise very suc- 
cessful, though at times her singing was hardly loud enough 
for the extensive dimensions of the hall united with the too 
overpowering tendencies of the orchestra. Miss Thomson 
is a Canadian artist who has spent the past five years in 
England. Her voice is a high and agreeable soprano, and 
her chromatic scale passages claim special mention, for they 
are marvels of correctness and clearness. 

At the last concert, which took place on March 9, the pro- 
gram was as follows, Miss Sadie Dowing. a promising 
young contralto, and Mrs. Ives, a talented and well-known 
local pianist, being the soloists : 
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Professor Goulet conducted with his accustomed force 
and discretion, but for some unknown reason this program 
was not interpreted as brilliantly as were some of its pre 


decessors. 


e..@ «© 


Before leaving for Rome Arthur Friedheim will again 
appear in Toronto, the date of his recital being March 22, 
when it is to be hoped that the audience will hear a repe- 
tition of the Chopin Preludes, his playing of which made 
a decidedly favorable impression upon the occasion of his 
latest concert in the latter city 


s$ 8 8 


During her recent sojourn in Toronto Ellen Terry vis- 
ited the spacious studio of A. Dickson Patterson, the Can- 


adian portrait painter. The artistic and dramatic conver- 


sation of the hour was pleasantly interrupted by Miss 
Florence Marshall, one of the finest young pianists 
brought before the public by H. M. Field, the Canadian 


musician now living in Leipsic, Germany. Miss Marshall 
contributed compositions by Bach and Mendelssohn, and 


her unmistakable pianistic ability was favorably com- 
mented upon by Miss Terry 
* * > 


Concerning the singing of Ernest Sharpe, the gifted 
basso, who is unquestionably a credit to this, his native 
land, the Canadian press has spoken in laudatory terms, 
but it must be regretfully acknowledged that at the ad- 
mirable recitals given by Yr Sharpe in Ottawa and in 
Toronto the vocalist was not greeted by sufficiently large 
audiences. This was simply another example of a prophet 
lacking the due honor in his own country. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Sharpe will return shortly, when he should 
receive the liberal patronage of concert-going musicians, 
and a very warm reception from the general public, who, 
having once been impressed with his fine voice and manly 
personality, will not fail thereafter to herald him as a great 
favorite. 

+ 

Under the heading, “Canada Is Not So Backward,” the 
March number of the Anglo-American Magazine prints 
the following paragraph: 


We hear considerable about the non-progressive side of Canadian 
character, but there is a side which we do not hear so much about, 
and which is nevertheless truly existent. The fact is that Canada. 
although it may take little interest generally in the happenings of 
the world outside of the Dominion, is minding its own business and 
moving forward along its natural lines of development with a prog- 
ress that it slow is, on the whole, not unencouraging. In the speech 
from the throne, delivered at the opening of Parliament on the rst 
of February, the Governor-General referred to the continued pros- 
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perity of the country and the unprecedented increase in the trade 
returns. Satisfaction, too, was expressed with the large number of 
settlers that have taken up lands in the Northwest, showing that 
the efforts of the Government to promote immigration have been 
successful not only in securing a large iucrease in population, but 
also in the repatriation of Canadians who in less prosperous times 
left Canada and are now ready and anxious to return. These con 
ditions are encouraging and of a substantial nature; they must be 
particularly gratifying to those who are sometimes accused of being 
backward and silurian in their ways. 

But the difficulty lies in the very fact that too frequently 
we look upon our “conditions” as “particularly gratifying,” 
while our “expressions of satisfaction” are apt to shape 
themselves into a continuous performance. Artists, poets, 
politicians and governor-generals, why cherish this char 
acteristic Canadian contentment? Surely “dissatisfaction” 
a word which should occasionally the 
caressing covers of a dictionary 
* 


is escape from 


* * 





In Montreal the event of the week has been the parade 


of the “Strathcona Horse.” the mounted contingent 
which is about to sail from Halifax for South Africa. 
Compared with their long watched for arrival, their tri 


umphant journey on foot through both the French and 
English portions of the city, and their final departure, all 
musical and dramatic events have beem as naught in the 
eyes of the populace May HaMILTon. 


Birthday Reception. 
RS. THEODORE SUTRO 


evening reception on the 14th at her residence, road 
street and Riverside Drive, in honor of Mr. Sutro’s birth- 
day. About 150 guests attended. A musical program was 
given by Harry E. Arnold, pianist; Miss Josephine Sullivan, 
harpist; Lewis Williams, baritone; Sefior Eladio Charll, 
tenor; Harry Patterson Hopkins, a young composer; Miss 
Lucy M. Lehmann, Miss Catherine Schlosser, Kitty Pan- 
critius, Miss Edith M. Clover, Miss Hatch, Miss Maud 
Brevoort, Miss Maud Humphreys and Mrs. Adriel B. Ely 
Among the guests were Mrs. Thomas Hicks, Mrs. H. F 
Brevoort, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Smith, Mrs. Sheppard 
Knapp and daughter, Mrs. Alex. H. DeHaven, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. U. Parsons, Mrs. Charles Hicke Miss Hicks, Mr 
and Mrs. Edw. Gavigan, Mrs. J. D. K. Crook, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Clinton, Mrs. H. B. Roelker. G. D. Lamb, 
Rev. J. L. Clark, Miss Makley, Miss Phillips, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; Miss Northam, Miss L. A. Northam, Mrs. J. 
V. Donahue, Mrs. A. Klingberg, Hon. and Mrs. W. S 
Logan, Mrs. T. L. Feitner, Mrs. I. A. Powell, Mrs. A. Mc- 
Kinley, Miss M. A. McKinley, Mrs. W. T. Cornell. Miss 
Cornell. the Misses Elmer, Mrs. Alex. Thain, the Misses 
Thain, Mrs. H. Villard, Madame Van Norman, Judge and 
Mrs. M. J. O’Brien. Mrs. M. O’Brien, Mrs. J. Talcott and 
Mrs. W. M. Van Norden. 


gave an afternoon and 





Joseph S. Baernstein in Milwaukee. 


HE American basso, Joseph S. Baernstein, continues 
He is as popular in the 
Recently he sang in 
than at his 


Following are some 


to delight large audiences 
West as at his home here in the East 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
previous appearances in that city 


with even greater success 


of the latest press notices: 


Mr 
ing vocally particularly well disposed 
giant, heing 
noble proportions f the 
fully demonstrated in his interpretation of this character 
the infinite tenderness of the sentiment here 
favorite with the au 


lid himself full justice, be- 
His work as Harapha, the 
and of 
highest degree was 


Baernstein, the magnificent basso 


was very imposing, his voice decp, musical 


That he is an artist 
and again 
in the lines of Manoah 
being exquisitely revealed. He was a great 


dience.—Evening Wisconsin. 





Mr. Baernstein, whose beautiful bass-haritone voice we pleasantly 
remembered from a former visit, deepened the fine impression he 
made then. His work showed intelligence and good taste.-Milwau- 
kee Herald 
prominently the star. His strong 

with his intec'ligence and fine in- 


Mr. Baernstein was 
and ringing bass voice, together 


Vocally, 


ise portrayed the two parts of 
Manoah, so vastly differ- 
Milwaukee Ger 


terpretations, gained great success 
the bragging Harapha and the loving father 
dramatic intelligence 


ent in character, with great 


mania. 
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WASHINGTON, March 17, 1900. { 


in this column some time ago have reached 
such a state with regard to singers that a 
musical union seems to be a great necessity. 

There are in existence here certain social organizations 
composed of well-to-do people, who are able to pay for 
their musical entertainment. These clubs appoint certain 
of their number to go about soliciting singers to supply 
the entertainment for their meetings gratis. While char- 
ity singing is a very admirable thing at times, it is radi- 
cally wrong for professional singers to permit even rea- 
sons of friendship to persuade them to accede to requests 
of this kind. Does a man walking into his friend’s store 
expect to buy a pair of shoes for nothing? If he does, 
does he usually get them? And yet there are professional 
singers here who are foolish enough to help these rich 
beggars to cut down the prices of music and cheapen 
their wares. When a professional singer goes to one of 
these places he injures himself and his co-workers in 
three ways. First, he lowers his own value in the musical 
market—if he sings gratis for A, B will not want to pay 
him; secondly, he injures all of the other singers, because 
if he will sing for nothing others will be expected to do 
the same; thirdly, he caters to that degraded taste which 
wants to “get something for nothing,” and which is so 
deleterious to all progress. 

Now, I do not blame these clubs so much as might ap- 
pear at first. There are lots of young singers still in the 
studios who are anxious to sing on every occasion for 
practice. Let them practice on these people. Here is a 
fair exchange. The people get someone’s pupil to sing 
for nothing. The pupil gets the desired practice. But let 
it stop right here. Do not invite professionals, and if 
they are invited, expect to receive from them the rebuke 
that “beggars shouldn’t be choosers.” 





*x x + 


A delightful treat was given to all who attended the 
Choral Society rehearsal last Monday. After the princi- 
pal work of the evening had been finished, the president, 
William Bruce King, gave a most interesting talk on “Die 
Meistersinger,” which was illustrated by Mrs. King at the 
piano. Anton Kasper then played the “Prize Song” in 
such d very charming manner that the whole audi- 


ence, consisting of the members of the society and their 
friends in the balcony, went wild with enthusiasm. This 
is good work, and let us have more of it.. Why don’t you 
give just such an analysis at one of the public concerts 
of the society and let the society illustrate it, Mr. King? 


* * * 


Dr. John Theophil, who was the first to inaugurate the 
organ recitals here, is one of the few teachers of harmony 
and counterpoint in Washington. He uses the Stuttgart 
method, which he studied abroad under Dr. Faisst. 


* * * 


The De Pachmann recital on Wednesday was a grand suc- 
cess, the theatre being crowded from top to bottom. and 
nearly all of the standing room taken. 

* * * 

The numbers which S. Monroe Fabian will play at the 
Saengerbund concert to-morrow are a Nocturne and Pol- 
onaise by Chopin, Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Cap- 
priccio and a Valse by Nicolas Rubinstein. 

* * * 


The concert of the Georgetown Orchestra will occur on 
May 3. 
** * 
Miss Margaret Koontz is announced as the soloist for 
Haley’s next concert. 
** * 
Angelo Tronani had the honor of playing for the Presi- 
dent and his friends last Tuesday evening. 


*-_ * * 


Charles H. Rabold is the soloist for the next chamber 


music concert. BeErENICE THOMPSON. 





New Wissner Hall. 


OR the past six years Otto Wissner has been formu- 
lating plans for a music hall in Brooklyn that will 
be the equal of anything in this country. 

When Mr. Wissner moved from 294, 296 and 298 Fulton 
street to his present address, Nos. 538 and 540 Fulton 
street, it was expected that he would abandon his plans, 
as the fine auditorium on the second floor of his ware- 
rooms, with a seating capacity of 700, seemed sufficiently 
large. But musical Brooklyn has outgrown Wissner Hall, 
and as there is nothing excepting’'a very large and 
draughty Academy of Music, the frequent demand for an 
auditorium for 1,500 to 2,000 seating capacity has deter- 
mined Mr. Wissner in his original intentions, which he 
has not for one moment abandoned. Everything is ready for 
the new music hall. A prominent position on a leading 
thoroughfare of Brooklyn is desired, and will certainly be 
found, as not only is Mr. Wissner a progressive man, but the 
business men associated with him in this enterprise are all 
determined to carry it to a successful issue. 

The plan as at present thought out is to build an im- 
posing edifice on one of the best streets of the city. The 
ground floor will be laid out in shops, the rental being a 
large factor in the maintenance of the hall. The hall itself 
will, of course, be built on the latest modern principles, 
and will undoubtedly prove of great value in the promotion 
of the best in music in the borough of Brooklyn. 


Special Teachers’ Course. 


HE Easter holidays give an opportunity to teachers 
in suburban cities and in distant towns who are in- 
terested in the study of music or who give lessons them- 
selves to come to New York during this period of vaca- 
tion and take a course of vocal training, particularly 
adapted to the normal system; that is to say, a special 
teachers’ course indicating to voca! teachers how to apply, 
not only one, but any number of methods to voice training. 
The teachers who take advantage of this opportunity 
could return re-enforced with a great deal of knowledge, 
which must necessarily escape them during the long ses- 
sions that they have in their cities, where there is so little 
opportunity to hear great singers or great singing, or 
such singing as will give them light upon the mysteries 
of the voice. 

Mme. Evans von Klenner has arranged her studio, 40 
Stuyvesant street, for the reception of such teachers as are 
prepared to accept this chafice, and has set by the Easter 
holidays, which will begin during the second week in 
April. All teachers reflecting upon this can communicate 
with her and she will indicate what is to be done in the 
matter. 








Marteau-De Pachmann. 


T the first of the coming Marteau-De Pachmann violin- 
piano recitals, which is to be given in Mendelssohn 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 28, Mr. Henri Mar- 
teau will be heard for the two hundredth time in this coun- 
try. On this date also he wil! celebrate his six hundredth 
public appearance in concert. The second of the Marteau 
De Pachmann recitals will be given in Mendelssohn Hall on 
Friday afternoon, the 30th inst. The following will be 
the program for the first recital. 


Bote, TE Ge GMD... dds due tads sete oc ccccccecccccccccccsccecssoses Mozart 
MM. De Pachmann and Marteau. 
Prelude and Fugue, G minor (for violin alone)............+.0«+++ Bach 
Rte covdvesncdounpesecscenscacesvapcodppsandeavese sesseteoseusees Bach 
Pantasiestiick, op. 27, NO. 2......cccccccccsesccceccessesveeeess Sjdgren 
Scherzo Tarantelle............-.00+e+eeeee dm: - odapocoseiaiee Wieniawski 
M. Marteau. 
Tore Prolendee .cccscccccccccccccccccccccccoccs -covecesesoccocooces Chopin 
Pid Bec cepnccccasevcccecescoccoeddbepessccesntbeseces@bous Chopin 
WIE Sac vecccscccccnsédeccscchescecacdanboccgpeocesoncssbocd Chopin 
WE .cciccvccscccsivscccceccsccccccccecsocosecccosecocooccocoss ...Chopin 
M. De Pachmann. 
Sonata, op. 47, A major (Kreutzer).......... s-sesceseceeeee Beethoven 


MM. De Pachmann and Marteau. 


Miss Travers’ mani. 


ISS FRANCES M. TRAVERS, the young Canadian 
soprano, who now makes her home in New York, i 
in great demand for Lenten musicales. Last Tuesday she 
sang at Miss Leary’s sewing class, and on Thursday after- 
noon she charmed the guests and members of the class as- 
sembled at the residence of Mrs. Harry Kingsley on Madi- 
son avenue. Miss Travers’ songs on Tuesday were “May 
Morning,” by Denza; “The Rosary,” by Nevin, and “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” by Arne. The program Thurs 
day included a group of English songs, sung charmingls 
by the young singer. Last Thursday evening Miss Travers 
at the Lenox Road M. E. Church, Flatbush. Brooklyn, for 
the benefit of the church. A criticism of her singing at the 
concert will be found in the Brooklyn notes. 
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Silver Anniversary. 


OME of the restless and unhappy agitators ‘n 
this country may be aided in finding a solution 
x of the “woman problem” by studying the 
career of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. The 
fragile, dark-eyed little woman who has delighted thou- 
sands upon thousands of music lovers, combines modesty 
with genius and tranquil domesticity with fame extending 
over two continents. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is a happy wife and mother 
The home life of the pianist is as ideal as her public career 


iD 


is great. 

The women pianists of the day who can accurately be 
described as “great” may be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. There can hardly be two opinions regarding 
Madame Zeisler, who has grown in her art until she stands 
the equal of the greatest of her contemporaries. Although 
Madame Zeisler has hardly reached her prime, as ages 
in this day, Monday, February 26, 1900, it 
was twenty-five years since she made her début, playing 
then for the first time with orchestra an andante by Bee- 
thoven. The concert at which the little Fannie was in- 
vited .o play was given by the Beethoven Society of Chi- 
cago. The director was Carl Wolfsohn, Fannie’s teacher 

Musical circles in Chicago are preparing to celebrate 
the silver anniversary of Madame’s Zeisler’s artistic career 
The pianist herself has arranged a “silver jubilee” recital, 
to be given in Chicago on March 24. Since her infancy 
Madame Zeisler has made the great city on Lake Michigan 
her permanent home. Local pride is a strong trait in the 
character of Chicagoans, and so it is natural to look for 
ward to some fitting public acknowledgment of Madame 
Zeisler’s brilliant achievements as a pianist. 

While age, according to the calendar, is merely a relative 
matter, those who clamor for facts may be better satisfied 
when they know the number of calendar years Madame 
Zeisler has lived. At the time of the Chicago fire, October, 
1871, Fannie Bloomfield was six years old. In 1881 she 
was sixteen, in 1891 she was twenty-six, and in 1901 she 
will be thirty-six years old—‘the age of the gods,” as 
Goethe declared. 

While the people who first heard the little Fannie pro- 
claimed her a “prodigy,” there was a healthy, virile quality 
about her performances which promised richly for the 
future, and the world knows to-day that all of these pre- 
dictions have fulfilled. The little girl of six who 
went to her practicing with unabated enthusiasm was a 
true genius. She possessed the divine fire. All honor, 
then, to the discriminating ones who in those early years 
encouraged the parents of Fannie substantially and other- 
wise. Among the first to urge a‘career for Fannie was 
Henry Greenbaum, a prominent citizen of Chi ago. 

Like many other worthy people, Fannie’s parents lost 
everything at the time of the great fire. What seems now 
like a happy omen, they did manage to save Fannie’s 
piamo, and the removal of the old instrument 
from the conflagration on the lake front over to the West 
Side was made at great expense and excitement, Fannie 
becoming almost delirious with joy when she found that 


count on 


been 


square 


her precious piano was safe 

As in the case of the greatest musicians, practicing was 
Fannie’s delight. As a mere tot she would sit at her in 
strument and play and play, regardless of the hours and her 
vitality. The parents were frequently obliged to interrupt 
and urge the little one to take some rest 

What a contrast to the homes where the practice hour 


is one of agony for the mother, who so often is com- 
pelled to alternately coax and threaten her offspring. 
When Fannie Bloomfield was in her ‘teens she 
taken fo hear Madame Essipoff, and it was that fortunate 
event which inspired the little girl to become a great artist. 
Soon after hearing the famous Russian woman play 
Fannie went to Vienna, and for five years studied faith- 
fully under Leschetizky. Previous to that she had studied 
with but one teacher, and he the faithful Carl Wolfsohn. 
In after years, in an interview, Madame Zeisler advised 
ambitious students not to flit from one teacher to another. 
She deemed it wise to select a good master and remain 
with him for a number of years at least, and then if it was 
desirable to make a change, a teacher of higher rank shou!d 
be sought. In her Zeisler lamented 
because so many of the American students in Germany 
go from teacher to teacher, and were thus kept busy un- 
learning from one what another had taught them. As 
Madame Zeisler, who only had two teachers, has at- 
matters worth 


was 


interview Madame 


tained eminence, her advice on these is 


considering 

The following translation from a German magazine is 
an indication of how Madame Zeisler’s genius appealed 
to European musicians: 


Reviewing the entire field of competitors for pianistic honors, with 
a range of critical observation extending over a long series of years, 
we do not hesitate to proclaim Bloomfield-Zeisler the queen of her 
instrument. Her deeply musical nature, the splendor of her virtu- 
osity, which is equally developed in every direction, the wealth of 
color and variety of her touch, would in themselves suffice to char- 
acterize Mrs. Zeisler as a phenomenon of the first importance. But 
what gives the true stamp to the work of Zeisler is a temperament 
so glowing and yet so artistically ennobled as can hardly be found 
in any other instrumentalist. She dares to go the extreme limit in 
drawing on the resources of the soul without ever transgressing the 
boundary line of beauty. She becomes totally immersed in the 
waves of the composer's genius, but ever maintains herself 
magisterial authority in the torrent of her own passion.—Alexander 


with 


Moszkowski in Das Magazin fiir Literatur, Berlin, November 10 
1894. 
When Madame Zeisler returned to this country after 


studying abroad five years, one of the New York critics 
referring to her first recital, stated in his criticism: 

“She is a youthful performer, happy in her faults.” f 

The faults at that period were mainly due to the im- 
passioned nature of the woman. In those early days the 
pianist displayed rashness in several ways. Her tempi 
were too hurried and her fortes too exaggerated. All of 
this the pianist knew herself, and consequently agreed with 
what the critics wrote concerning her faults. The same 
critics, however, waxed enthusiastic over her tone, which 
they pronounced to be of “remarkable volume, clear. 
beautiful and crystalline.” Her individuality also aroused 
the admiration of the “knowing ones,” who predicted that 
she would outgrow her faults in time 

Ten years later when she played again before some of 
the “same wise men” the latter were compelled to state 
that she had grown and that she then interpreted the com- 
positions of Beethoven almost as acceptably as she did 
those of Rubinstein and Schumann. Previously she had 
been hailed as “The Sarah Bernhardt of the Piano,” but 
at this later period her intense emotional style and mag- 
netism seemed linked to womanly dignity and scholarl 
breadth and finish. One critic after hearing her play with an 
orchestra the Beethoven Concerto in E flat major stated that 
she “was equally great as an interpreter of the serenely 
classical style as she was of the emotional. What was in- 
deed most noticeable in the performance was the exqui- 
site delicacy of her playing.” 

In Europe Madame Zeisler made the acquaintance of 
many noted musicians. She met Rubinstein early in her 
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career, and that great artist declared that he preferred her 
interpretation of his D minor Concerto to that of any pi 
anist he had ever heard. The beautiful composition was 


played by Madame Zeisler before royalty at a concert in 


Munich. The audience went fairly wild. Among those 
applauded Madame Zeisler the 
Gisela, daughter the Austrian Emperor 
practically an American, Madame Zeisler was 


Rubinstein became a 


Archduchess 
Although 


in the 


who was 


of 
born 
Austrian domain—in Galicia warm 
friend of Madame Zeisler and the two interchanged greet 
ings for many years, and the friendship*continued up to 
Rubinstein’s death. 

After playing some three years in public, 
ler returned to Vienna and paid an extended visit 
@ Madame Zeisler true cosmopolitan, 
glance the best in all men and women, and finding it pos 
New York 


Madame Zeis 


is a seeing at a 


sible to be happy with her art in ail places 


and Boston, she declared some years ago, were “garden 
spots” for music in America. Since that statement was 
made Chicago has grown in artistic importance, and no 


doubt Madame Zeisler would to-day include Chicago in 
the list of New York Madame 


Zeisler has occasion described 


of artistic worth 
than one 
‘comfortable place.” New Yorkers 


those who find favor are made supremely happy 


cities 
on more as a 
artists, and 
Boston 
This 


carries 


‘love 


1s 


is appreciative, too, but not so demonstrative.” 


Madame Zeisler’s verdict, and coming from her 


weight 
Madame 


Concerning the proper age to begin a career, 


Zeisler believes that it should be early in the teens This 
applies especially to pianists Twenty,” she declares, “‘is 
too late, for then the fingers are too stiff and the brain is 


not open to impressions.” 
Like many other men and women who 


greatness, Madame Zeisler adheres to system in all that 


so 


have achieved 


she does. She practices in the morning always, and 
this rule prevails whether at home or on a tour. The 
pianist allows nothing to interfere with her practicing 


hours. When at home Madame Zeisler accepts a few pro 
fessional pupils. She also contributes her share to phil 
anthropy. Poor students of marked talent have had les 


sons from her, and for these lessons she receives no com 
pensation in money 

If the students were their teacher the 
world would remain in Madame Zeisler’s 


generosity, which is as sincere and wholesome as her na 


as secretive as 


ignorance of 
ture. Anyone who has looked into the tender, mystical 
dark eyes would expect noble deeds to emanate from the 
woman 

Referring, again, to Madame Zeisler’s doméstic ‘side, she 


is a delightful hostess, speaking, of course, several 
languages, and well read in matters not concerned with 
music. Her husband, Sigmund Zeisler, is a successful 
lawyer. Their residence on La Salle avenue reflects the 


happy union as well as an all around culture. The music 


room is spacious and very inviting. Here the privileged 
few are frequently invited to hear music in a charming 
informal way. Souvenirs from various countries abound 
and upon the walls hang the portraits of great music 
with appended autographs 

On the south wall of this room there 
large laurel wreath, tied with blue ribbon, presented to 
Other 


ians 
is suspended the 
Madame Zeisler at her Berlin début wreaths sur 
round the one from Germany, and all are valued as some 
thing most precious by the great pianist 

As boys are apt to inhabit traits and talents from the 


mother rather than from the father, be 
terested to hear that Madame Zeisler’s sons are musical 


many will in 


The eldest son, who is just thirteen years old, is already 


by the two great RUSSIANS, 
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a fine violinist. The youngest, hardly more than an in- 
fant, seems to be a genuine prodigy. Those who know 
declare that this mite of humanity sings correctly some of 
the most difficult compositions he has heard his mother 
play upon the piano. 

An entire volume of sermons on “Woman’s Sphere” is 
embodied in the home life and public career of Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. The illustrations which may be drawn 
from such a woman’s work speak more eloquently than 
many learned essays. 

Madame Zeisler’s jubilee recital in Chicago will be given 
at the Central Music Hall Saturday evening, March 24. 
The program will be as follows: 
Etudes symphoniques, Op 13...-+c+cecccereceeeeereeeeeeeeees 
Andante, F major......-.ccccccecceccerecsececenseeseeaceeees 
Hark, Hark, the Lark (Serenade).........+ssceceesceeereeees 
The Esl King.......ccccccscccccccscccccccccccosvsesessees 
Berceuse, OP. 57---cccccccccecsececececrcuserceesseseseeersessens 
Valse, op. 64, NO. 1.....ccceeccecceeeeeecereeeecccacecserseeeeees 
Etude, op. 25, No. 3.. 
Etude, op. 25, No. 9..... 
Etude, op. 10, No. 4. 
Polonaise, OP. $3..-..sssccsececcecrceccecesesccccecsscescscessees 
Ungeduld, op 57, No. f....cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereecnsentes 
Barcarolle, op. 30, NO. L.cccccceeeccecuecececuesseeeesetess 
Prelude, op. 52, } 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12.....-.seceeeceeeeercreepececnsnsenes 

What seems especially interesting at ‘this time is the pub- 
lication of a neat volume containing press notices of Mme. 
Zeisler’s appearances in the principal cities of Germany and 
this country. Many of the criticisms are signed by the 
critics, and these all with one accord are names prominent 
in the realm of musical criticism. 








Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


ISS EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, who re- 
turned recently from a Western trip, five weeks of 
which were spent in Chicago, has some interesting things 
to say about her system and the reception it met with. 
She says that the field in that city for teachers of her sys- 
tem is tremendous, and that music teachers realize what 
demands there are for this kind of work. As rapidly as 
Miss Fletcher can graduate teachers they are “snapped 
up,” for it is rational to believe that teaching children a 
simple method that educates them more quickly and 
soundly than by former means must be recognized as the 
very best way. 

Miss Fletcher in addition to a large class of teachers 
while in Chicago lectured at the Gottschalk School, where 
the method has been adopted, and at the John Vance Cheney 
School, where it is also being taught, and at a number of 
other places. 

Last week Miss Fletcher lectured at Mr. Zeckwer’s 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. Mr. Zeckwer was 
most enthusiastic about the method and is anxious to 
have it adopted immediately. The system is already be- 
ing taught in Philadelphia, but it ought to be adopted in 
every music room in the country. 

On the 23d Miss Fletcher will lecture before the Syn- 
thetic Guild of Teachers in New York city; in May she 
will teach in Canada, where a large class is waiting for 
her in Toronto; and for the summer she proposes to es- 
tablish a summer school at Baker’s Island, Mass. It is 
a delightful spot off Salem Willows, five miles out in the 
\tlantic Ocean. Since suggesting that she would have a 
summer school, Miss Fletcher has been deluged with ap- 
plications from all parts of the country, North, East, far 
South and far West. 

Miss Fletcher is to be congratulated upon the success 
she has achieved with her method. She is a bright, clever 
woman whose thorough knowledge of her subject always 
impresses her audience. As yet, in spite of the large 
number of teachers graduated in the past few years, the 
demand has outrun the supply. The “game” of learning 
music is so interesting children are only sorry when les- 
son hours are over. 

Miss Fletcher has a large school at her residence, 1125 
Madison avenue, New York city, with a number of assist- 
ants, as she devotes her time to teachers’ classes. 











° CINCINNATI, March 17, 1900. 


EORG KRUEGER, of the Conservatory of 
ss Music faculty, returned a few days ago from a 
w7 recital tour through the South. Mr. Krueger 


is a pupil of Leschetizky and a pianist of note. 
He had an enthusiastic reception everywhere. He began his 
trip South on February 14, and gave recitals at Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans and other cities of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas. Mr. Krueger was in some instances 
obliged to repeat his recitals in response to pressure. In 
Baton Rouge he was entertained by the Governor of Louisi- 
ana and in New Orleans by the mayor of the city, while in 
other places receptions were arranged in his honor. The 
fact is Mr. Krueger had a sort of triumphal tour, and he 
returned to his duties at the conservatory with fresh laurels. 


* * * 


Edwin W. Glover, local director of the May Festival 
Chorus, is doing some live, energetic work with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, of Dayton, Ohio, of which he was a short 
time ago elected director. At the initial concert of the sea- 
son recently Alfred Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” was 
given with notable success. The chorus is composed of the 
following members: 

Sopranos—Annabel Ambrose, Etta M. Butz, Zelma 
Bates, Loretta Clevenger, Georgiana M. Dye, Bertha 
M. Ditzel, Dorothy Feicht, Minnie Washburn, Blanche L. 
Wuichet, Louella Anderson, Irene Spencer, Mabel M. 
Brunner, Payson E. Gray, Emma Gisen, Margaret Kern, 
Mrs. Fred Bonner, Grace M. Douglas, Dena M. Ohmer, 
Mrs. Charles Miller, Mrs. Mary Cogswell, Ida C. Ritzler, 
Mrs. Oliver Filbert, Clara L. Bradley, Kathrine McGrath, 
Mrs. C. M. Huddle, Pauline Zellar, Mame D. Steen, Lulu 
Steen, Bessie Bevimger, Alice Weeks, Edna Morton, Ger- 
trude Kiefaber, Frances Nevin, Anna Shade and Mrs. W. 
A. Miller. 

Altos—Minnie I. Coe, Mrs. Iota Conrad, May Hoover, 
Harriet Irwin, Emily M. Mayer, Flora Reeder, Mrs. 
Maude Snyder, Mary E. Thomson, Mrs. V. A. Troxell, 
Nellie M. Washburn, Flora Greenwood, Gussie E. Giels- 
dorf, Lucile Brelsford, Dora Wortman, Ida Hyman, Mary 
McGregor, Myrtle Baldwin, Mrs. Catharine Talbott, 
Agnes Osborn, Mrs. Minnie Ellis, Ida Ellis, Mrs. Marie 
Brake, Daisy W. Fletcher, Mrs. H. H. Prugh, Winifred 
Pease and Daisy A. Dickson. 

Tenors—W. C. Argow, Albert C. Dies, J. n. Ebright, 
Jesse Haugh, J. F. Kiefaber, Geo. B. Printz, William G. 
Zwick, J. W. Smith, O. E. Wright, Charles P. Holland, 
L. F. Robbins, Geo. D. Bauman, William Smith, J. C. 
Steen, W. R. Haney, Fergus Orville, Valentine Downey 
and E. L. Lorenz. 

Basses—A. W. Bartel, Hugo C. Bartel, Lou Baer, Chas. 
F. Dickman, Edward P. Deis, Horace M. Frank, F. A. 
Funkhouser, H. V. Lytk, Harry Loy, Chas. L. Mitchell, 
W. Preston Kalter, Hugh E. Wall, J. A. Wortman, J. P. 
Morgan, P. J. Wortman, J. M. Smith, H. H. Bierbaum, 
H. H. Prugh, C. M. Huddle, A. D. Gibson and John M. 
Ditzel. 

* + ~ 

The musical event of the past week was the quartet con- 
cert in Music Hall Wednesday evening, March 14, by 
Petschnikoff, Hambourg, Ruegger and Lachaume. It was 
a concert worthy of record. Only in this country are such 
combinations of extraordinary talent possible. 


The May Festival preparations are assuming definite 
proportions. The chorus is made up of better material 
than ever before, and it has been admirably trained by 
Ed. W. Glover. 


There will be three local soloists heard at the May 
festival—Cecilia Rosa (Rosa Cecilia Shay), soprano; Mrs. 
Mamie Hissem De Moso, soprano, and Louis Ehrgott, 
baritone. 

ie at 


The first promenade concert under the auspices of the 
Orchestra Association, on Thursday evening, March 15, 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Almo, was a delightful affair. 
It offered a Strauss program, and Mr. Van der Stucken 
showed to advantage the genial side of his nature. There 
is certainly an abundance of vivacity and swing to his 
interpretation of the music. The program was as follows: 


Overture, Prince Methusalem...................+05+ 
Waltz, Beautiful Blue Danube............. 
SD” nba 5 non Oho padies cdctconsesces cose ol 
aco) saccdbsonhs parecnsobenesseuees evans —— 
PD NR iadnbs ncecccedescdesebercencceccégeocccusescqeves —-- 
en ont nn ce cad bewourtdbensoeosseese ‘ 

Waltz, Rosen Aus Dem Suden...............:cccccecccceeeee — 
EE Cit ccbbamntd acncdces sehebanesds00teoe¥d ca cvugeee sian 
i eg oe oes acts pee teeancewonentee — 
EE A nccccncbdeuderSeckindsbendsd Sedhsecesvecsievess 


Im consequence of the departure in a few days of Hon. 
and Mrs. Judge Wm. H. Taft for the Philippines, where 
her husband has accepted the responsible position of head 
of the governing commission, the duties of president of the 
Orchestra Association have been undertaken by the vice- 
president, Mrs. C. R. Holmes. Mrs. Taft’s departure will 
be much regretted, as she was not only an indefatigable 
worker for the orchestra, but showed a great deal of tact 
and executive capacity. Mrs. Holmes is in thorough 
sympathy with the work, is a woman of high social 
position and of much business ability. She is the 
daughter of the late Hon. Charles Fleischmann. Mrs. 
Holmes will be the acting president of the association until 
its annual meeting in June, when officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year. It seems a foregone ccnclusion that 
Mrs. Holmes will be elected president at that time, a 
position for which she is singularly well equipped and the 
filling of which by her would redound to the musical good 
of Cincinnati. 

* * * 


An exceptionally interesting faculty concert was given 
by the Auditorium School of Music, assisted by Miss Laura 
Weiler, soprano, on Friday evening, March 16. Mr. 
Graninger played the Mendelssohn Trio with much bril 
liancy. Mr. Froehlich,»violinist, gave a well conceived and 
nicely executed reading of the Ries Suite. Miss Weiler 
has a soprano voice of promise. Program was as follows: 


Geaiatn, Gp. 90, Plead BO OOO. 6. cc cccccvewssvescoescedeved Saint-Saéns 
Charles A. Graninger, Herman Melzer. 
Aria for soprano, Batti, Batti.............006 cccceceeeeeeseees - Mozart 
Miss Laura Weiler. 
Suite, op. 38, for violin (with piano accompaniment)..............Ries 
Henry C. Froehlich. 
Songs— 
TO TORRE. oo ccccccccccccccccececcvocccscccscsoveses conse Rubinstein 
BERD cc cccncccescocwuccgstecsvenesessse cosscocccooves Rubinstein 


Miss Weiler. 
Trio, op. a, plano and "COlle........cccoscccecccccceveseces Mendelssohn 
Mr. Graninger, Mr. Froehlich and Mr. Melzer. 


Miss Kathryn Underwood, pupil ‘of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, recently gave a piano recital, assisted by Miss Cora 
Mae Henry, violinist, at the Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Underwood plays sympathetically and has an elastic touch 
Her training bears the impression of intelligence. The 
program was as follows: 


Comsestn,. GP. Bd Bi Wee cc cc cccesssccscctencccce- sovccces Schumann 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

a ee I, ee IIIONS, .. oc inccerecesesssssdecssosccsces Tirindelli 

Etude, op. 25, No. 7, C sharp minor..............-.+++- ..Chopin 

Impromptu, op. 36, F sharp major................0eseeceeeeeees Chopin 
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MR. FRANCIS ROGERS, Baritone. 





MR. A. Y. CORNELL, Tenor, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


501-2 Carnegie Hall, 





MISS REBECCA HOLMES, 
Violiniste. 


Largest and Most pam Choir Exchange in mR. VW. E. BACHELLER. Tenor. 


New York City. 





MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. 
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EHRGOTT, 


=e BARITONE.—— 
Address: 430 Pike Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de uali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 

Rains, ; Jose S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tener, and other a singers now be- 
fore the public. 


S! Fast 64th paeet, New York. 
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Liebestraume, No. 3, A flat major..... ounces sembeoedhactsepesednacd Liszt 

Des Abends, Fantasiestiicke, o 

Aufechwung, PU Bboccse vvcccevencconpped Schumann 

Solo for violin, Fantaisie Appassi Datla o sndgickibdaipee Vieuxtemps 

SS ON. Se ME ce cekb stucocdinescocedecdscéedviesucecded Raft 
Allegro. 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

The Euterpe Trio, assisted by Miss Emma Ward, elo 
cutionist, gave a concert a few evenings ago in the Odeon 
which showed talent to a considerable degree. The pro- 
gram was performed as follows: 





ns La cccpnneusasenndéeccsueten Dvorak 
Miss Fredin and Mrs. Weber. 
Voice, Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet...............s.00- Gounod 
Miss Zimmer. 
Violin, Fantaisie, The King of Lahore...........,... Massenet-Hubay 
Mrs. Weber. 
RE WET Bech cctavcccetcestoodaenesccagasdtashebeceneton Brooks 
Sere OCS Da iininss ine oc ccktnsies cons eo bes sibbineedl Riley 
Miss Ward. 
FERN, ME Hse ceccecstigchovéngcnces sisesbbarewssares Reinecke 
Miss Zimmer, Mrs. Weber and Miss Fredin. 
Piano— 
Barcarolle ......... pr ES AE Réaeehunts Rubinstein 
Etincelles ..» Moszkowski 
Miss Fredin 
Voice— 
rth DR ct coduccchtbsemnes coscvcspdesseseenes Mattioli 
eT Cowen 


EET HEE ness ossctactniontioss 
Violin, Fantaisie, I! Trovatore............ .. Verdi-Alard 
Mrs. Weber. 
Recitation, The Star-Spangled Banner... 
Miss Ward. 
With organ accompaniment by Miss Margaret E. Berberich. 


sotctoscuaad O’ Donnell! 


Trio— 
Intermezzo ........ fecgidades odipey 
Frihlingslied (Springtime)............ 
Miss Zimmer, Mrs. Weber and Miss Fredin. 


J. A. Homan. 


Ecbbsevoees Mascagni 





American Institute of Music. 


ALBANY, March 15, 1900. 


BILL incorporating the American Institute of Music 
A was introduced in the Legislature to-day by As- 
semblyman Davis. The bill names as incorporators Frank 
Damrosch, Henry Van Dyke, James Speyer, Andrew Car- 
negie, Rudolph E. Schirmer, Theodore Schorske, Carl 
Schurz, Bruce Price, E. R. L. Gould, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Jules A. Montant, Miss Calender, James Loeb, Otto M. 
Eidlitz, Jacob H. Schiff, Louis Ettlinger, Mrs. Robert 
Abbé, J. H. Cranford, Ambrose L. Phipps, John M. Good- 
ale and James K. Paulding. 

The object of the organization proposed is for the pur- 
pose of maintaining in New York an institution to en- 
courage and develop popular interest in the study of the 
art and literature of music and to advance the knowledge 
of kindred subjects; to provide popular musical instruction 
and recreation, to maintain a musical library and museum, 
and to erect and maintain a suitable building to be devoted 
to the general and special purposes of the corporation. 

Frank Damrosch, James Speyer, Rudolph E. Schirmer, 
Theodore Schorske, Bruce Price, E. R. L. Gould, James 
Loeb, Jacob H. Schiff and Ambrose L. Phipps are named 
as trustees of the institute. 

As soon as the building and hall are erected THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER will give a full description of the place, with 
illustrations. 

Our camera editor is now making photographs of the 
available lots, but there are so many there is not room in 
this paper for the pictures. 








Josef Weiss. 


PROGRAM entirely from Beethoven was given by 
Josef Weiss for his fifth piano recital at Knabe Hall 

on Thursday evening. The numbers include fifteen varia- 
tions and fugue, op. 35, in E flat major; Sonata, C minor, 
op. 111; Sonata, E flat major, op. 31, and “Sonata “Ap- 
passionata,” F minor, op. 57. 
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ORGAN CONCERTS. 


Western States in March. Eastern States in April. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON 6.. CHARLTON, Manager. 


539 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, or 
The Royalton, NEW YORK. 
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New Yok, March 19, 1900 
HE N. Y. State M. T. A. stands for ‘the New 

York State Music Teachers’ Association, as 

many readers probably understand, an associa- 

tion of music folk, both professional and asso 
ciate, which will, the last week of June, hold its twelfth an- 
nual meeting at Saratoga. In accordance with the plan 
laid out last fall by the local officers, a series of musicales, 
originally called section meetings, are being held, and the 
third of the series occurred at the Kirpal Conservatory, 
Flushing, L. I., last Friday evening. Mrs. M. Kirpal was 
several years ago appointed a vice-president, which office 
she has kept ever since, and it was on her cordial invitation 
that this last musicale was given there. 

A large gathering assembled in the rooms and listened to 
a program of music an hour long given by Miss A. T. Briggs 
soprano; Miss Zelia Hicks, Mrs. M. Kirpal, alto; Miss 
Bertha Schloo, pianist; Theodore Lindorff, pianist, with 
Prof. F. J. Kirpal accompanist. 

Little Miss Schloo pleased all because of her very correct 
and intelligent piano playing, and a special feature of the 
affair was a piano duet, played by Lindorff and Kirpal. 
They played some of Jensen’s lovely music called “Rural 
Wedding Music” with much artistic finish. Mrs. Kirpal, 
besides singing, contributed a paper on the “Teacher of 
Singing,” and was followed throughout by the genuinely in 
terested listeners. She interspersed her paper with many 
little hits on music, as she is taught, and her paper was a 
feature of the evening. 

John Tagg, vice-president-at-large, delivered a talk on the 
aims and purposes of the association, both witty and earn- 
est, and kept people much interested throughtout the whole 
His spontaneous sallies, dry humor and 





of his address. 
genuine fun combined to keep people interested. I have 
seldom seen Tagg in better talking trim. The secretary- 
treasurer followed with statistics showing the increase of in 
interest and the promise of a big meeting at Saratoga, along 
with the advantages of joining the association and the prac 
tical benefits accruing to all members. There followed a so 
cial hour. ‘ 

Kate Stella Burr’s concert, at Grace M. E. church, last 
Thursday evening, found a large audience gathered, not- 
withstanding the unexpected storm. The concert had the 
united support of the church people—Methodists are noted 
for loyalty to their organization, and so there was a good 
turnout and enthusiasm over the concert. Albertus Shel- 
ley outdid himself in his violin solos, and played the Sara- 
sate “Spanish Dance” in such tempo that it kept the ac- 
companist “on the jump”; he received a rousing encore. 

Tenor Edward Strong was a success. He has captured 
one of the best tenor positions in the city and will be 
heard of in future. Others who participated were Miss 
Jeanne Frankel, alto; Harry Hughes, bass; Elise Lathrop, 


‘pianist, who played two pieces scheduled on the program 


as “Rossiquoh,” undoubtedly meant for “Rossignol,” by 
Lizst, and another solo’ by “Squambati,” with Miss Burr 
as accompanist and director of the entire affair. Those 
who know this enterprising young woman know what this 
means. 
** * 

Edward Bromberg, the baritone, will sing next week at 
a concert in collaboration with Mme. Jacoby, Mme. De- 
Vere, Miss Hilke and Mr. Rappaport, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Bromberg’s services as solo singer are in increas 
ing demand, notice the frequency with which one meets 
with his name nowadays, and his services at the Yonkers 
church, at which he sings, are much appreciated. He is 
also bass in a leading New York synagogue, teaches ex- 


CHARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


eeee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 











Broadway and 25th St. 


tensively, gives frequent musicales in his artistic studio, 
and is altogether a very busy man. 


-:. oa a 


Some time ago I wrote at length of Frederic Howard, 
the baritone, an Eastern man, later a Stockhausen pupil, 
and after that settled in Denver, Colo., for some years 
Last November he came here, has had some important 
appearances, and is getting on well. As a sample of his 
success when he sang in Bristol, England, I append a little 
notice from the Bristol Mercury: 

The pieces selected by Mr. Howard were “Widmung” and the 
“Two Grenadiers” of Schumann, “Vergebliche Standchen” of Brahm 


1 “The Erlking” of Schubert, and they were sung with zest and 


striking effect The artist was honored with warm applause and ré 


calls 


The following invitation was issued by Emanuel 


Schmauk: 


be present at a musical recital in Holy 
March 19, 1900, at 


You are cordially invited t 
Trinity Luthern Church, on Monday morning, 
11 o'clock, to hear the Passion music sect to the prophetic verses in 


for Holy Week 


“The Holy Passion’”’—a series of seven services 

The Seven Services are a translation and adaptation of “Die Heil 
ige Passion,” by Dr. Spaeth, which have been used in Holy Trinity 
Church during Holy Week for the past two years, and the music 
was composed by Emanuel Schmauk and will be sung by Mrs. W 


W. Niles, soprano, and George E. Woodhovse, tenor 

Evangelical Church of the Holy Trinity. 45 and 47 West Twenty 
first street, near Sixth avenue, New York 

After a series of squabbles in the once dignified Manu 
script Society, in which the directors resigned in a body, 
then only a part resigned, then President MacDowell re 
signed, for good and all, a reorganization has been effect 
ed, in part at least, and to-morrow evening, March 22, the 
next private meeting will occur, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in the small balllroom. The cards of invitation say “an 
exceptionally attractive program will be offered.” Through 
it all Lucien G. Chaffin, the corresponding secretary, seems 
to hold on to his office, no matter who else resigns 


. ° . 
George L. Mager, the organist and director of the Choir 
of the Central Presbyterian church, near Carnegie Hall, on 
Fifty-seventh street, died two weeks ago, after a very brief 
illness, aged twenty-seven. He was much beloved by all 
who knew him, and did much enthvsiastic work for his 
church, the organization of a volunteer chorus, in conjune 
lo quartet, being one of his last works 
Minor 


tion with the s 
He was a promising composer and his solo, “The 
Chord,” was one of his best compositions 


> . * 


To-morrow, Thursday afternoon, at 4.30, J. Warren An 
drews will give his third organ recital, playing works by 
Handel, Boellman, Bach, de la Tombelle, Guilmant and 
Bartlett, the last-named his famous and difficult Toccata 
in E, op. 149. Miss Henrietta Wilson, contralto, will be 


the solo singer F. W. RIESBERG 


Mme. Ogden Crane’s Musicale. 


"T° HE pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane gave a musicale at 

the Crane studio, at 3 East Fourteenth street, last 
Wednesday afternoon, A large and fashionable audience 
attended and there was much applause for the fine exam 
ples of pure singing. Mme. Crane herself sang “Avowal 
of Love,” by Thomé, with violin obligato Among her 
pupils who especially distinguished themselves were: Miss 
Yara Estes, Miss Marie Newman, Miss Georgie Burhans, 
Miss Edith Shafer, Mrs. Freis, Miss Emma Irwin, Miss 
Edith Hutchins, Miss Hattie Goldstein, Miss Edith Gil 
bert, Miss Alice R. Richard, William Georgi and Master 
Newton Lee. A violin duet was played by Miss Emma 


Irwin and Robert Irwin 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 779 Lexington Ave., near Gist St., New York. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genzvra JouNstone-BisHor and othe: 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Halil, New York 
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‘ELBA herself has confirmed THE Musicar 

CourIER in the matter of her divorce. Deny- 

ing the report of her engagement, she simply said: 

“I am already a married woman.” This recently 

appeared in an English publication that has just 

reached this city. Attentive reading of THE Mv- 
SICAL COURIER saves much time and trouble. 


ommaiitepionistins 


DUARD STRAUSS and his orchestra have 
been engaged for America by Rudolph Aron- 
son for a series of 100 concerts, beginning next C'c- 
tober in this city. The Strauss tour is to extend to 
San Francisco. This is about the third time Strauss 
has been announced for another American tournée. 
We will believe it this time when we see the dance 
conductor wave his baton. 


Lamas the sudden stcppage of the orchestras 

at first-class hotels was an outrage, yet, seri- 
ously, does not this same dinner music interfere with 
the enjoyment of the meal? And how degrading 
to music, to the musician is the musical accompani- 
ment to the gnashing of teeth, the smacking of lips 
and the rattle and roar of a restaurant! Little won- 
der that the musician thus engaged loses his artistic 
self-respect and soon his skill. Music at meals 
should be abolished. 


W HILE the enthusiasm of our correspondent is 

quite commendable in the matter of Rameau, 
we do not believe the time has yet come for a re- 
vival of “Castor et Pollux” in New York city at 
either opera houses. The work was brought out 
in 1737, and no doubt was a successful rival to 
Gluck’s works, but Mr. Grau is too busy producing 
novelties like “Faust” and “Romeo” to care for 
Rameau. “Ramo!” we can hear him saying. “Was 
ist das? One of my new New Orleans tenors?” 


T HE title of a new English musical story is “A 
439: The Autobiography of a Piano.” Half 
a dozen English writers and composers have con- 
tributed each a chapter. London papers are quite 
pleased with the book, declaring that the idea is 
entirely novel. This is not so. A novel written in 
collaboration by a dozen authors has already been 
published, and “The Autobiography of An Old 
Grand” appeared in the trade department of THE 
MusiIcaL COURIER over ten years ago, beginning 
the series of sketches Known as the “Harvey Hay- 
seed Tales.” There is nothing new under the sun. 


AS it ever been noticed that near the close of an 
operatic season the pernicious activity of the 
press agent increases instead of abates? This 
speaks much for the patience and zeal of an abused 
tribe; nevertheless the public wearies of “narrow 
escapes” from unexpected curtains. A singer with 
even meagre stage experience knows enough to 
avoid a descending curtain. Apparently, in most 
cases of the sort, the threatened one was not in the 
least overcome by emotion. But when is she ever 
overcome, even in a position where display of emo- 
tion would be very grateful? 


EEK before last the prompter got sick at 
Philadelphia. Despair in the dressing 

rooms, for a certain Carmen does not yet, after all 
these years, know her lines! A member of the 
chorus volunteers, proves his fitness and is accepted. 
The performance is satisfactory, Carmen being 
prompted throughout as if she had been making a 
début. The volunteer put in a bill for $2, which was 
audited, paid and filed. Judge of the consternation 
of the regular prompter when his salary was given 


him minus $2! It reminds one of a similar story 
told by Mark Twain in “Roughing It.” And the 
sad part of the affair is that the prompter only gets 
about $20 a week! 





CABLE. 
Lerpsic, March 19. 
Musical Courier New York: 

T the Philharmonic concert last aight Alvin 
Kranich’s G minor piano Concerto, played by 
himself, made a brilliant success. The violinist, 
Arno Hilf, played Tschaikowsky’s violin Concerto 
with similar success. Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony was conducted by Director Hans Win- 
derstein, and the large audience was delighted with 

the whole performance. O. F. 





Mr. Alvin Kranich is the son of Helmuth 
Kranich, of the well-known piano manufacturing 
firm of Kranich & Bach, of this city. He has been 
for a number of years the Leipsic correspondent of 
this paper. 





SERVANT FAMINE. 


Director Chapman announces his intention of publishing 
the list of Maine festival soloists for 1900 soon after March 
20. Mr. Chapman has recently secured the organization 
of a New Hampshire Festival Association an is working 
for one in northern Vermont. He has been endeavoring 
to perfect an arrangement whereby Worcester, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Northern Vermont festivals may em- 
ploy the same foreign soloists, giving them an engage- 
ment of about two weeks and securing each superior talent 
at a reduced cost. 

It is understood that this plan is now practically 
clinched.—Bangor Commercial. 


i ET us have foreign opera here and in Philadel- 

phia and other large cities; then have recitals 
here by the same foreign singers who sing here in 
the opera, giving part of the receipts to the foreign 
opera management as a commission for the per- 


. mission. Then let us follow this up by farming out 


each season, and season upon season, the same 
foreign singers to festivals and concerts and other 
musical events. That’s the course to pursue. 

There is no reason at all why Americans should 
sing anywhere except when the prices are so low 
that the foreigner rejects them because he or she 
cannot pay commissions to the opera on a small 
remuneration. At those starvation prices it is very 
proper to engage Americans, particularly as the 
foreign singers will not accept. It is the sop, but 
that is the right way to treat the American singer. 
Give her the sop, and once in a while give him the 
sop. They deserve nothing else; they are Ameri- 
cans. 

Why, then, should music be cultivated here, and 
why give festivals up in Yankee land? The 
daughters and sons of the Americans who crowd 
these festivals, even if endowed with the choicest 
musical gifts, will never have a showing here be- 
cause they are Americans. Like their ancestors, 
they also will continue to pay large prices to hear 
foreign singers, and so will their children do the 
same, and yet they keep it up and thereby aid in 
destroying the only art which could be made 
national in this country. 

Give all the money tothe foreign singer.” That 
is the proper thing to do. There is such a large 
balance of trade in our favor that we do not mind 
that feature, and besides. all there is a servant 
famine, and there are great opportu..ities for 
American singers right here at home. They can 
become the maids, servants, waiters and coachmen 
of the foreign singers. That is what we are coming 
to because we want to come to it. The only field 
from which Ambition and Hope ire banished is 
that of the American singer—although the Servant 
Famine now makes an opening. Mr. Chapman and 
his associates, among others, are to be th-nked for 
this. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


il a late Berlin letter in Toe Musica Courter 

the writer complains that, while of all the 
branches of the musical art the creative is the most 
important one, yet that, at the present moment, it 
seems from late experience to be the most barren 
one. “We have,” he remarks, “no really great com- 
posers in Germany.” Ina similar strain Dr. Rudolf 
Schwartz, whose “Music of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” was lately printed in these columns, writes: 
“Since Brahms’ death only a partisan enragé of the 
inost modern tendency can talk of Germany’s un- 
disputed hegemony in music.” He seems to think 
that this phenomenon is merely the swing of the 
pendulum that is seen in all human affairs, and that 
therefore it is no wonder if Germany shall at last 
be compelled to yield this position to another 
nation. The same oscillation from activity to in- 
activity, from fertility to sterility, is noticed in every 
art. 

Since the days of Goethe and Schiller Germany 
has produced no great poet (except Heine, who was 
not German), since the days of Byron and Shelley 
and Wordsworth there are no landmarks in English 
poetry, and so, too, in other arts and other nations. 
The epoch makers are followed by the imitators, 
and as it is easier to follow a track that great and 
daring men have blazed than to find a new one, the 
imitators rush on in crowds. Some follow steadily, 
as best they may, the beaten path; others timidly 
diverge a little bit to the right or a little bit to the 
left, never losing sight of the main road, and this 
they think and call originality. One great dis- 
tinction between original and imitative work is that 
the appeal of the former is universal, of the latter 
only to the cultivated and to some nation—not to 
the world at large. Just now the whole world is 
cultivated, or thinks itself so, and the whole world, 
in spite of its profuse chatter about their being no 
exclusiveness in art, is more or less Chauvinist. 
Therefore to-day we live in the realm of mediocrity. 
Whence will the new redeemer of music arise? 
Our Berlin friend sees in Richard Strauss the only 
man who still can write great absolute music in 
Germany, but who is on the fatal road to decadence, 
and he calls to the composer of “Also sprach Zara- 
thustra,” in the words of Tannhaiiser’s friends, “O 
Kehr zuriick, du edler Sanger!” In very similar 
language Dr. Rudolf Schwartz writes: “When the 
art tendency is against the good principles of 
zsthetics, beauty, then a cry of warning is in place.” 
And he adds: “Perhaps the Outland may bring us to 
our senses. Perhaps German music will strengthen 
itself to new ideals on the art of Sebastian Bach.” 
In music, it is said, as in everything else the Earth 
Spirit sings, 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 
Web’ ich hin und her, 


and after a pause we have a renaissance, and such a 
new birth, it is argued, will take place in music. 
But is a new birth in any art possible? Has there 
ever been a new birth, of anything? There have 
been revivals of what seemed lifeless; there have 
been revolution and development. But new birth— 
never. When the tree has fallen, so will it lie. The 
staff of the hero can no more bring forth twigs or 
leaves when it has been lopped from its parent trunk 
in the mountain. 

What will the Outland do? The 
Scandinavians have already come to the front. 
Wagner writes: “The people is always the inventor; 
the individual is only the medium by which the in- 
vention is revealed.”” And thus it is to the Folksong 
that the hopes of the musician must turn. The Ger- 
man Folksong scarcely holds its own. France and 
England have no Folksong. The Italian Folksong 
has been nearly used up in the Donizetti and Bellini 
schools, but may afford sustenance to the new 
Italian school when it ceases to imitate Wagner. 
But what have the Magyars done since Liszt? 
What are the new nations that have had no past 


Slavs and 





likely to do? Will they sink into imitators or be 
strong enough to utter their own thoughts in their 
musical tongue and phrase? Is far off Roumania, 
that rejoices in an art loving Queen, likely to give 
us a new spring of inspiration? The country pos- 
sesses an immense store of Folklore—has it also a 
wealth of Folksong? The people call themselves 
“the old Latins,” but after centuries of Byzantine 
ruJe and Turkish rule and Slav immigration the race 
must be blended in a weird fashion. But they are 
young as a nation, they are ambitious, they are gay 
and poetical. Will the music of the future come 
from the East? 





HOW THEY DO THINGS AT 


MUNICH. 


URING the month of February, 1900, the fol- 
lowing operas were performed at the Royal 
Court and National Theatre of Munich: 

February 1, “Die Fledermaus”; February 2, 
“Lohengrin”; February 4, “Die Fiedermaus”; 
February 9, “The Barber of Bagdad”; February 10, 
“Der Wildschiitz’; February 11, “Der Wild- 
schiitz”; February 12, “Die Fledermaus”; Febru- 
ary 13, “Tannhauser”; February 15, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”; February 17, “Die Fledermaus”; 
February 18, “The Flying Dutchman”; February 
20, “Die Fledermaus”; February 22, “The Barber 
of Bagdad”; February 25-26, “Die Fledermaus,” 
and February 27, “Die Schéne Galathee; Das 
Versprechen hintern Herd.” 

Total, sixteen operas. In addition seven ballets, 
including the “Goddess Diana,” in four tableaux, 
by Heinrich Heine, music by E. Lassen. 

During the month of February, 1900, the Metro- 
politan Opera House, of New York, with its im- 
ported talent, gave—but comparisons are odious. 





MUSIC TEACHERS. 
te Germany, as elsewhere, there arise complaints 
about music teachers and their position. Like 
countries on this side of the Atlantic, Ger- 
many is overrun with conservatories, music schools 
and the like, and the manufacturing capacities of 
these companies enable them to end the scholastic 
year with a large output. Every girl who can waste 
her spare time on finger exercises becomes a repre- 
sentative of a large social class, important for its 
numbers if for nothing else. Hence, as everybody 
has a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of dollars 
or marks, the profession of music teaching is over- 
crowded. Everybody, even if they cannot play the 
scale of C, can teach music, or profess to do so, and 
the conservatories are merely manufacturing con- 
cerns that do not guarantee their products. Hence 
has come a terrifying increase in what may be called 
the teaching proletariat, and competition therewith 
has driven the really competent teacher to be merely 
a traveling man, a wandering gypsy. 

Both classes are to be pitied. | What is to be 
done? 

Julius Stockhausen, years ago, protested repeat- 
edly against the system. He refused to give les- 
sons to pupils who had neither ear nor voice, and 
begged the director to organize preparatory classes. 
He left the institution when his protest was disre- 
garded. The worst evil, Stockhausen considers, re- 
sults not from the private lessons of these incom- 
petents, but from the schools, where often teachers 
are teaching who know nothing of voice building, 
and where young people without any capacity are 
taught as long as they can pay. Stockhausen, like 
a good German, calls for state intervention. To 
\mericans the remedy seems to be in an impartial 
press. 

When Ferdinand Hiller was director at Co- 
logne Conservatory, he established a rule that only 
those pupils should be allowed to teach who had 
artistic capacity certified by authority. This rule 
was overruled under the pretext that music teach- 





ing was an art profession and nothing else. The 
present director grants teachéng certificates to all 
who seem qualified, and hence great injury is in- 
flicted on the old settled teachers. To remedy this 
evil, the “Society for Protection of Trade and In- 
dustry” appealed to the director to stop his system 
The society argues that teaching is not only an art, 
but a trade; that any profession in which a man 


makes a living is a trade and every artist is a la 
borer. 
with the personal liberty of entering into competi- 


The action of the society seems to interfere 


tion with anyone we choose; but in its favor must 
be said that most of the conservatories are subsi 
dized by the municipality or the state from the pub 
lic funds. 

Such a state of things coes not exist here. Our 
conservatories are not in receipt of subventions 
from our mayor and aldermen, and interference by 
our municipal authorities is not to be desired or 
possible. Undoubtedly, it is a hardship to prevent 
a pupil in a high class of a conservatory from giving 
elementary or preparatory lessons—the thing is 
done at Harvard and Yale; still the injury to resi- 
dent and competent teachers cannot be disregarded 
“The clay that the teacher molds,” to quote Bulow, 
“is the public of the next generation.” 

The press cannot brand unfit teachers; it can only, 
those who are 


impartially and critically, classify 


competent to instruct 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER: 
ARTIST. 


FANNIE 
AN AMERICAN 


T is with more than ordinary editorial satisfaction 

that THe Musicat Courter calls the attention 

of its readers to the above caption. Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler has been in this country since 1868 

since her second year—and is therefore practically 

an American. She laid the foundations of her art 

in America and won her first triumphs here 


1883, when she returned from Vienna, her artistic 


Since 


career has been one of striving after the noblest 
ideals. Most pianists, after they have secured suc 
cess either at home or abroad, settle down to enjoy 
it, and chew the cud of phlegmatic content ever af 
terward. For them there is no progress possible, 
for they never peer beyond their own petty limita 
tions. Not so Madame Zeisler, who set to work in 
earnest at the expiration of her academic studies 
and sought to conquer new worlds. That she has 
compassed her ambitions there is little need to re 
late. Possessed at the start with a temperament 
overflowing with vitality and brilliantly audacious 
in style, this artist has subdued to her own ends her 
capricious, fascinating personality; has broadened, 
deepened her knowledge of music and of life. She 
was not willing to surrender her share of joy and 
sorrow in the world about her by selfish absorption 
in her art. 


spiritual, more human to her than the technical toy- 


Art has always meant something more 
ing many artists make of it. Nor have the duties 
of a wife, of a mother, prevented this gifted, sensi 
tive and cerebrally highly organized woman from 
devoting her intense energy to culture; and so her 
music is the gainer thereby \t first was the girlish 
desire to revel in tone for tone’s sake; then came the 
inevitable dramatic note, and now, through the sub 
tle alchemy of experience, of suffering, of an artistic 
life, strenuously lived, the emotional and the intel 

lectual in her playing are blended, the equipoise per 

fect. The interpretative range of Fannie Bloom 

field-Zeisler is wide, her mechanism absolutely un 

der control. She is an American artist, and ranks, 
irrespective of sex, with the great pianists in the 
history of music. 


DAMOWSKI, Timothée of that name, has been 

invited to Warsaw to conduct a symphony or 
chestra, with his brother Joseph as first ‘cellist 
Well, why not? And, 


prove? 


even if so, what does it all 
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Beethoven. 
I. 


Chou dost not sing of sorrow, being too vast 

For puny personalities of woe; 

Nor yet of joy: thy fateful measures flow 
From springs too deep to sparkle, overcast 
With midnight and immensity. The past 

Is not thy theme, for all thy concords glow 

With living fervor. And this present show 
Seems lost in thy infinity at last. 


What is thy message, what thy mystery? 
Or shall we ask what doctrine gilds the day; 
What creed the clouds unfold—the hills, the sea? 
All things they tell—or nothing. He alone 
Who loves can learn, when Nature points the way 
Or thou dost breathe the beautiful in tone. 


II. 
Yet thou hast gentler moments when thy might, 
No longer tuned to a supernal key, 
Is modulated by humanity ; 
And in thy symphony the other night 
A hero’s clarion sounded through the fight, 
A maiden’s laughter rippled peacefully, 
And love and sorrow woke a threnody 
To speed a deathless spirit in its flight. 


O sweetly human, splendidly divine !— 
Not like a turbid torrent threading far 
And fathomless abysses, thou dost shine 
A clear, full flood wherein we joy to scan 
The cloud, the snowy summit and the star— 
The flower, the forest, and the face of Man. 
—John Hall Ingham in Lippincott’s. 


Catching Comee at Cambridge. 


HERE is a popular game in Boston called 
“Catching Comée on a dark night in Cam- 
bridge,” yet I think I am the only man who ever 
played it according to the rules. You must first go 
to Boston on a stormy day, like last Thursday. 
Reaching the town of “electrical cow paths,” you 
should be seized with a desire to hear Ernst Von 
play Beethoven, and then hasten to classic Cam- 
bridge. Thus far the game is an easy one. In the 
dankest and most shrill of subways I secured a seat 
in a trolley car bound for Harvard or Roxbury, I 
forget which. It went with a velocity that suggested 
Bangor, Me., as its ultimate stopping place. In 
this car, brilliantly lighted, sat eleven women. Ten 
earnestly read Zion’s Herald, the remaining one 
dreamed of the day’s victories over a mean floor- 
walker. The conductor was evidently a religious 
pervert, for he read the new Sheldon newspaper. 
Once he stopped to ask me how to pronounce “Ba- 
laam,” but his contralto voice annoyed me, and I 
refused his polite request. Then his turn came, for 
when I inquired the way to the Sanders Theatre he 
smiled. It was the smile of a malignant monoma- 
niac. The bell sounded, and I was dropped out on 
a lonely snow-blasted moor, far from civilization 
and the St. Botolph Club. 
‘Follow in his rubbers,” said the conductor with 
a churchly leer, and shook Sheldon’s religious sheet. 
My heart misgave me, for soon came the exciting 
part of the game. It was 8 by the clock; the snow 
was falling at about M.M. 136 to the eight notes, and 
no Comée in sight. I struck out toward a blurred 
mass of buildings, and for the most part waded up 
to my knees. No matter; I must hear Dohnanyi. 
The first mile or so I said bad things aloud concern- 
ing the future life of that trolley conductor. Then 
I grew desperate. Time was flying and no theatre 
in sight. Tales of how Cambridge folk went to bed 


at 7:50 P. M. occurred to me, and I determined to 
ask the way of the first person I encountered. I 
disliked doing this, as it appeared childish; but I 
thought of Morris Steinert in similar predicaments; 
how he would boldly cry out: “Good-bye; I am 
spectacles.” So this emboldened me to apply to 
an old man who sheered violently to the middle of 
the road when I spoke to him. He told me, in 
timid accents, that almost any road would lead me 
to Sanders Theatre, and he was quite right; all roads 
do lead to Rome, but I hadn’t the time to take this 
philosophical view of the situation. It was dark, 
tempestuous, and in the gloomy buildings about 
me not a gleam of light showed. Decidedly I had 
underestimated the dangers of the game. Two men 
approached armed with umbrellas. “Here,” said I, 
“is my chance.” They stood back to back, um- 
brellas on guard, as I approached. 

“Can you tell me, gentle sirs, if the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is playing within a thousand miles 
of this spot?” 

A stern young man answered: “Sir, I do not 
know, but there is evening service in the chapel 
yonder. Z 

“And Mr. Comée, is he r 

“T cannot tell you the name of the minister who 
speaks to-night, but I do not think that Mr. Comée 
is he. It is Mr. Trumbull, if I mistake not, and you 
had better re 

“Thank you, kindly,” says I, and I ran away for 
fear I should sob aloud at his kindness. I passed 
three cathedrals, four churches, one chapel, two 
cemeteries, one episcopal residence and many gas 
lamps, and at last reached a forbidding pile with a 
rope stretched in front of the door. Wherefor I 
could not discover. The building was seemingly 
barren of light, and I was about to sit down and 
let the sleet do its worse when music, orchestral 
music, music of Beethoven, was borne on my ears 
as if from a great distance. Yes, it was the G major 
Concerto, to hear which I had left New York, and 
now, as far as I was concerned, it was music bottled 
up in an inaccessible ecclesiastical fortress. Twice 
I circled the building, but could discern no door. 
At last, back of some old wagons and down a row 
of stone steps I spied a postern gate, and at once 
pushed it open. You may fancy my surprise when 
I found myself in a hall as big as Madison Square. 
It was empty, and overhead came the tutti of the 
first movement. A sudden and polite official told 
me that I had lost the game, for Mr. Comée was 
departed. I looked at my watch. It recorded 8:30, 
and then I learned that the concert began at 7:45. 
I found my way upstairs and soon was seated listen- 
ing to Dohnanyi’s second entrance in the concerto. 
The audience was naturally a very select one, for 
was not the building roped in? But why the 
secrecy, why.the darkened doors, the midnight air 
of mystery? Is it all a part of that disconcerting 
game known in Boston town as “Catching Comée 
at Cambridge’? 











* * » 


I fancy that the young Hungarian Von Dohnanyi 
will impress New York very much to-morrow night 
at Carnegie Hall. He reminds me a little of Josef 
Hofmann in build. His playing is very musical, 
very concentrated, and remarkably finished for one 
of his years. There is a sweet gravity in his work, 
and he is evidently not pursuing the well-footed 
highway of virtuosity, and so he is a welcome 
change. I do not know if I should care to hear 
him in Chopin; he plays Beethoven so well. His 
touch is pure, his style unaffected, and every phrase 
is full of thought. That he plays Bach and Brahms 
con amore I feel sure, for he has the potentialities of 
a big artist. At the Friday matinee in Music Hall, 
where I actually caught the elusive and tantalizing 
Comée, Dohnanyi was received with tokens of high 
critical approval. I had the pleasure of sitting next 
to W. F. Apthorp, who recalled to me the playing of 
Rubinstein in this same Beethoven concerto. And 


what an overpowing audience it is, the weekly 
gathering at Mr. Higginson’s matinee musicale! 
Aloft a thousand faces gazed at Mr. Gericke’s back, 
hypnotized by his waving wand—the conductor’s 
baton is the modern equivalent for the medieval 
wizard’s magic staff. I listened to “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra” for the fourth time, and found no rea- 
son for changing my opinion of this extraordinary 
composition of Richard Strauss’. Mr. Gericke had 
only four rehearsals, while Mr. Paur had fourteen. 
The new reading varies in many details, yet there 
is no lack of passion in the section called “Of Joys 
and Passions,” with its Donizetti-Bellini color. The 
valse is the same banal yet fascinating theme, and 
the end plunges one into a reverie quite the reverse 
of that evoked by Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony. 
And how clearly Mr. Gericke brings out the sin- 
ister voices of that creeping fugue! Strauss at 
times is quite mad in his harmonies, and you feel 
that your world of sound is topsy-turvied, but all 
comes sweeping impetuously along the finger-board 
of your soul, and despite the enigmatic tonalities at 
the close you are conscious of having surprised 
some marvelous cosmical secrets. 
. = ¢€ 

I hope that Dohnanyi will play his own E minor 

Concerto before he returns to Europe. 
i oe 

Philip Hale in the Boston Journal calmly calls 
New York the Great Wild East Show, and after 
last week’s happenings the title ought to stick. 

e* & 

The following incident, related in Georg Hen- 
schel’s own words, took place at the Cologne Musi- 
cal Festival in 1874: 

In the evening I found myself sitting with 
Brahms in a “Kneipe’”—one of those cozy restau- 
rants, redolent of the mixed perfumes of beer, wine, 
coffee and food, and so characteristic of Germany— 
in the company of four or five of the prominent com- 
posers of the day, who had come from their different 
places of abode to attend the festival; all of them 
bearing well-known names, and having attained to 
a certain, in some cases even more than local, cele- 
brity. 

The music’! proceeJings of the day had been 
the chief topic of conversation, when suddenly one 
of the “Herren Kapellmeister,” pointing toward 
me, exclaimed: “Now, just look at that lucky fellow, 
Henschel! He can sing and compose as well, and 
we”—describing with his hand a circle which in- 
cluded Brahms—‘“we can compose only!” 

‘And not even that!” came instantly from Brahms, 
while his countenance bore the expression of the 
most perfect innocence. 

o.* «2 

Here is an interesting extract from a letter from 
Brahms to Mr. Henschel on the oft debated ques- 
tion of metronomic indications. Brahms wrote: 

“Your question strikes me as rather indefinite— 
whether the metronome marks before the different 
movements of my ‘Requiem’ should be strictly ad- 
hered to? Why, just as well as those to be found 
before other music. I am of the opinion that met- 
ronome marks go for nothing. As far as I know, 
all composers have as yet retracted their metronome 
marks in later years. Those figures which can be 
found before some of my compositions—good 
friends have talked them into me; for I myself have 
never believed that my blood and a mechanical in- 
strument go very well together.” 

. = * 

Which proves that Brahms was not quite the aca- 
demic pedant some suppose him to have been. Nei- 
ther Bach nor Brahms should be played: metronom- 
ically; both are romantic composers. 

a, 

The wife of the once famous Sar Joseph Pela- 
dan seeks a divorce. 

“My wife, Madame Peladan,” he writes, “has had 
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my library seized to pay for works executed at her 
hotel. It is in vain that our marriage contract sep- 
arated our property and that I have been living 
apart from her for the last five months, and have 
been residing with my mother. An action has been 
brought against me without my knowledge, and 
but for the seizure of my library I would still be 
ignorant of it. She is also selling the arms of Lo- 
hengrin to pay for the repairs of the Kemenate. Is 
it not fin de siécle and the end of everything?” 

I once saw the Sar at Bayreuth. He is no more 
Assyrian than Dreyfus, and he uses musk on his 
person! 


+ 


* * 


What with the Sar in the divorce courts and Joris 
Karl Huysman in retreat at a Benedictine monas- 
tery, Paris is being shorn of its oddest literary at- 
tractions. One of them I saw at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, in Boston, last Thursday evening. It was 
Henri de Regnier, who has been lecturing on Vance 
Thompson and others at Harvard. De Regnier 
wears a monocle sadly, and, as Mr. Hale remarks, 
looks like an English attorney out for a sunning. 


* 


* * 


This program actually appeared in an Indiana 
newspaper. It is without parallel: 


The Ladies Matinee Musical will give 
their second evening Concert and Recep- 
tion, At Red Men's Hall Monday Feb 
26 at 8 a. m. An admission of 25 cents 
will be charged. 

The following 
dered. 


programe will be ren 


PROGRAME 
“CoCoon Gathers” Gounod 
second division Chorus 


March from Tarmbauser Wag 
ner Mrs. Thos. Reed and Helen 
Lodge 
“Oh, Come the barque is waiting 
Vilanoon Ella Brashears, Emma 
; Stanley 
“La Flause” Raff Margaret 
Cravens 
Aria from “La Favorita” Donizetti 


Mable Burke 
Recitation to musical accompaniment 
Miss Lillian Kane 
“I Feel Thy Angel Spirit’’ Graben 
Hoffman Mr. and Mrs. A M 


Graham 
Intermission. 
Cavatina from “Robert !e Diable” 
Meyerbeer Margaret Johnson 
Valse Caprice Rubinstuine Mrs. 
Frank P. Vail 
“Sing On” Denzer Misses 
Johnson and Burke 
Fifth Nocturm Leyleach Janette 
Wilson 
“Fifinella”’ A Florintine Love Song 
Tochaikowsky Alther Wymond 
Greeting Waltz Denzer 
Chorus. 
* * » 


Henry James was once praising the work of a fel- 
low author. “You are very kind to him,” said 
someone present, “for he says very unpleasant 


things about your work.” “Ah,” said Mr. James, 
“but then both of us may be wrong!” 


s * »s 


It is a mortifying task to be forced to explain 
one’s own bad joke. Several weeks ago I perpe- 
trated the following: 

“Mr. Kobbé relates the anecdote—new to me—of 
Cosima Wagner’s procedure with Baby Siegfried 
when in the tantrums. ‘Hab acht!’ she would cry, 
‘Der Hanslick kommt.’ Then Siegfried would 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


stop and begin his bare skin to roll on the carpet. 
The latter part of this is mine own and is an at- 
tempt at a pun in the North German style.” 

An emulator of Nordau, after the appearance of 
the above meagre witticism, wrote awful things to 
my editor, pointing out the sutble taint of degen- 
eracy in all such paragraphs. Let me defend my- 
self—a profitless proceeding, I fear, for who ex- 
cuses accuses, as they say at the table d’hétes. 

Siegfried Wagner wrote a sorrowfully comic op- 
era called “The Bear Skinner.” Now, do you see, 
oh, man of mighty suspicions? Bear and bare! 
Help! help!! 


~ * * 


As may be surmised by reading the account 
given by Percy Betts in the London Daily News, 
America has not had all the eccentric horn players 
Mr. Betts writes: 

The death, announced from Nice, at the age of 
seventy-nine, of the famous horn player and practi- 
cal joker, Eugene Leon Vivier, will recall stories 
of a man who figured largely in London and Pari- 
sian society in the early days of the Third Empire. 
Vivian was a magnificent solo horn player, but he 
was even more remarkable as a humorist. His prac- 


tical jokes may seem rather stupid now, but in their 
day they were the talk of Europe. One of them was 
to tie a young calf on the second floor balcony of his 
house, so that a crowd assembled and blocked up 
the street. 
see boys hurrying on their errands, and adopted 
this plan to tempt them to loiter. Then he kept the 
calf in his rooms so long that it grew into a bullock, 


Vivier’s excuse was that he hated to 


and when the police interfered they found it impos 
sible to get the animal downstairs 

Vivier invented a plan of mixing gum with soap, 
for the manufacture of soap bubbles, of a particu 
larly large and tough description, which he set fly 
ing over St. Petersburg, to the alarm of the Em 
peror Nicholas, who imagined it to portend some 
new insurrection. In London he had a fancy for 
keeping in his rooms off Regent street a cock, for 
the board of which he insisted on paying eighteen 
pence a week, and which he pretended to treat as a 
familiar spirit, jabbering to it for some minutes and 
then rushing frantically out of the house, his hand 
kerchief to his eyes, sobbing as though his heart 
would break. In an omnibus he once pretended to 
be mad, shouted at the top of his voice and pre 
sented a pistol at his own head. Then, when seized, 
he gravely broke the supposed pistol in half, handed 
one piece to the conductor, and proceeded to eat the 
Napoleon ITT 


was especially his admirer, and gave him many sine 


other half, which was chocolate 
cures, among them an inspectorship of mines, which 
meant the drawing from time to time of a comfor 
table salary. When Vivier wanted to travel Napo 
leon used to send him, at the Government expense, 
as a special imperial courier with secret despatches 
and as little more 


Vivier was a_ self-made 


than a lad he came (part of the way on foot) from 


man, 


his native Ajaccio, where his father. was a tax-gath 
erer, to Paris, and became a player in the band at 
the Italian Opera. Afterward he studied seriously 
under Gallay, and soon, as a soloist, took the fore 
most place. He first visited London in 1848, on the 
recommendation of Louis Philippe, who thought a 
great deal of him, and his celebrity lasted practically 
until the fall of the Empire. He then retired to the 
South of France, keeping up his character for ec 
centricity. He invented a trick which greatly per 
plexed the last generation, of playing or pretending 
to play, four notes at once on the horn, the effect 
beirig somewhat similar to that of four horns play 
ing together. 


. = -£ 


It was safe to predict the immediate success of 
Tolstoy’s “Ruesurection,” for it is a book every seri 
fiction will read. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck wrote an admirable review in last 


Saturday’s Commercial Advertiser and will probably 


ous lover of 


give us a more exhaustive discussion of the work 
The Old Man Terrible of 
Russia seems far from being so sick as we supposed 


in the next Bookman 


Like Ibsen, Gladstone, Bismarck and Pope Leo and 
Verdi, the mental vigor of Tolstoy is really amazing 
The nineteenth century will be remembered for the 
strenuous intellectual work of its very old men—a 
race of giants! 
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A History of the Piano. 





Its Music, Its Players and Its Makers. 


IANO players, students of piano music and those in- 
terested in the noble art of piano making may take 
their fill of these subjects in Oscar Bie’s “A History of 
the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players.” It is written by 
a scholarly and accomplished German, and is translated 
into English and revised by E. E. Kellett and E. W. 
Naylor. The book, which contains numerous examples, 
facsimiles of old instruments, portraits, musical illustrations 
and curious antique title pages, is published in sumptuous 
style by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.* It is dedicated 
to Eugen d’Albert, and there are handsome reproductions 
after pictures by Gerard Terburg, Jan Steen, Dirk Hals 
and other worthy Dutch masters. 

Bie begins with a study of old English music and music 
makers, which is characteristic and one of the best chap 
ters in the volume. The domestic character of the piano; 
Queen Elizabeth’s fondness for music; Shakespeare and 
medizval music; the Church and its influences; clavier 
music and its followers; Thomas Tallis, William Bird and 
John Bull are exhaustively handled. Then follows a care- 
ful delineation of the methods of composers who wrote in 
the style galant; the composers of French dance pieces. 
Here we encounter the days and ways of Lully; Gaultier, 
the lute player; Chambonniéres, the two Couperins, Fran- 
cois and Louis; also J. P. Rameau, Jean Baptiste Rameau 
and Louis Marchand. Domenico Scarlatti, the forerunner 
of the modern virtuoso, is sketched; his career, his music 
—which so profoundly influenced several generations. 

When Bach is reached; Bach, the culmination of the 
polyphonic and the pivotal point of all modern music; 
Bach, who absorbed a mighty tradition to later form one; 
when Johann Sebastian Bach is considered, the pen of Bie 
becomes unusually eloquent. The clavier is straightway trans 
formed into a many voiced choir; it sings with unexample4 
freedom. The inventions, the fantasias, the concertos, 
partitas and preludes and fugues of “The Well Tempered 
Clavichord” are a treasure undefiled, a well of pure music 
in which music lovers may always drink. The piano was 
not yet master among all the queer fashioned keyboards, 
clavichords, clavicytheriums and virginals, but in Bach’s 
music its possibilities slumbered—possibilities not yet ex- 
hausted. Monophonic music had begun its duel with the 
old, and was represented in the person of Philip Emanuel 
Bach, the son of the Leipsic cantor. The origins of mod- 
ern chamber music and the symphony are to be sought 
in the music of this composer. He owed a debt to the 
French, and nearly brought to perfection cyclic forms. 
Haydn followed him, and Haydn, Mozart. 

We have now arrived at the modern piano, for which 
Beethoven wrote sublime music, on which Chopin poured 
out the sorrows of an exiled, disillusioned soul. A great 
classicist, a great romanticist, Beethoven enlarged every 
form he laid hands on, and filled each one with the product 
of a vast, almost cosmical emotional experience. A great 
man, a great composer, greater than Bach or Mozart on 
the human side, and their equal musically. In his sonatas 
live the greatest musical thoughts and also its orchestral 
potentialities. Following Beethoven came a flood of vir- 
tuosi: Clementi, Eberl, Gelinek, Dussek, W6Iffl, Pixis, 
Ludwig Berger, Hummel, Czerny, Steibelt, Klengel, Mos- 
cheles, Kalkbrenner, Willmers, Weber, Tomaschek, 
Dionys Weber, John Field and Cramer. They all served a 
purpose; being specialists they extended the technical ter 
ritory of the instrument. 

With the romantic school Schubert, Weber, Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt flit before us, noble, poetic, cavalier and 
suffering figures. Mendelssohn occupies a midway posi- 
tion between the two opposed camps of. classicists and ro- 
manticists, and to-day is suffering the penalty. His con- 


tribution to the technics of piano playing is almost nil, 
though his music requires a neat, light touch and nimble 
fingers. Schubert followed no special technical trend; 
he employed familiar figuration, impressing all with 
the romantic tinge. Weber is eminently operatic, and 
in his brilliancy a precursor to Liszt. He did much for 
the development of the left hand in particular, and arpeg- 
gio passages in particular. Schumann studied Bach most 
carefully, and his piano music is romantic in spirit and 
complex in its minute building up of polyphonic figures. 
It is not, as style goes, remarkable. In Chopin the key- 
board culminated. He forged its formula, and since his 
death every composer’ for the instrument has sought to 
apply it. Liszt pushed the Chopin principles to danger- 
ously brilliant extremes. The Hungarian was eclectic in 
style, never a creator. His music is happy in its expres- 
sion of the idiom of the piano. 

Bie devotes space to modern virtuosi; Liszt, Thal 
berg, Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Tausig, Joseffy, d’Albert, 
De Pachmann, Rosenthal, Paderewski, Clara Schumann, 
Sophie Menter, Annette Essipoff, Reisenauer, Siloti, 
Friedheim, Sauer, Karl Heyman, Ansorge, Gabrilowitsch 
and Hambourg are all mentioned, besides many others. 
The influence of Brahms on piano music is not overlooked, 
and the work of the new school, Tschaikowsky, Scraibine, 
Cui, Borodin, Liadoff, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, César Franck, 
MacDowell, Xaver Scharwenka, Kienzl, Moszkowski and 
Schytte, is analyzed with critical. skill and average fairness. 


Piano Making. 


In the domain of piano manufacturing the work covers 
a field beginning with the primitive instruments and end- 
ing with the Steinway pianos as representative art pro- 
ductions. 

On page 310 it says: 

“Henry Engelhard Steinway, born in Brunswick, began 
in the fifties his New York business in very small circum- 
stances. A three storied house was the factory, and one 
piano a week was the output. In 18590, however, the firm 
was in a position to build a great establishment, which 
now, after several enlargements, covers more than four 
acres. The output advanced with giant strides; numerous 
patents were taken out for the improvement of the reso- 
nance and the fullness of tone; in 1872 the Emperor Alex- 
ander bought the twenty-fifth thousandth piano and in 
1883 Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, of Vienna, bought 
the fifty thousandth. Besides the factory, the firm pos- 
sesses in Astoria great estates, the timber of which covers 
not less than 150 acres. There they have their yards, 
sawmills, turning mills, foundries, metal workshops and 
mechanical wood bending and carving aparatus. The 
parts are sent from Astoria to New York to be fitted to- 
gether. When completed the pianos are exhibited in 
Steinway Hall (Fourteenth street) with a view to sale. 
More than 90,000 have been completed up to date, of 
which a large proportion has been transmitted to Europe 
through the London and Hamburg branches.” 


“Steinway the Best.” 


On page 113 the author states: 

“The great French, English, American and Austrian 
piano factories can almost be traced back to Germans. The 
three great Parisian houses, those of Erard, Pleyel an‘ 
Pape, were founded by Germans. Steinway emigrated from 
Brunswick to build in America those pianos which are to-day 
regarded as the best.” 








Scherhey Recital. 


HE next recital of the series occurs Wednesday even- 
ing, March 21, at which four of Professor Scherhey’s 
student pupils will appear for the first time in public; also 
ten advanced artist pupils, and an enjoyable evening may 
be expected. These recitals are far beyond the ordinary 
pupil affairs and invitations are eagerly accepted. 


For Voice and Singing. 


N another page of this issue will he found the 
attractive announcement of one of tle most 
iniportant and significant enterprises which 
the advancement of music in America has 

produced—the Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing, 
with Mme. Lillian Nordica, Edouard de Reszké, Maurice 
Grau and Andrew A. McCormick for its chief sponsors. 

The combination of these names as indorsers of the new 
institution places in a unique position Giacomo Minkow- 
sky, the recognition of whose musical worth is the in- 
spiration cf the whole project. Not only do Edouard de 
Reszké and Madame Nordica indorse Mr. Minkowsky as a 
vocal expert of the first class, but they announce their 
purpose to establish scholarships bearing their names, to 
be awarded to the best gifted pupils in a schvol directed 
by him. The celebrated soprano’s interest in the develop- 
ment of American voices is apparent; it is also apparent 
that the famous basso, though an European, and for nearly 
a quarter of a century a prophet in all countries where 
grand opera is indigenous to the soil, believes that America 
can produce great singers without sending the raw material 
abroad to be molded and polished. 

This most interesting aspect of the matter is apparent in 
the expressions of Maurice Grau, as well as in those of 
Edouard de Reszké and Madame Nordica. Andrew A. 
McCormick’s successful efforts to elevate the standard of 
light opera productions are well known and appreciated 
by the music loving public. His influence has been steadily 
directed toward the encouragement of higher attaimments 
among singers in the more popular forms of opera. He 
is one of the principal financial supporters of Mr. Min- 
kowsky’s undertaking. 

Most of the artists in Mr. Grau’s company are familiar 
with the record of Giacomo Minkowsky prior to his arrival 
in New York six months ago—especially with his talent as 
a vocal specialist and his reputation as a composer, promis- 
ing results no less important than those that have made 
familiar everywhere the names of his friends and colleagues 
in the young Italian school—Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Spinelli and others. Thus far in America Mr. Minkowsky 
is known to the general public principally through the suc- 
cess of his light opera, ‘The Smugglers of Badayez,”” which, 
beyond the originality and charm of its music, has already 
broken the financial record of “Robin Hood,” and by reason 
of a series of critical articles on the present grand opera 
season which exhibited exceptional knowledge of the voice 
and the singer’s art. ‘ 

It is announced that the Metropolitan School of Voice 
and Singing will be located in Carnegie Hall, and will be 
open for private instruction beginning April 16. At present 
the announcement of further details regarding the scope of 
the new institution is confined to these terse paragraphs, 
which seem to cover the field pretty thoroughly: 

“To place the voice correctly; to develop its best power 
and quality; to teach the art of singing; to train singers in 
the artistic interpretation of principal roles in opera; to do 
these things in America as well and with as much authority 
as they are done in Europe.” 





Powers-Alexander Musicales. 


HE first of these interesting events occurs to-mor- 
row, Thursday, at 3 o’clock, Carnegie Lyceum  Be- 
ginning with May 1, Mr. Powers will introduce in hi+ 
enlarged studios a department for piano, to be presided over 
by Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. The studios will, therefore, 
be opened the entire year, Mrs. Alexander having entire 
charge from May 1 to October 22 next, when Mr. Powers 
will open his season of 1900-IgoI. 
Mr. Powers’ dates: May, recitals throughout the coun- 
try; June and July, Summer School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
August and September, in Europe; October 22, opening 
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GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, Director. 


TO PLACE THE VOICE CORRECTLY. 
TO DEVELOP ITS BEST POWER and QUALITY. 
TO TEACH THE ART OF SINGING. 

TO TRAIN SINGERS IN THE ARTISTIC IN- 
TERPRETATION OF PRINCIPAL 
ROLES IN OPERA. 

TO DO THESE THINGS IN AMERICA AS WELL, 
AND WITH AS MUCH AUTHORITY, AS 
THEY ARE DONE IN EUROPE. 





LILLIAN NORDICA. 


Wa tporr-Astoria, New York. 


My Dear Mr. Minkowsky: 

Am most interested to hear from you that you 
intend to establish a Vocal Academy here in New 
York, and, judging by my personal observation of 
your knowledge of the art of vocalization, I know 
that you are most thoronghly fitted for such an enter- 
prise. As regards the scholarships for your best 
pupils, I shall be most pleased to have my name 
attached to one of them, and shall always take a most 
vivid interest in the Lillian Nordica Scholarship. 

Expressing to you my best wishes for the success 
of your undertaking, I remain, 


(hurd hr joe 
—_—— 





GIACOMO MINKOWSKY. 


(Vocal Specialist ; Grand Opera Tenor ; Critic; distinguished Opera 
Composer of the Young Italian School ; holdin the degrees of Doctor 





February 6, 1900. | pecholor of Music, awarded by the Royal Conservatories of Vienna January 24, 1900. 
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EGINNING on Nac Yok. 


Monday, April 16, 
the Director will receive 
applicants for admission 
to the Full School Course, 
opening the First Mon- 
day in October, 1900. 





Curtis Dunhaz, 
Manager Metropolitan School 
of Voice and Singing. 
My de@y Mr. Dunham: 

Accept my congratulations on the organ- 
ization of the Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 
There is need in America for such an institution, es- 
pecially one commanding such endorsements as those of 
Edouard De Reezke and Mme. Lillian Nordica, and such 
ability in its direction as the reputation of Giacom 
Minkowsky promises. I shall always be interested in 


the resulte achieved by the new institution. 
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FOR DETAILED INFORMATION APPLY TO_——- 


CURTIS DUNHAM, Manager, 
Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing, 


CARNEGI 
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EDOUARD De RESZKE. 


Gitszy House, New Yor«, 


My Dear Mr. Minkowsky: 

I am glad to hear you intend to devote part of your 
time to the direction of a Vocal Academy. Your 
special training and the record of your militant career 
make you eminently fitted for the position, and as it is 
your purpose to establish scholarships for the best 
gifted pupils under your control, I shall have much 
pleasure in attaching my name to one of these, to be 
known, eventually, as the Edouard De Reszke 
Scholarship. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of your under- 
taking and kindest regards, I remain, my dear Mr. 


Minkowsky, 
F corel fr ttrblhy 
iauaroletblezyhe 
———— eee 
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April 16 the School 
will be open for Private 
Instruction throughout 


the entire year. 


We 
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VON DOHNANYI 
DEBUTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


A Great Artist. 








HE great pupil of a great master, Ernst 
Von Dohnanyi, made his American dé- 
but at Cambridge, Mass., last Thurs- 
day night, at one of the subscription con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra. We call this young Hungarian pianist, born 

at Pressburg, twenty-two years ago, the great pupil 
of a great master because he studied with Eugen 
d’Albert, and his work, vigorous and individual as 
it is, is stamped with the intellectual impress of the 

most classical of living pianists. Dohnanyi is a 

mere lad, though a stoutly built one. His face is 

thoughtful, his attitude serious and his playing 

emulative of the loftiest ideals in music. Such a 

young man must have had a “long foreground,” as 

Emerson would say. Yet, triumphant as has been 

his short career, his existence has been in the main 

a studious one. His father gave him his first les- 

sons, being himself an excellent musician as well as 

professor in the gymnasium, and also laid the foun- 
dation of a broad, generous culture. As he was 
not allowed to pose as a wonder-child, Dohnanyi 
grew rapidly, his development being on sober, solid 
lines. Before he went to D’Albert he studied under 

Carl Férstner, Kessler and Thoman. 

Well equipped theoretically and technically, he 
made his début in Vienna. In 1897 he gave recitals 
and in 1898 he played the G major Concerto of 
Beethoven with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Hans Richter. In the spring of the same 
year Ludwig Bésendorfer, the piano maker, offered 
a prize for the best piano concerto, as a memorial 
of the late Hans Von Biilow. This prize was to be 
competed for by all comers, the judges being Julius 
Epstein, Wilhelm Gericke, Alfred Griinfeld and 
Leschetizky. 

Dohnanyi played his E minor Concerto, critically 
discussed by our Berlin representative last week, 
and won the prize. Since then his success has been 
assured in every city he has appeared in, London 
especially. 

Never has there been a period in piano playing 
when a serious upheaval of old ideas and customs 
was so sadly needed. There is now in piano music 
and piano playing a reversion to the old time per- 
nicious virtuosity, display for display’s sake. It is 
really a return to the Thalberg, Herz and Doehler 
methods, when a singing touch and a gaudy, garish 
and unnatural style won the plaudits of the uncrit- 
ical. Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein attacked this 
idle, empty virtuosity with their beautiful readings 
of the romantics. But they are dead and romanti- 
cism itself has become a memory or else a thing of 
sentimental moonshine. Karl Tausig and Von 
Riilow ardently combated it, and a few living pian- 
ists, like D’Albert, Busoni, Joseffy and now Doh- 
nanyi, are fighting the outworn traditions and sti- 
fling usages that have made public piano playing 
the art of humbuggery and sensationalism. “Bar- 
numism” Mr. Hale calls it, and it is really the Wooly 
Horse of Barnum in music. Personality has well 
nigh choked the composer; the interpreter looms 
greater than the creator. A return to the classics, 
to the classical manner of interpreting Chopin and 
Schumann, above all to the exposition of the noble 
works of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, is impera- 
tive. To interpret, not merely to exploit one’s bi- 
zarre personality, is the watchword of this neo-ro- 
mantic school, a school that believes not in the 
rowdy jangle of rhapsodies, or indeed in any Mag- 
yar tavern music. And Ernst Von Dohnanyi is a 
foremost expositor of this new movement. 

To Mr. Gericke’s finished orchestral accompani- 
ment this newcomer gave an all but faultless inter- 











pretation of Beethoven’s G major Concerto. The 
sanity, perfect tonal balance, wide dynamic range, 
lucidity of phrasing, beautiful pedaling, warm, sen- 
suous touch, and big, intellectual grasp of the emo- 
tional content of this most idyllic of Beethoven’s 
works, were admirable evidences of the varied mu- 
sical gifts of this young man from Hungary. 
There is a freshness of color in his style, in his elas- 
tic singing touch and in his impetuosity of attack, 
for it must not be supposed that Dohnanyi is in the 
least inclined to the academic. He exposes the 
phrasal structure of the concerto in a way that does 
not disturb its symmetry, nor does he derange its 
inner spiritual life by emotional squirmings. He 
is no dancing Dervish of the keyboard, no shallow 
thunderer of bombastic passages. The short intro- 
duction was delivered naively, as it should be, with- 
out fuss or preliminary sentimental appeals to the 
gallery. It was an allegro moderato that this pian- 
ist gave, and the note of feeling ever unforced. 
The climaxes were as dramatic as necessary, though 
Beethoven here never rises to the sheer impetuosity 
of the “Emperor.” In the wonderful, ghostly E 
minor andante the young artist was supreme. This 
tender, mysterious duologue is played too often in 
the Chopin vein, without a hint of the supernatural. 
Dohnanyi is matured musically beyond his years. 
So he is able to invest the movement with the 
sense of remoteness, of sombre sweetness it de- 
mands. The rondo was sparkling and vivacious, 
the noble volume of tone, even, fluent scales and ab- 
solute spontaneity all evoked enthusiasm from an 
extremely discriminating audience. The virtuoso’s 
own cadenzas are in good taste, and do not contain 
technical or musical anachronisms. They are free 
improvisations on Beethoven, and cling to the har- 
monic color of the original. This presupposes 
much tonic and dominant runs and passages on the 
chord of the seventh, but the historical perspective 
is never absent, as is the case with the Rubinstein 
and Saint-Saéns cadenzas to the same work. 

Dohnanyi played with overwhelming success the 
next afternoon at Music Hall, Boston, and the im- 
pression was strengthened that he is something al- 
together apart from the virtuosi who seek to aston- 
ish by feats of dexterity, or bamboozle their audi- 
ences with melodramatic posing. For the Hunga- 
rian music is something sacred—a thing for wor- 
ship, not for the theatre. Ernst Von Dohnanyi has 
subordinated mechanism and personality to the ex- 
position of the music he plays, and he is indeed the 
great pupil of a great master. 








Selma Kronold as “Carmen.” 


HE music lovers and patriotic citizens of St. Louis 
are royally supporting the performances of the 
Castle Square Opera Company. The appearance of 
Selma Kronold recently as “Carmen” aroused great en- 
thusiasm among the audience, as it stirred the critics to 
write flatteringly of her impersonation of the gipsy 
coquette. Extracts from the leading papers follow: 

Mme. Selma Kronold, in the title role, was nearly all that had 
been claimed for her, and when it is considered that she was singing 
last evening before an audience that has passed upon the most fa- 
mous Carmens in the operatic world, the hearty applause given her 
is worthy of notice.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Madame Kronold may not have the pervasive name of Calvé, but 
the gifted singer showed a large audience at Music Hall last night 
that there is in the singing and acting of Bizet’s Carmen a good 
deal that Calvé does not put into the famous part. Madame Kronold 
makes the character more womanly and sigs it with less inflection 
of passion, and, consequently, makes a readily answered appeal to 
the finer sensibilities of the audience, have a right to be heard inde- 
pendently in Bizet’s famous role.—St. Louis Star. 





The principal interest in the performance, naturally, centered in 
Mme. Selma Kronold in the title role. She sang and acted the 
“cigarette girl” with realistic Southern fire. Her coquetry and 
charm were manifest throughout the peiformance. In the scene 
with Don José in the second act, Mme. Kronold echieved a veritable 
triumph. On the whole, Madame Kronold’s impersonation must be 
recorded as a thoroughly interesting and delightful one.—St. Louis 
Westliche Post. 


Artemisia Bowen. 


Miss Artemisia Bowen, assisted by Mr. Himmelrich, 
pianist, and Arthur Gramm, violinist, gave a successfu! 
Lenten recital of elocution at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday afternoon. 





On Martucci. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


OUR very clever editorial on “Who Is Mar- 

~ tucci?” in the issue of March 14 compels me 
to say a few words on the subject. “Who 
knows who is Martucci?” That’s it; we have 


conservatories, music schools, musical institutes and last, 
but not least, a National Association of Music Teachers, 
and a number of State associations of similar character, 
not to speak of the somewhere dormant American College 
of Music; yet, after all the methods and studies have been 
applied to the thousands upon thousands of students, after 
analysis of the muscles of the hand, throat, chest, dia- 
phragm, &c., has crowded out all musical receptive faculty, 
is it a wonder that the present generation of music students 
and music lovers has fallen into the proverbially happy ex- 
istence of city people whose neighbors are unknown to 
them? 

Novelties have been and are to this day looked at with 
distrust, not only in England or Germany—two countries 
very slow to receive impressions—but also here, and it is a 
fact not easily gainsaid that only then does a novelty re- 
ceive its recognition when fashiom has made it her own 
Continual development is one of the most precious quali- 
ties which music possesses, and from Josquin de Prés to 
Martucci and Rimsky-Korsakoff the chain of great com- 
posers is unbroken, each one having presented something 
new or enlarged in some manner the sphere of music. The 
criticisms which were heaped upon the works of those 
masters of art like Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Ber- 
lioz, Brahms and Gounod ring very much like the re- 
marks which are made of all new things, from Arensky 
through the alphabet down to the erratic but nevertheless 
gifted Jules Zarembski. It took a generation or more to 
appreciate Schubert, Berlioz or Wagner, hence there is 
hope that another generation, though busy with manifold 
fads, will have time to become familiar with the names of 
Sgambatti, Cesi, Martucci, et al., who have played dur- 
ing the last twenty or twenty-five years so important a part 
in the undeniable progress of instrumental music in Italy, 
especially as regards the improvement of taste and more 
perfect culture. 

That this artistic movement—in which Parma, Bo- 
logna, Florence, Bergamo, Brescia, Lucca, Naples, 
Rome and other cities have joined hands—is actuated by 
a spirit of musical association is easily perceived, since 
that charming instrumental form known as chamber mu- 
sic has found many a gifted writer among the men of to- 
day. Sgambati has given us a string quartet and two 
quintets with piano, which latter pleased Wagner so well 
that it was through his recommendation that they were 
published by Schott, of Mayence. Martucci, over whose 
works the co-called Brahms chimera spreads its wings, 
is indeed a great composer, and be it said to the credit of 
the Buffalo String Quartet that at one of its concerts his 
piano quintet, which had been crowned by the Societa del 
Quartetto, of Milan, was played with Miss Showermann 
at the piano; the lady is a dainty player, gifted with a 
temperament which made the listeners appreciate the pi- 
ano part. The late Martin Roeder considered Martucci 
a composer of extraordinary talent as well as striking or- 
iginality, and judging by the quintet, the trio and the pi- 
ano concerto—dedicated to his friend Filippo Flippi, the 
erudite critic who died in 1887, a work of stupendous dif- 
ficulty, Italy may yet astonish the world, yea, even Fash- 
ion. with the beauty and poetry of his compositions. 

Italy, which once held the first place in sacred music, 
and whose immortal ancestors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were the legitimate precursors of Bach 
and Handel, is now reduced to a state of almost absolute 
poverty as regards church music, while on the other hand 
it has given us of late enough excellent chamber music 
to overshadow all similar contributions to musical liter- 
atur among our Teutonic friends. If we only could have 
more of it! Sincerely yours, 

JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKT. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 16, 1900. 








Ernest Gamble’s Tour. 


OOKINGS for the coming fortnight: Wichita, Kan., 
March 19; McPherson, 20; Salina, 23; Emporia, 26; 
Ottawa, 27; Kansas City, Mo., 28; Lexington, Mo., 29; 
Warrensburg, 30; Marysville, 31. 
Mr. Gamble’s success im Texas has been unprecedented. 
He is already engaged for ten concerts there next season 
Mr. Gamble’s glorlous voice was listened to with exquisite pleas 
ure. He alternately stirred and charmed his audience throughout 
the evening, the sympathetic quality of his voice being felt from the 
first number to the last. He excited their wonder and admiration 
in the Monotone, as well as touched their hearts. Only a mu- 
sician can appreciate the difficulty of carrying the one tone con- 
tinuously and yet giving it such varied inflections and values that it 
never lost its beauty and effect. The large audience was intensely 
still during the selection, but such a burst of applause followed that 
told the value of the silence. Mr. Gamble then repeated it with even 
greater success.—Houston Post. 
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4230 Regent Square, March 17, 1900. | 
O at last someone has taken up the cudgels in de- 
fense of the Philadelphia public! 

Well, “X” expresses his ideas cleverly, but has not yet 
convinced me that what I said—which seems to arouse 
his ire—is nevertheless an undeniable fact: to be thor- 
oughly appreciated and well supported one must not bear 
the undesirable stamp of the City of Brotherly Love upon 
one’s work. 

“X” calmly makes the statement that we have no gen- 
iuses and “comparatively few just now who show de- 
cided promise in the future.” To the first I am ready to 
agree. I, personally, don’t believe in “geniuses,” but as 
to those who show promise, there are many who do not 
ask us to wait till the future, but who at this presnt mo- 
ment give ample evidence of the heaven born talent 
within them. 

Far from carrying his point, ““X” has only rushed into 
print to give more weight to my statement. Does he not 
acknowledge himself to be part of the same public, and 
then on their behalf speaks of the musicians as discon- 
tented and—ye gods!—rapacious! As to the twaddle about 
“the ashes of the past,”’ Philadelphia, musically, has had 
no past to boast of. Our brightest day is dawning, and my 
sincerest hope is that soon “X” and others of his same ilk 
will be induced to see it. 

*“* * 


Monday evening Jan Koert gave a soirée musicale, as- 
sisted by Miss Elsie Hand, pianist, and Charles Schuetze, 
harpist. Mr. Van Koert handled his violin with an art- 
ists’ knowledge of the instrument, and his playing of 
Hille’s “Bolero” was the best received of all his selec- 
tions. Mr. Schuetze, who, I believe is a New Yorker, 
one can speak of enthusiastically. The harp as a solo instru- 
ment is so rarely heard that, when as well played as it 
was the other evening, it comes as a grateful change. Lit- 
tle Elsie Hand, however, interested me the most, because 
she is a good representative of what Philadelphia can pro- 
duce as a progressing young pianist Although only 
eighteen years old her playing of Liszt's “Gondoliera” and 
the most difficult Fantaisie in F minor, by Chopin, would 
have done credit to a much older person. Of course at her 
age one cannot expect great depth of feeling—that does 
not come till one has been out in the “wide, wide world,” 
and received a few hard knocks, but all the knocking in 
the world would not drive in what this little lady now 
possesses—a good clear technic. 

Is there anything more delightful than to get away from 
the purely professional part of one’s work and meet art- 
ists socially? I think not, and the pleasure was mine the 
other evening when I was invited to meet Miss Hariette 
Cady, the brilliant pianist from New York. It was at the 
house of Mrs. Henry Gordon Thunder. I arrived rather 
late, having had a concert to attend to, and the first 
glimpse of the music room reminded me forcibly of the | 
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Paris salons, an idea which the charming hostess had evi- 
dently endeavored to carry out in the selection of her 
guests. There were musicians, literati, social leaders and 
above all a goodly number of listeners. 

The evening passed most pleasantly. Miss Cady, a viva- 
cious and interesting young lady, let her talent be heard 
just enough to stimulate one’s desire to hear her again on 
the coming Friday, when she was to appear with the 
Thunder Orchestra. Mr. Douty sang several times, two 
selections being his own compositions, which were very 
dainty little bits of melody. Mrs. Aline Osgood Dexter 
also sang, choosing some quaint Norwegian songs not 
often heard here. Her absolute control of her voice and 
the delicate shading were admirable. 

Mr. Cauffmann also favored the guests with a selection, 
but, unfortunately, I lost the greater part of it, being 
downstairs—er, busy with other things. 

At the eleventh hour—literally—our charming contralto, 
Kate McGuckin, appeared, having just come from a re- 
hearsal. On asking after her success in the “Stabat Mater” 
in Pittsburg, I learned that Miss McGuckin made such a 
hit that there are prospects of her speedy return to that 
city to fulfill other engagements. 

Wednesday evening I attended a song recital given by 
Henri G. Scott, a basso of whom the world will hear 
something, I am thinking. His Italian aria “O tu Paler- 
mo,” from the “Sicilian Vespers,” was given in a broad 
style that showed careful training and understanding of 
his work. Mr. Sanger, of New York, of whom this young 
musician is a pupil, is to be congratulated on the good 
work done. Mr. Scott's enunciation, too, was delightfully 
clear and his Italian well pronounced. Mr. Scott was also 
heard in a group of German songs, after which he sang, 
as an encore, the celebrated ‘‘Piff-Paff,” from the “Hugue- 
nots.” 

Mr. Austin, violoncellist, played several times with great 
expression and good tone 

Miss Jennie Foell, the other assistant, was, as she al- 
ways is, charming. Her sweet, fresh voice was heard to 
great advantage in two English and two German songs, an 
encore, as dainty as the pretty little singer herself, and a 
duet with Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott also sang a group of Eng- 
lish songs. 

The Friday concert by the Thunder Orchestra was most 
enjoyable this week. Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, in D 
major, was played. Next on the program was Mr. Cauff 
man’s “Death Carol” song by himseif. It has been re- 
cently scored for orchestra, and in mary parts contain 
beautiful ideas; although Mr. Cauffman probably did not 
intend to have this composition classes as “descriptive,” 
still his musical thoughts carry out admirably in many 
places those of the poet, Walt Whitrian. 

“Dark Mother, Always Gliding Near with Soft Feet,” 
was well represented by a soft, flowing and continuous 
movement on the strings, a sort of flutte: that suggested 
wings to help those soft feet. 

Then came Miss Cady to establish herself in ten min- 
utes’ time forever in the hearts of the Philadelphia public 
Her reading of the Fantaisie on a motit from Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens,” by Liszt, was brilliant to the extreme, 
and the pianissimo passages were playcd with a delicacy 
of touch which was surprising and delightful; surprising, 
because I imagine this pianist’s fori is forte (no bad pun 
intended). Her extreme brilliancy and heavy attack in a 
climax would lead one to imagine ihat delicacy might be 
overlooked when needed, but far from it, when those pas- 
sages came one was lost in a dream of heaven. 

Mr. Sternberg announces a recital for the evening of 
the 26th. An interesting program lias been prepared, and 
so well known is this admirable pianist that it needs no 
word of mine to induce music lovers to attend the concert 

At Mr. Peake’s second pupil recital Miss Bella Bump, of 
Baltimore, and Ernest J. Hill were heard, assisted by Ju- 


French Diction and Contradiction. 


New YorK, March 19, 1900 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly explain why such stress is laid upon the 
necessity of acquiring a correct French accent or pronuncia- 
tion? Have you ever heard a French man or woman, no 
matter how well educated they might be, who could speak 
English with anything but the worst sort of an accent? 
But Americans are politer than the French, apparently, 
for we accept it as inevitable, and equally accept as inevit 
able that the French people will continue to make fun of 
every foreigner who tries to speak their language. Get a 
vocabulary—that is the most important thing todo. We can 
never speak French like a Frenchman any more than the 
Frenchman can speak English like an Englishman or Amer 
ican. If one.has a correct ear he will do pretty well with the 
pronunciation, certainly as well as we hear English spoken 
by our French friends. Yours, SANGLO AXON 


O, we will not explain; but there is very little 

poetry in the above : nd a great deal of truth. 

The French rarely study iny other language with- 

out preference, for they, as a nation, are equally in- 
different to all other languages. 








Woodruff’s Comprehensive Music Course. 


HIS work is, so far as we know, the first practical text 
book for use in teaching .and studying vocal sight 
reading without syllables. 

The language is clear and concise, offers all necessary 
rules and exercises for becoming an expert reader of mu- 
sic and deserves the serious attention of all progressive 
musicians. Miss Woodruff has letters from leading mu- 
sical authorities throughout the country assuring her of 
their approval and co-operation with her system. 

The book also contains an original method of chord 
study which simplifies to such a degree so-called diffi- 
culties that a child can readily comprehend triads, seventh 
chords and augmented sixth chords. 

Miss Woodruff now has pupils in sight reading from 
many of the most prominent vocal studios in the city, and 
organists would find it to their advantage to notify her 
of vacancies in quartets or choruses where expert sight 
readers are in demand 

A few months of close application to study are sufficient 
for one to become not only a good sight reader, but to 
establish the foundation for a broad musical education. 

Miss Woodruff’s studio is at 140 West 105th street, 
where she receives pupils daily in piano, harmony and vocal 
sight reading 

The price the “Comprehensive Music Course’ is 
$1.50 at retail; special inducements are offered to pur 
chasers ordering in quantity. Post office orders should 
be sent to Station I, New York city 
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Luigi von Kunits. 

HE Von Kunits String Quartet gave a concert at Sem 
inary Hall, Washington, Pa., on the evening of the 7th 
Von Kunits played two solos—Adagio, Vieuxtemps 

The Washington Daily Ob 


Mr 
and Spanish Dance, Sarasate 
server said: 

Mr. Von Kunits, who for years has been 2 
local patrons of music, was at his best, his interpretation of the 
Vieuxtemps Adagio being superb. In marked contrast was the wild, 
fiery Spanish Dance, by Sarasate, which «iicited an encore —Bach’'s 
famous air for the G string, which morc 
strated the virtuoso’s beauty and breadth of tone 
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From Paris. 


& F Rubinstein thought all those philosophies which 
are attributed to him, he deserves immortality, even 
had he not writter a line of music. 

Here is what he has to say about militarism: 
“Militarism is in its tendencies, its means and its ends, 
so despotic, so absolute, that it suppresses all other intel- 
lectual activity. Since it consumes (not uses, but con- 
sumes) the freshest, the strongest, the most healthy of 
masculine life, the progress of civilization is thereby sin- 
gularly menaced. 

“Rigorous (and narrow) principles are inculcated in the 
military. All liberty of thought, all free uxamination, all 
will to choose, are imputed as crime! 

“In time of war discipline is necessary. But since, hap- 
pily, war is the exception in life, it follows that the large 
part of the masculine population, by reason of militarism, 
remain deprived of the faculty to think!” 


** * 

A prominent Paris critic, speaking of the “Siegfried” act 
at one of the concerts here, writes thus: 

“With the third act of ‘Siegfried’ which came next, gaiety 
was extinguished. It requires indeed a robusttemperament 
to listen, without quailing, to those interminable scenes, 
which weave incessantly and give not one second of relief 
to breath even. Add to this the fact that there is not a 
thing to entertain the eyes meanwhile, and that the un- 
fortunate artists make the most despairing and ineffectual 
efforts to dominate the huge and roaring orchestra—the 
effect is lamentable! Without doubt this .ausic has a cer- 
tain nobility, but it is also incontestable (and perceptible), 
that it is prodigiously wearisome!” 


*_ * * 


It should be understood that the word “pantomime,” as 
used here from time to time as a feature necessary to 
operatic education, does not mean the funny “Pierrot 
pantomime” as understood in France. It means silent 
acting or the expression of thought by the body withcut 
the aid of words. It is invaluable as preface to regular 
mise en scéne, study or the study of stage business as 
applied to repertory. It saves the voice useless wear and 
tear, and it concentrates the mind upon—expression. It 
developes imagination, and produces intelligent and effect- 
ive acting. 

Mile. Martini, the indefatigable singing teacher, 87 Rue 
St. Lazare, has opened classes in this valuable exercise, in 
response to the demand for it by Americans. She is to be 
commended for her originality and progressiveness. The 
classes are in addition to her regular private and class 
lessons in mise en scéne and singing. Mlle. Martini is 
pupil of Pluque, and herself an artist of the Renaissance 
Theatre. 

The Rennysons do not come to Paris now till next 
month. The second postponement is the result of Ger- 
trude’s exceptional success vocally in various cities, ac- 
counts of which have, no doubt, been read at home before 
this. She is much appreciated in the States, and her work 
is extremely remunerative. 

What is the reason that débutants, the most nervous of 
people im the most critical conditions, insist upon adding 
to this strain the folly of new clothes for the event. Add 
to this the fact that the new dress does not reach the house 
till the carriage is at the door to take the victim to the 
concert, and as that dress is inevitably faulty, as a new 
dress is at its best stiff and unused, it does seem strange 
that people with so much at stake should risk it all for 
such an inane idea. Why not wear the most becoming 
dress one has? Why not get the new one weeks ahead 
and wear it till it is comfortable, so that the wearer may 
be unconscious of it at the important time? Why is this? 
Who can tell? 

Mme. Ida Lurig and Mlle. Marguerite Martini were made 
officiers s d’A Académie at the: last 1 nomination. ohey are to 


be congratulated all the more that both merit it by art an¢ 
conscience. 

Requests are here for the address of the organ school of 
M. Eugéne Gigout. It is 113 Avenue de Villiers. 


* * * 


M. Colonne at the Exposition. 


An immense salle, to hold some 1,800 persons, is being 
arranged at the Vieux Paris department of the Exposition 
for the series of concerts to be there given by M. Eduard 
Colonne. 

This enterprise is all the more worthy of consideration by 
reason of this great eclecticism of M. Colonne in his pio- 
gram making. ‘French, without regard to class, and for 
eigners, regardless of nationality,” has ever been his motto 
France and the world at large owe much to the eminent 
chef in this regard. 

Three hundred and sixty concerts will be given within 
six months. French, foreign and international programs 
will be interspersed with popular compositions. The prices 
will range from 1 to 6 fracs, prices which admit of at- 
tendance by all upon this, one of the most charming features 
of the Exposition. 

Madame Carrejio was entertained at dinner yesterday by 
M. Moszkowski, the genial pianist-composer. Carrefio 
played at the Colonne concert this afternoon and at Salle 
Erard on Wednesday. She gives one more concert in the 
city. 

M. René Papin, of New York, is in the city earnestly 
studying music. His forte is concert and ballad work; his 
voice, baritone. He is soundly based in French pronun- 
ciation through the Yersin system, of which he is an ar- 
dent advocate. He goes later to Germany to acquire the 
language of that country, and when he returns to the States 
will no doubt be a valuable addition to the concert field. 

Miss Katherine Pike is an interesting vocal student, mak- 
ing the most of her time in the studios of M. Jacques 
Bouhy. 

Miss Electa Gifford made her début in “William Tell” 
as Mathilde in Amsterdam this week. She is working on 
“Romeo and Juliette,” and comes to Paris for Easter. Her 
Philine has been much admired. 

Miss Lydia Eustis gave the first of a series of song re- 
citals at the Champs Elysées Salle this week. She sang 
“Aprés un Reve” (Bussine), “Mandoline” (P. Verlaine), 
“Poéme d’un jour’ (Grandmougin), “Automne” and “Le 
Secret” (Armand Silvestre). The names in parenthesis 
indicate the writers of the poems, the music being by M. 
Gabriel Fauré, of whose compositions the program was 
composed. Instrumental artists assisted in the concert, 
which was highly enjoyed. 

“It was a perfect delight to listen to Miss Eustis,” writes 
a prominent American vocalist to a friend. “She can sing. 
She had a clear and intelligent idea of what she wished 
to do, and she did it. She has a lovely mezzo voice, ex- 
quisite pianissimo and enunciates and colors admirably.” 

In Leipsic Berthe Marx Goldschmidt had exceptional 
triumph in a grand concert with Sarasate. Among the 
works given were Concerto for piano and orchestra by 
Zarzycki, Saint-Saéns’ Toccata, Romanza by Rubinstein, 
and Liszt Rhapsody No. 6. The violin artist had his usual 
ovation. 

Mr. Laurent, of New York, known as singer in the 
American Opera and other companies, has come to Paris 
for some points on French work. He will probably study 
with M. Sbriglia. 

M. Castlemans, a highly successful pupil of this teacher, 
is singing in Amsterdam. 

Casals and Boucherit have come to be popular names on 
concert announcements. They have given a highly enjoy- 
able series of concerts together. 

Moszkowski was delighted with the success of his pupil, 
Mlle. Constance Erbiceano, the Roumanian pianist, who 
gave a delightful concert at Salle Erard this week. She 
showed somnstcaite wear. ama nice touch, goed training 


and graceful self-possession. She was warmly received. 
Schumann’s Sonata in G minor was the most complete ex- 
ecution, of which all was admirable. The mother of the art- 
ist had come from Roumania to attend the concert. The 
Princess de Bibesco was present. 

Mme. Theodore Lindblom, a Swedish singer, well known 
in her country, has come on to Paris, and will doubtless 
soon be heard here. More later. 

Mlle. Devoyod, a French girl, niece of the celebrated art- 
ist of the Comédie Frangaise by that name, is one of the 
brilliant pupils of Delle Sedie. She came to the master 
with a voice extending from Do to Fa. He kept her one 
year placing her notes in this compass, then mounted one 
by one, till she sings a perfect high C with ease. The entire 
compass is equal and even and of delightful timbre. A spe- 
cialty of Delle Sedie is that he always leaves the individual 
timbre in the voice. 

M. Henri Albers is having brilliant success at the Opéra 
Comique. His interpretation of Zurga in the “Pecheurs de 
Perles” this week was exceptionally fine, and his voice was 
superb. 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver. 


This beautiful and intelligent artist has been invited to 
sing in the “Gétterdammerung” at a performance to be 
given in the elegant home of Madame Hellmann, Rue Dur- 
mont Durville, this month. 

This lady, a passionate admirer of the master, herself a 
fine musician, was the first who produced “Tristan and 
Isolde” entire at her home, even before it was given by 
the Lamoureux Society. She has a magnificent music 
hall and does much for the advancement of music. Her 
mother was a fine singer. M. Chevillard will direct the 
orchestra for the “Gétterdammerung.” 

Mrs. Cleaver sang this week at the reception of Mme. 
Heléne Ram “J’ai perdu mon Eurydice,” when she had an 
immense success, as well for her charm and beauty as for 
her admirable singing. Juliani, who was present, imag- 
ined that she must be a professional singer from the ma- 
turity of her interpretation and purity of style. She is a 
singer who never tries for effects and makes all her work 
legitimate and artistic. 

Her voice is remarkably homogeneous and was never so 
beautiful as now. She studies earnestly, believes thor- 
oughly in Delle Sedie, is faithful with her diction and ex 
tremely sympathetic. 

Listening to Mrs. Cleaver converse upon the subject of 
music, one is led to see the value of education and men- 
tal drill in its bearing on thought and consequent power 
She understands concentration, appreciates right measures 
and methods, rejects poor ones, is an excellent critic, and 
of herself as well as others. She makes great strides gen- 
erally, because fitted mentally to engage in the work. 

Mrs. Cleaver is studying mise-en-scéne with Bertin and 
is at present on Orphée. She has completed Dalila with 
great satisfaction to her master, who finds in her good 
dramatic powers. 


Mile. Martha Girod continues to receive applause for 
her playing of the Liszt E flat Concerto at the Lamoureux 
concerts. No woman has played this difficult concerto 
since Sophie Menter, and Mlle. Girod’s friends are proud 
of the achievement. 

Mlle. Girod gives a recital at Salle Erard on March 24 

Mile. de Kerval, one of Mme. Colonne’s best pupils, 
sang again this week at the Nouveau Theatre with great 
success. The selection sung was an aria from “Antigone.” 
“Appesanti par l’Age.” 

Siegfried Wagner is expected here next month, invited 
by M. Colonne, to direct one of the Colonne concerts at 
Paris. 

M. Georges Falkenberg, the pianist, gave a highly in- 
teresting matinee musicale as an audition for his pupils and 
those of the class in the Conservatoire to which he was 
recently appointed professor. 
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THE OPERA. 


HE Flying Dutchman was given on Monday as 


alalz a substitute for “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
change was made owing to the illness of 

Mr. Van Dyck. Ternina sang Senta; Ber- 

tram, Vanderdecken; Pringle, Daland, 

Dippel, Erik, and Schumann-Heink, Mary. The chorus 
was exceedingly small. “Lohengrin” was the work pre- 
sented on Wednesday. Eames sang Elsa; Schumann- 
Heink, Ortrud; Bertram, Telaramund; Mihlmann, the 


Herald; Edouard de Reszké, the King, and Dippel the title 
role. 

“Fidelio” was sung on Friday, with Ternina as Fidelio- 
Leonora; Pevny, Marcellina; Breuer, Jaquino; Pringle, 
Rocco; Dippel, Florestan, and Bertram, Don Pizarro. 

On Saturday “Faust” was performed. Jacques Bars made 
his first appearance as Faust, in place of Van Dyck; Calvé 
sang Marguerite; Mantelli, Martha; Scotti, Valentine, and 
Plangon, Mephistopheles. 

For the Saturday popular night “I! Barbiere di Siviglia” 
was performed. Sembrich impersonated Rosina; Cam- 
panari, Figaro; Salignac, Almaviva, and Edouard de 
Reszké, Don Basilio. 

On Thursday afternoon the second cycle of the The Ring 
was begun with “Das Rheingold” with the same cast as be- 
Wotan; Brema, Fricka; Van Dyck, 


fore: Van Rooy, 
Loge; Breuer, Mime; Fredrichs, Alberich; DeVries, Don- 
ner; Bars, Froh; Susan Strong, Freia; Schumann-Heink, 


Erda, and Mihlmann and Pringle, Fasolt and Fafner. 

The great feature of the week, however, was “Fidelio,” 
which almost came to grief. It seems that there is no one 
but Pevny in this great triple company who can sing the 
modest part of Marcellina, and, most unfortunately, she 
was suffering from an attack of hoarseness. However, 
rather than allow the opera to suffer shipwreck, she nobly 
consented to sing, or rather, howl the part—to tell the 
truth, the row she made was no worse than when her 
larynx does not make her think it necessary to appeal for 
indulgence. This epidemic among the minor lights is 
very disturbing. It is devoutly to be hoped that Barbarina 
may not be indisposed next and necessitate a substitution 
of some other opera for the “Nozze.” 

The perfomance was unutterably stale, flat and unprofit- 
able; there was not a spark of vitality in any one of the 
performers, with the exception of Dippel. In the first act 
the dreariness weighed heavily. Everybody seemed Ibsen- 
ized; the costumes were sad, sober browns of dateless 
fashions, and there was none of the Southern warmth we 
might expect in an opera, the scene of which lies in 
Seville. But what can one expect of the Metropolitan 
unities? 

Marcellina was costumed as a peasant of Northern 
Europe, Rocco smelt strangely of Daland and Mr. Page, 
and Pizarro was the Flying Dutchman decorated with the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Perhaps the wardrobes of 
Messrs. Bertram and Pringle are limited. It was a queer 
mixture—a Spanish prison in which the principals vocif- 
erated in German, while the chorus warbled in Italian! 

One would think that rococo costume would be more 
appropriate—especially for the gentle jaiicr. 

The prisoners were a decrepit lot—most of them were so 
old that one would think them hardly worth putting be- 
hind bars. The Governor had allowed them to retain their 
own clothes, and a motley group they were. The solo 
tenor was the patriarch of the whole gang- -eighteen in all. 
Probably his attributed age was intended to disarm criti- 
cism., 

Pringle made the feeblest and tamest jailor ever known 
in Andalusia, and his poor little voice was almost pitiful. 

The Governor was only Mr. Bertram after all, and was 
scared to death long before the trumpets announced the 
arrival of the Minister. Jaquino was scarcely more insig- 


nificant, but he served to add to the impression wrought 
by the German department of this great company. 

As for Fidelio, she sang as badiy as she acted. Her 
voice had no warmth, no passion, no beauty of tone, and 
her acting was dull and spiritless. She was masculine 
enough, but she was not tender, and ceitainly she was not 
convincing. 

Dippel was excellent in the prison and sang his great 
aria, “In des Lebens Friihlingstagen,” with much spirit 
and feeling, as well as excellence of tone--but where were 
his chains? According to the Metropolitan libretto, Flor- 
estan should be “sitting upon a stone, a long chain round 
his waist, the end of which is fastened in the wall.” 

The orchestra was not perfect by any means. The 
woodwind and kettledrums did excellent work; the strings 
seemed lacking in vitality. The “Leonore” overture, which 
was performed between the acts, has beer played far better 
in the same opera house on many occasions. The beau- 
tiful quartet in canon, “Mir ist so wunderbar,” was mur- 
dered, as might have been expected with such a quartet 
of singers—only one, Ternina, was capable of sustaining 
her part properly. As for Peyny’s romance, “O war’ ich 
sch6n mit dir vereint,” it was dragged and distorted until 
its musical form was completely destroyed, and who would 
have supposed that Rocco’s “Hat man nicht auch Gold 
beineben” was a classic composition? 

In short, it was a dull, lugubrious, tedious, hideous per- 
formance from beginnig to end—a perfect cure for insom- 
nia. The shade of Beethoven must have trembled with 
dismay at the desecration of his imme-ta! work and fled, 
allegro con furioso, to the underworld. 


Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., Merch 17, 1900. 
HE history of the preparation of Bach’s Mass in B 
minor for its first complete American production 
is not an interesting one, for the conductor of the Bach 
Choir, at the conclusion of the St. Matthew Passion mu- 
sic, given in the spring of 1892, Samuel P. Warren, the 
organist on that occasion, asked “What will you attempt 
next?” “The mass, of course,” was the prompt reply. 
So in the fall of the same year the study of work was 
commenced. But evidently the time was not yet come, 
and not only was the mass abandoned, but the then ex- 
isting choral union was disbanded. After a few months 
the newly formed oratorio society turned with hope to- 
ward Dvorak and other moderns, and finally that which 
was Bach’s became Berlioz’s “Damnation.” The Christ- 
mas oratorio in 1894 started the returning tide, so that 
now, after nearly eight years of patient waiting, the 
Bethelhem (Pa.) public, which is no stranger to the 
strains of Bach, will be enabled to judge whether it was 
wise to so long lock up the treasures of that veritable 
storehouse of gems of unspeakable beauty and imperishable 
glory. 

The Moravian Church, in which the “Crucifixus” of the 
Mass in B minor has for a number of years formed a part 
of the Good Friday afternoon service, has been kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Bach Choir, an eminently 
fittingly courtesy in view of the deeply devotional char- 
acter of the music and the long association of this his- 
toric church with everything that is best in the annals of 
Moravian, not to say American, church music. Among 
the chorales to be played by the trombonists on the belfry 
of the church as prelude to the Mass, will be heard the 
“Christe, der Du bist Tag und Licht,” dating from the 
sixth century and used by the Bohemian and Moravian 
churches since 1630. This will be played in the key of B 
minor immediately preceding the opening chords of the 
“Kyrie.” 





Xaver Scharwenka to Arrive. 
AVER SCHARWENKA is expected to arrive from 
Europe to-day. 


Mme. Churchill’s Recital. 


ME. CATHERINE CHURCHILL, the pianist, 

made her New York début at Mendelssohn Hall 

last Thursday evening. The artist has studied abroad with 

Barth, and it is her intention to devote herself exclusively 
to concert and recital work. 

As a foundation for this Madame Churchill has a sincere 
and convincing style, a correct sense of rhythm, strong and 
well developed and technical skill 
There was nothing conventional about her program, as 


wrists considerable 


may be seen from the following numbers which she 
played: 

Prelude, A minor (from third English suite) Bach 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, C major Beethoven 
Intermezzo, op. 119 : Brahms 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, G minor .. Brahms 
Minuet Schubert 
Scherzo oom ‘Wideemmer Night’ s " Dream) ..Mendelssohn 
Romanza, op. 28.. , i; : ..++.- Schumann 
Aufschwung ° .. Schumann 
Scherzo, op. 31, B flat minor .Chopin 


As will be noticed, the three immortal “Bs” follow one 


after the other, and the lady at the piano evidently under- 
stood the significance of the arrangement. She played the 
Bach and Brahms with intelligence and the best musical 
taste. Her Beethoven reading reflected the conception of 
the composer, and in some respects her interpretation of 
the great Bonn master was superior to that of pianists of 
The Sonata by Beethoven which she played 


greater fame. 
if such a word can be 


was not one of the hackneyed ones, 
used to describe any work by the immortal German. 

The Schubert Minuet and the Mendelssohn Scherzo 
were gracefully played, and these pleased the 
audience immensely In closing group Madame 
Churchill revealed commendable and expression 
This was particularly true of the Schumann compositions 

After finishing her second group Madame Churchill was 
and at this 


evidently 
her 
taste 


presented with numerous bouquets of roses, 


point was honored with several rccalls 





Bernstein Musicale and Reception. 
UGENE A. BERNSTEIN, the pianist and teacher, 
gave a delightful musicale his 
studio, 160 East Seventieth street, 
in honor of Arnold Volpé, the violinist 
whose successful concert was reported at some length in 
the last issue of Tue Musicar Courier 

Mr. Bernstein presented an interesting program. His 
pupil, Miss Eugenia Shaskan, played the C sharp minor 
Concerto, by Ries. Miss Emma Didmond, 
pil of Mrs. Bernstein, played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in G minor and a Scherzo, by Chopin, in B flat minor 

Leo Lieberman, tenor, sang several songs 
Mr. Volpé, the guest of honor, played several numbers, 
and the program was concluded with Bargiel’s Trio, for 
cello, played by Messrs. Bernstein, 
After the music, 


and reception at 
last Thursday evening 


and composer, 


another pu 


piano, violin and 
Volpé and Gober 
and the remainder of the evening passed in a pleasant and 


Thirty guests attended 


supper was served 
informal social manner 


Brounoff with Ladies’ Progressive Circle. 


N March 9 Mr. Brounoff appeared both as pianist 

and vocalist at the concert of this club, singing Lis- 
“She Laughed,” and of course had 
“Toreador Song.” He afterward 
and was given most hearty ap- 


chin’s effective ballad, 
to give an encore, the 
played his own Nocturne, z 
plause 

Brounoff’s pupil, young Shapiro, aged eleven, played 
Hauser’s Hungarian Rhapsodie and Schumann’s “Trau- 
merie” with overwhelming success at the same concert 
If Mr. Brounoff can produce many such pupils his fortune 
is made. 








RESULTS 


——decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO : 


) VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th St., New York. 











| BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 





MAX BENDIX VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


(ladorsed by Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson and Halir.) 
Address THE ROCKINGHAM, 1744 Broadway, New York. 





ROMUALDO SAPIO 


With the National Conservatory of Music. Music, New York ; late 
Sy A Abbey & Grau, Adel Patti, Metropol litan Opera 


House, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Private Studio: - - 230 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensembie Piaying and the 
Theoretical Branches. . . 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. Studio : STEDWAY MALL, X.Y. 
Applications by mail, os Send for circulare 
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LUDWIG BREITNER, 


Piano Lessons, 
Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
21 Music Hall, Beston or Remington Squire,125 E. 24thSt., New York. 
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HE reappearance of Henri Marteau before the 
Brooklyn Institute proved an evening of de- 
light for the music lovers who assembled last 
Thursday night at Association Hall, when 
Marteau captivated his audience by his lovely tone and 
magnetism. Now his playing satisfies the intellectual as 
well as the emotional nature. The bowing of this gifted 
young French violinist is the very “poetry of motion.” 

With Isidore Luckstone at the piano, Marteau played 
in the first part of the concert the Bruch Concerto in G 
minor. He opened the second part with the Bach Sonata 
No. 1 in G minor, playing the technically difficult composi- 
tion unaccompanied. A group of fascinating short pieces 
included a Romance, by Sinding; Joachim’s arrange- 
ment of Schumann’s “Abendlied” and an arrangement by 
Joachim of Brahms “Hungarian Dance No. 5.” 





* * * 


Miss Frances M. Travers, the young Cana- 
dian soprano, appeared with marked success as the 
soloist last Thursday evening at a concert given by the 
Louis Molienhauer Quintet at the Lenox Road M. E. 
Church, Flatbush. 

With a dramatic fervor far beyond what one could ex- 
pect from an artist of Miss Travers’ years, the singer 
gave the “Adieu” aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” 

The perfect blending of the three registers of her voice 
is one of the remarkable points about the singing of this 
talented young woman. As an encore after the Tschai- 
kowsky aria Miss Travers sang very gracefully, “The Lass 
With the Delicate Air,” by Arne. Grieg’s “Sunshine” 
song, in German, and “Shall I Tell Her?” in English, by 
Wekerlin, completed Miss Travers’ share of the concert, 
which was given for the benefit of the church. The 
singer was presented with a huge bouquet of Bridesmaid 
roses. 

ee 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann delighted a large audience 
at Wissner Hall on Tuesday evening, March 13. The pop- 
ular soprano appeared as the soloist at the Koemminisch 
students’ concert. Her German songs were “Irma,” by 
Bruno Oscar Klein, and “A Serenade,” by Bereny. She 
sang in English “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” by Chad 
wick, and “The Swallow,” by Cowen. 


*_ * * 


Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, who is to play with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Manhattan this week. 
will also be the soloist at the Brooklyn concert by the 
orchestra. The concert, which will be the last in Brooklyn 
this sea$on, will be given at the Academy of Music, Sat- 
urday evening, March 24. M. Dohnanyi will play the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in G major. The orchestral numbers will 
be the overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” Paine’s “Moorish 
Dances” and the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 


* * * 


The Brooklyn Oratorio Club, Walter Henry Hall con- 
ductor, will sing “The Creation” at the Academy of 
Music, Wednesday evening, April 4. The oratorio will 
be presented under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 
Marie Zimmerman, Theodore Van Yorx and Ericsson 
Bushnell are announced as the soloists. 


Miss Bertha L. Clark, the violinist, is making a tour 
through the South and West. 


* * * 


The Laurier Musical Club gave a concert last Thursday 
evening at an uptown church for the benefit of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of City Missions. Miss Elsie Ray 
Eddy, the president of the club, sang very sweetly songs 
by Tosti, Needham and d’Hardelot. A number of other 
excellent amateurs and pfofessionals contributed a share 
to the success of the concert. 

* * * 


At his fourth piano recital at the Adelphi last Monday 
afternoon Dr. Henry G. Hanchett was assisted by Mrs. 
Stuart Close, one of his artist pupils. The program in- 
cluded the Mozart-Grieg Fantasia and Sonata in C minor, 
the additional part for the second piano being played by 
Mrs. Close. Dr. Hanchett’s topic for the afternoon was 
“The Fantasia,” and in addition to the above composition, 
works by Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin were played. 








The Hild Entertainers. 


HIS is the name of a new organization, which has been 
formed by Mme. Amelie Hild, well-known in asso- 
ciation with Violinist Carl Hild, and which has already 
had much success. The personnel is as follows: Mme. 
Amelie Hild, pianist-directress, a native of Germany, 
comes of a family of artists, was a pupil and accompanist 
for Fritz Plank, Royal Chamber Singer; she also accom- 
panied for Wilhelmj and other famous artists, and is a 
most capable musician. 

She has been directress and accompanist of concert com- 
panies for the last ten years in Europe and the United 
States, and has been a successful trainer in both vocal and 
instrumental music. She also speaks fluently German, 
French, Italian and English. 

Gertrude Ruhlman, contralto, is of French parentage, 
and has a range from low E to high B flat. She sings in 
six languages, arias, Lieder, the classics, &c., Wagnerian 
singing being a specialty. She is also experienced in all 
church music. 

Margaret Wagner, violinist, is a New York girl, of a 
musical family, and was for six years a pupil of Carl Hild, 
who in turn was a pupil of Joachim. She plays the prin- 
cipal works of the great masters, and possesses a fine Ital- 
ian violin. 

Thomas Henderson, tenor, is from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
studied for two years in the Royal Conservatory at Dres- 
den, Germany. On his return a year ago he was engaged 
as tenor at Rutgers Presbyterian Church, where he now 
sings. His specialty is ballad singing. 

Theobald Wendling, bass, has a powerful dramatic 
organ, with a range from low D to high F sharp, enabling 
him to sing baritone as well as bass solos. He is a singer 
of fine presence and sings in five languages. 

After the appearance of the Hild entertainers at St. 
Francis Xavier’s, Brooklyn, Father D. J. Hickey, rector, 
sent the following letter to Mme. Hild: 


It gives me great pleasure to state that I consider each member 
of the Hild Entertainers a thorough artis:. Our congregation also 
was delighted with the musicale which the company provided for 
us last evening. Wishing them all the success which I feel their 
merits deserve, and hoping in the near future to renew the pleasure 
of last evening, Respectfully yours, D. J. Hicxey, Rector. 


The company is ready for appearances at musicales, con- 
certs, before lecture associations, church societies, &c., all 
at very reasonable terms. 








Verdi Receives the Emperor’s Medal. 
ROME, March 19, 1{00. 
HE gold medal, instituted for arts, and sent by Em 
peror Francis Joseph to Signor Verdi, the great Italiau 
composer, has been received.—Sun. 


Boston Music Notes. 


BOosTON, March 17, 1900. 

HE reception given by Mr. and Mrs. H. Carleton 

Slack on Tuesday evening at the Hotel Belle- 

vue, was one of the most successful affairs of 

the season. The banquet room of the hotel is 

one of the finest rooms for entertaining, being 

large and beautifully decorated, with every accessory that 

modern ingenuity and taste could devise to make it attrac- 

tive. The hotel was only opened last October—that is the 

new part—and fully sustains the claim of being one of the 
finest in the city. 

About 250 guests were present. Six very pretty young 
ladies acted as ushers, presenting the guests to Mr. and 
Mrs, Slack and the whole function was very smart. Beau- 
tiful women and gorgeous toilets abounded, Mrs. Slack 
herself being exquisitely gowned in green silk with lace 
overdress. 

The musical part of the program was contributed by the 
Orpheus Club of forty voices, of which Mr. Slack is the 
director and conductor. They furnished a program oi sev- 
eral numbers in a manner that created an absolute sensa- 
tion by the excellence of their singing. As this was their 
first public appearance the immediate success was all the 
more complimentary to Mr. Slack. Their attack, tune- 
fulness and body of tone were most favorably commented 
upon by many musicians and others present. 

After the musical program a collation was served, and 
there was but one opinion expressed as to the delightful 
evening. 

*-_ * * 


Miss Flora Provan, of Providence, R. I., who has been 
singing at Plymouth Church, Worcester, the past year, 
will leave that choir on April 1. Miss Provan has been 
engaged by the Boston Festival Orchestra for their en- 
tire spring tour through the West, South and Canada, 
which begins April 24 and ends June 1. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra has engaged Sara An- 
derson, Gwilyn Miles and others who have been heard at 
Worcester music festivals. A contralte and tenor have 
yet to be engaged from New York. The first concert will 
be at Utica, N. Y., April 24. Following this are engage- 
ments at Williamsport and Harrisburg, Pa.; Richmond, 
Va., where there is to be a festival; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Spartanburg, Va., with another festival; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Louisville, Ky.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and London, Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa in 
Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Otis Wardwell, of Haverhill, gave a 
reception with music at their residence on Richmond 
street last week. Myron W. Whitney, Jr., gave a splen- 
did program of songs. 

A brilliant and fashionable audience assembled on the 
5th inst. at the residence of Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Com- 
monwealth avenue, at the concert arranged by Mrs 
Marsh. The first two acts of Massenet’s “Herodiade” 
was given by Miss Alice Duff, Mrs. Eloise Chandler, Ar- 
mand Fortin, J. S. Codman, Weldon Hunt, Miss Shiels 
and Miss Little On the 8th the third and fourth acts 
were presented at Miss Clara Endicott’s. 

A concert is being planned at Schenectady, N. Y., for 
April 24, with Caroline Gardner Clarke as soloist. 

A plan has been made by graduates connected with the 
musical interests of Harvard University to form a chorus 
of ten or fifteen men to go abroad this summer. The 
chorus will give concerts, but merely for the purpose of 
paying expenses. The men who go will be selected in 
competition from all departments of the university. 

The Harvard Freshmen Glee and Mandolin clubs have 
been formed as follows: Glee Club—W. E. Chapman, H. 
E. Kelley, R. C. Paige, R. A. Wood, O. L Bear, S. A. 
Storer, W. James, A. Fernald, H. B. Parson, E. Breed, 
H. L. Riker, S. Baird, F. W. C. Foster, S. Waller, H. S. 








GULIGCK 


The Boy Soprano, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 


Major J. B. POND, 


EVERETT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA... 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 





CARNEGIE HALL, Tuesday and Friday. 











SOUSA ano tis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Tour. 


1900. 
MARCH. TOWN. 
Thursday, 2 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 


Wed’sday, 
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MANAGEMENT: 
EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 
European Tour, April to Octo- 
. ber, 1900. 
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Concert Company. 


Exclusive Ma Z + 


HANNAH & HalILIN, 
Pine Arts Building, 
. CHICAGO. 











BLANCHE. Coloratura Soprano. 


DUFFIELD, 


With SOUSA’S BAND, Season 1900. 
tt CONCERTS, ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS. :: 
Address 136 Fifth Avenue, or 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 1°" 4o25, 171, ftreet. 
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Allen, H. W. Bingham, A. K. Hutchins, R. Inglis, R. 
Derby, N. L. Tenney, A. E. Lunt, H. R. Maxson, P. 


Adams, D. D. L. McGrew, A. C. Boylston, E. Bowditch, 


H. B. Wills, J. A. Fields, E. I. Cudahy and F. E. Ames. 
Mandolin Club—L. B. Cummings, W. Tuckerman, C. L. 
Perkins, C. R. Cross, Jr.; G. H. Dowse, H. P. Brown, 
H. Dana, H. B. Wells, A. P. Afong, N. C. Foot, P. Ban- 
croft, L. J. Eddy, L. P. Brown, F. H. Poor, L. Albright, 
R. W. Ruhl, A. W. Goldsmith, F. M. Cady, H. E. Hol- 
brook, E. B. Van Winkle, H. N. Strauss; violin, R. C. 
Van Amringe. 

The Pi Eta Society, of Harvard University, will give 
“The Campaigners,” a musical comedy in two acts, the 
week after Easter. The librettist is B. Taylor and the most 
of the music has been written by F. C. Gulick, although 
Frederic Barry, J. S. Chipman, J. A. Loud and W. C. 
Heilman have contributed a few songs and marches. There 
will be -five or six public performances of “The Cam- 
paigners” in Cambridge, Boston, Lynn, Quincy and New- 
ton. 





Hofmann’s Song Recital. 


MIL F. HOFMANN, the baritone singer, gave a song 

recital last Thursday evening at Association Hall, 

Newark, N. J., and but for the blizzard the affair would 
have been an all-around success. 

Artistically the recital proved very charming and satisfy- 
ing to those in the audience who braved the elements. All 
of the Newark papers referred in terms of high praise to 
Mr. Hofmann’s singing. The following is from the Even- 
ing News: 

The audience that assembled at Association Hall to listen to the 
recital by Emil F. Hofmann, was entirely out of proportion to the 
importance of the musical event. The slim attendance at the open- 
ing of the recital was due to the severe storm, but as the recital pro 
gressed the audience was augmented considerably. The atmosphere 
of the building was uncomfortably cold, but in spite of that fact those 
present not only retained their good nature, but expressed their 
pleasure in a hearty way, applauding each number in a most vigor 
ous way. There were twenty vocal numbers on the program— 
twelve in German and eight in English. In both English and Ger- 
man Mr. Hofmann’s enunciation was perfect, and his versatility was 
evident, especially in the Germar songs by Schumann, Schubert, 
Liszt, Brahms, Loewe, Grieg and Hofmann 


Rudolf von Scarpa accompanied for Mr. Hofmann and 
also contributed several piano solos. 


‘Etta ot Keil. 


ISS ETTA C. KEIL sang at the concert given by the 

Von Kunits String Quartet at Washington, Pa., on 

March 7. As usual her work called forth encomiums from 
the critics, as may be seen by her press notices: 

Miss Keil, already popular as a singer of talent and ability most 
rare, was never heard to better advantage. After a triple number of 
songs by Beach, Chaminade and Bemberg, Miss Keil received an 
actual ovation. Her singing of Chaminade’s “Silver Ring,” for which 
Miss Keil has received flattering comments from the Pittsburg 
critics, was a musical gem, and the Tschiikowsky song, “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt,” to which Mr. Heine played an admirable ob 
ligato, was exquisitely done. Without the affectation which so often 
mars the beauty of a musician’s efforts, Miss Keil pleases through 
pure merit. Her voice is one of remarkable renge, and she pos- 
sesses every quality that makes a singer great.—Washington Daily 


Observer. 


Miss Keil was in excellent voice, and displayed her ability to adapt 
that voice to the rendition of very different compositions, requiring 
very different expression and tone color. lfer range and strength of 
voice are all that a singer could desire, and to a cultivated tone she 
adds perfect control. The encore, telling the story of the children 
and the dandelion, was as much appreciated as anything on the 
program.—Washington Reporter. 


Rhoda. 


RIDA RHODA, a young American singer (Miss Neu 

berger, of this city), pupil of Tequi, of Paris, returns 

to that city in a few days after having visited her family 

here. Mlle. Rhoda is engaged for a series of performance: 
in the Opéra Comique, Paris, during the Exposition. 


Mrs. Clara Poole-King, 


The John Church Company’s Pub- 
lications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


AER DUR. Weise cccccccvcscacconcccescceseseececsoanens -Guy D’Hardelot 
N. Sebastian (February 15)............0+-se0ee- Montreal, Canada 
N. Sebastian (February 16)...........-+-sese000- Montreal, Canada 


Students’ Club (March 12)..... Mr. Rockefeller’s, New York city 
Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman (March 15)..Orpheus Club, Tremont 








B Beam Dette cc ccccsvcccccccvcescyocseseccvesccwissetees Cc. B. Hawley 
Edward Baxter Felton (February 20)..........-0eseee0ss Canada 
Robert Hosea (March 9)..........- The Navarro, New York city 

Manuela, Air de Ballet, op. 29........00-eeceeeeceeseeee Emil Liebling 

Valse Impromptu, Op. 9B.......-.scccceccccvcccevcesess Emil Liebling 

Commemettn. GR. es ccovedcccsocvcsccossscocesccceveeses Emil Liebling 

Madeleine, Valse de Salon, op. 27.....-..+-ceeeeeee .Emil Liebling 

Mazurka de Concert, Op. 90........+sessscecerescseceees Emil Liebling 


J. A. Carson (February 20).......... ...Carroliton, Il 


Go Hold White Roses................. conieentinin 
SO ED Sod sucecececticcosdisscanseses 
Mr. Overstreet (March 16)........... 


..Denza 


New York city 


-Dudley Buck 
..New York city 


My Redeemer and My Lord............ : 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann (March 2).. 





Barns. 66. ais ces 0500 cocns vesesunaetienere ctoens ancebanaer Chaminade 
La Lune Blanche..... ..Ethelbert Nevin 
J. Melville Horner (March 2)... ..Providence, R. I 





re0tnnese Chaminade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ballade Air...........+-. pedee 
Romeo Gorno (February 2). caidas 





ee ey ne he ee Ethelbert Nevin 
James Lawrence Blair (February 24)..............St. Louis, Mo 
END cc cece ck ivetewseccevccdsnencests Chaminade 


-Oakland, Cal. 
Gaffney, S. 


Miss Florence Young (February 20)....... 
Mrs. Grace Battis Brown (February 9) 


PGE Scvecesesccacunpcanereneenesse hae ipien ..De Koven 
A. Horatio Cogswell (February 20)................Oakland, Cal. 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest..............H. W. Parker 


a Bb i IIs dnc scence cscccasccsceccccsocess H. W. Parker 
The Complncamt Leora. .cccccssccccccccccccccccccccecs -H. W. Parker 
Come, O Come, My Life’s Delight.. Setee H. W. Parker 
He that Loves a Rosy Cheek......... H. W. Parker 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fair............--+0seeeee0s -H. W. Parker 

Harvard Musical Association (March 9)........... Boston, Mass 


R Bee Be Webitterarcccscenceresecestsconsens ..Ethelbert Nevin 

Charles VanBaar’s Orchestra (March 13), 
Union League Club, New York city 

Charles VanBaar’s Orchestra (March 14), 
Brooklyn (Mrs. Herreshoff’s) 

Charles VanBaar’s Orchestra (March 16), 
Harlem Wheelmen, New York city 

Charles VanBaar'’s Orchestra (March 17), 
N. Y. Athletic Club, New York city 








The Sweetest Flower That Blows...............seeseeees Cc. B. Hawley 
Mrs. Grace Battis Brown (February 9)......... .Gaffney, S. C. 
Mrs. Grace Battis Brown (February 22)..... Spartansburg, S. C. 

ID - .n Sins odecvvecckbateschiscantdapeniascess ..Liza Lehmann 
Miss Clara Turpen (February 12).............. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Clara Turpen (February 15)..........Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Miss Clara Turpen (February 17)..............++- New York city 
Miss Clara Turpen (February 19)..............<+++ Boston, Mass. 
Miss Clara Turpen (February 21)....... -++++..++Boston, Mass. 
Miss E. B. Marot (March —)..........-..000005 Wellesley College 


..-Liza Lehmann 
.. Atlantic, Ga. 


8 a re er ee 
Mrs. M. M. O’Brien (February 9) 


ED , MIE dak vighshdaaninbabbosstdbechcedsnteseaiuies Damrosch 
John Franklin Botume (March 5)..............-.++ Boston, Mass. 





Golden Harps Are Sounding..................«++- .J. Lewis Browne 


Mrs. Sarah MacDonald Sheridan (March 9)..........Atlanta, Ga 
Charles H. Cochran (March 12). ..Atlanta, Ga. 
Three Oriental Songs.. E. Severn 
The Arab Lover to His Mistress. 
To Armine. 
To Mihri 
Katherine Fleming Hinricks (March . = New York _sity 


the Eminent CONTRALTO: | 
Returns to America 
Season 1900-1901. 


sxacase Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





MADELINE 


SCHILLER 


272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK. 





Concert Pianist. 





. Cowen 
.Cincinnati, Ohio 


a ee ee eee ee _ 
Robert Geesouend leaes (March 16)... 
Chaminade 

Whitby, Canada 


Elevation 
Miss Clint (March 2) 


Chaminade 
Whitby, Canada 


GEBME  .ccccccccocccccces 
Miss Crysdale (March 2) 


..Ethelbert Nevin 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Columbus, Ohio 


Buona Notte...... 
Napoli ere eer er errr. 
Miss Henriette Weber (March =. 
L’Anneau d’Argent (The Silver Ring).... 
Miss Jean Buell Jones (March 13). 


Chaminade 
Columbus, Ohio 


Homer Norris 
Attleboro, Mass 


Thou Art So Like a Flower 
Arthur Philips (March 15) 





Necrological Reference. 

NTOINE DE KONTSKI, the doyen of pianists, 
A born at Cracow in 1817, composer of over three 
hundred piano pieces, among which was the celebrated 
“Reveil du Lion,” died on an artistic tour at Nowograd.— 
Franz Himmer, born in 1827 at Nansenbruck, near Znaim, 
pupil of the celebrated Josef Staudigl, afterward heroic 
tenor at Dresden and other German opera houses; he went 
to America, where he created Tannhauser, Faust, &c.— 
Giuseppe Ceccherini, formerly distinguished choirmaster at 
Florence.—Romain Bussine, professor of vocalization at 
the Conservatoire and founder of the National Musical So 
ciety in 1871 at Paris.—Jules Brésil, fertile librettist, aged 
eighty-two.—Otto Schmidt, organist at Wittstock, aged 
fifty-seven.—George H. Chickering, the piano maker, aged 
seventy.—Joseph Dupont, celebrated conductor of the 
“Monnaie” Opéra and of the “Concerts Populaires,” at 
Brussels; born at Enrival in 1838.—The once famous can- 
tatrice, Marietta Piccolomini, Marchioness Gaetani della 
Fargia, born at Sienna in 1836; retired from the stage 
upon her marriage in 1863.—Nestor Massart, director of 
the Kursaal at Ostende; born at Ciney in 1849, formerly 
distinguished operatic tenor and impresario.—Robert 
Sipp, a pensioned member of the Leipsic Gewandhaus 
concerts, aged ninety-four—Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich, a 
well-known pianist, composer, author, teacher and critic 
of Berlin; born in Vienna in 1822.—Carl Millécker, the 
last of the celebrated triad, with Suppé and Strauss, of the 
founders of the Vienna operetta; born at Vienna in 1842, 
originally flutist; taught at the Vienna Konservatorium; 
since 1864 orchestral conductor at Graz and Vienna.—Eu 
géne Bertrand, director of the Paris Opéra, originally med- 
ical student.—Albert Lhote, for thirty years under-secre- 
tary at the Paris Conservatoire, composer of a mass, a 
piano trio, violin and vocal pieces, &c., aged seventy- 
one.—Carl Kossel, conductor of the Vienna Court Thea- 
tre, committed suicide, owing to a nervous complaint.- 
Kammersanger Fritz Plank, of Carlsruhe, aged fifty-one, 
the unfortunate issue of an accident, shortly before Christ 
mas during rehearsal. His Hans Sachs, Kurwenal and 
Wotan, at Bayreuth, were masterly impersonations.—Al- 
essandro Andreoli, composer of music to “La Fata d’Or” 
and othe: ballets 


Risler. 

The Geneva Academy of Music, C. H. Richter, directo: 
has engaged Eduard Risler, the eminent pianist, from Jun 
11 to July 31, to give a course of lessons, &c., at the 
Academy. 





Mrs. Gabriella Bathestina Dwight, who, as Collona, was 
one of the most popular prima donnas in Italy thirty years 
ago, died at St. Vincent’s Hospital Thursday. Her hus 
band died poamany 27 at the same Sone 


KALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET, 


Recognized as New York's Leading Quartet. 


poem. KALTENBORN, Violin So.o st. 
—_—_—nmn_ Address: 78 West 85th Street, New York. 














Fletcher Music Method. 


inated by Evelyn Ashton Pietcher. In- 
dorsal by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings. An’ oinette Ster- 
ling. London ; Philip Souse, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Ave., New York. 





THE MISSES 


SUSAN SCOFIELD 
LUCIE MARGUERITE 


Ensemble Vocalists. . 





cert. 
dress 764 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, 3. ¥. 
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Sembrich’s Singing. | 





An Object Lesson in the Vocal Art. 





(CONCLUDED.) 





Purity 1n Voice EMISSION THE Fyrst ESSENTIAL. 


me] HE false location of the column of air in the 
middle of the scale is sometimes remedied when 
the sirger attacks the upper tones, for the rea- 
son that an increased tension on the vocal cords 
to produce the increased pitch induces a more 
positive impulse of the breath, and if this effort happens 
to be a forward one then comes the possibility of the breath 
reaching the focal point of vibration. 

As a general rule, however, the backward effort on the 
middle tones is continued, and evén increased, on the 
higher notes. 

The singer whose point of contact of the column of air 
is in the pharynx, or on the soft palate, in the produc- 
tion of the middle tones of the scale, rarely escapes a more 
rigid construction of the surfaces above mentioned to- 
gether with the depression of the pitch in the ascending 
effort. 

If am extra strenuous effort of the breath is made the 
intonation is forced up to the pitch, but immediately re- 
lapses when the effort is relaxed. In such a case the qual- 
ity is impaired and the facility of execution hampered. 

In the case of Sembrich’s voice production it will be 
discovered by the critical listener that this condition ex- 
ists to a degree, that on one occasion it will be almost 
impossible for her to accomplish the ¢trill, while on an- 
other the oscillation of the apparatus will be so free from 
obstructing rigidity that a trill of the utmost flexibility will 
be the result. The execution generally is also affected. 

In the first case the ¢rill is impossible. 

In the latter case it is automatic in its action only by 
chance, not through intelligent direction. 

We read of Sembrich’s “Mastery of her art,” but too 
often inability to master her art disarms her artistic in- 
tention. 

Now, Melba in her best days did not have a correct loca 
tion of the column of air im the middle tones of her scale, 
but as she ascended the column of air happily was impulsed 
forward, and her voice from D in the fourth line to the 
octave above was a marvel as regards accuracy of intona- 
tion, flexibility and tonal power, a more pungent, brilliani 
and beautiful quality being unimaginable. 

This was before she degenerated under the baleful in- 
struction of Marchesi, the debilitating processes of this no- 
torious teacher rendering the middle voice of this eminent 
prima donna feeble, flabby, flat and nasal and caused her 
to so restrict the upper part that she would sing a whole 
act of an opera consecutively sharp of the pitch. 

Regardless of these erratic movements, she did not, how- 
ever, grip and obstruct the apparatus to the extent that it 
would not respond with more or less facility, as in the case 
of Sembrich’s efforts, where the gripping of the apparatus 
and the forcing backward of the column of air forbid any 
flexibility of action. 

Owing to the misguided efforts of these two eminent 
singers, erratically different, a corresponding difference 
appeared in the results obtained. 

For instance, | have heard Melba sing the music of the 
Queen in “The Huguenots” consecutively sharp of the 
pitch throughout the whole act, while Sembrich’s effort 
with the same music resulted in the intonation being con- 
stantly flat of the pitch. 

The difference in the vocal career of these noted artists 
is that Melba before she suffered at the hands of Marchesi 
produced her voice, with the exception of a few tones in the 
middle, in a manner that was correct in the point of tone 
location, while Sembrich undoubtedly never correctly lo 
cated her voice, the point of contact of the column of air 
always remaining in that locality that produced the effect 
so distressing to Grandfather Tanowicz’s ear. 

It has always been my opinion that Melba inherently sang 
with that comparative purity of tone that marked her ef- 
forts when she first came to the Continent to sing, and in 
her earliest appearances in this country. 

If it was the result of correct fundamental training by the 
teacher who instructed her when she began her vocal stud- 
ies, why did he not remedy the difficulty she always labored 
with in her middle notes? 

There is no test that so absolutely indicates the ability 
of the teacher to correctly train the voice as the evidence, ir 
the pupil, or, better still, in all his pupils, of an accurately 
placed and properly built middle voice. 

To absolutely accomplish this is the fundamental demand. 

That Sembrich did not fall into the hands of a compe- 
tent instructor is but too evident when one regards her 
technical shortcomings. 

Would this acute and sensitive musician be content to 
play on a violin with a false and flabby D string? 

Would she condescend to perform upon a piano in the 





scale of which the middle octave was weak, out of voice, 
and non-responsive to the touch! 

Certainly not, for the first demand of the critical ear is 
that the scale of the instrument shall show equality and 
hemogeniety throughout. 

The fundamental demand is that these two items should 
exist in the scale of human voice, correspondingly, and 
the teacher who does not accomplish this absolute neces- 
sity before proceeding with his course must be either re- 
mis in his duty or ignorant in his profession. 

It is « pity that so able and capable a musician as Sem- 
brich was not properly trained in the fundamental require- 
ments of the vocal art. 

With such natural facility and so refined and agreeable 
a voice as she inherently possesses it is a shame that bad 
instruction should have been her lot, instead of the better 
luck that she should have found some one to have re- 
moved the obstructions she labored with and to have di- 
rected her in the right path. 

Her success before the public in my opinion is because 
of her musical ability and her tact in handling the mate- 
rial presented as regards style, phrasing and confident per- 
formance. 

The task, however, is accomplished with grimaces and 
contortions that destroy all semblance of repose (to the 
contrary witness Melba and Ternina), with an accom- 
panying jerking and pushing of the voice in contradis- 
tinction to a tossing and a flow of the breath not to men- 
tion the manner in which the higher tones are wrenched 
out of the apparatus. 

I heard Sembrich sing a Mozart Aria, with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra accompanying, when she over-ex- 
erted herself to the point that there was hardly a tuneful 
and agreeable sound emitted throughout the piece, the 
sustained G, just above the staff, and a final high C, being 
distressingly below the pitch and devoid of musical qual- 
ity, and yet the audience and the orchestra, Gericke in- 
cluded, vociferously applauded and the critics glowed with 
enthusiasm over the unmusical, vocal violence demon- 
strated. 

I went immediately to the opera after this effort and 
heard Nordica sing the final aria in the same composer’s 
“Don Juan” and the contrast in every item was so im- 
measurably superior that Nordica’s singing, vocally, when 
compared with Sembrich’s, was as gold is to brass. 

I am well aware that my judgment of Sembrich’s vocal 
efforts is not in consonance with the opinion of the public 
and the critics generally. 

Neither do I wish to decry this famous prima donna’s 
ability. 

What I wish to make plain is that from the absolute 
standpoint in vocal art Sembrich’s singing is far from a 
model of excellence for the observation of serious students, 
and should not be accepted as a standard for emulation. 

If Melba, before she depreciated through the Marchesi 
process, could have alternated with Sembrich in the per- 
formance of any of the familiar selections of the latter’s 


repertory, vocally speaking, I mean, through comparison, ' 


the fundamental deficiencies of which I speak in reference 
to the latter’s efforts would be made evident even to the 
casual listener. 

The critics refer to Sembrich’s “mastery of her art,” and 
yet upon no occasion when I have heard her sing has she 
shown any such a distinguished accomplishment. 

Of course I refer to the vocal art, independent of musical 
art; the voice, pure and simple; tone production, the primal 
element in the efforts of the singer. 

I have never heard her sing an aria when her voice was 
firmly placed in the front mouth. On most every occasion 
it was located too far back, her top notes being pinched and 
strained, her middle tones husky and feeble and her intona- 
tion insecure. 

This is not a mastery of the vocal art by any means. 

We read of the “incomparable and perfect singing” of 
Sembrich; the “incomparable mistress of bel canto”; the 
“exquisite finish of her art”; the “faultless example of all 
that is pure, fascinating and moving in the art of singing,” 
all of which would certainly bespeak a “mastery in her art” 
if true. 

And then again these same critics hear more acutely, or 
perhaps the deficiencies of the singer are more flagrantly 
presented, and we read that “Sembrich was not at her best; 
she was not true to the pitch and her coloratura had not 
its full brilliancy,” with the added contradiction, “To hear 
her is a liberal education to young singers who would learn 
what is highest in the art she so brilliantly represents.” 

Again the critic proclaims that “in everything that she 
does the innate as well as the thoroughly skilled artist is 
prominent.” At the same time it is admitted that “her 
voice gave strong evidence of wear, and in its upper notes 
is heavily veiled and dry, and her bravura, though always 
clear and even brilliant, is somewhat thick and heavy, 
while her trill is scarcely a trill in the true sense of the 
word.” 

Although Sembrich’s singing was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded “it was not up to her high standard either in purity 
of intonation or ease and brilliancy of coloratura. For some 
reason or other she is not in voice.” 


Do these contradictory references point to a ‘‘mastery of 
her art”? 

In an interview Sembrich remarks that the Alpha and 
Omega of the vocal art is the “control of the breath and the 
power to sustain,” and deploring the decay of the Italian 
method speaks of the advantage of having the voice 
“naturally placed,”’ remarking that, “In singing, above all 
other arts, the old French adage, ‘C’est le premier pas qui 
coute’ holds good.” 

Unfortunately Sembrich’s voice is not “naturally placed,” 
and her first step, vocally speaking, was in the money di- 
rection. 

The next article will be upon “Singers versus Orchestral 
Conductors.” WarrEN DAVENPORT. 








Semnacher Pupils. 


HE final students’ concert of the National Institute 
of Music, 179 East Sixty-fourth street, of which 
William M. Semnacher is the director, was given at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the evening of March 14. 
Two things impressed the listener at this concert—the 
the artistic and technical ability shown by all the pupils, 
and the thorough memorizing of the music, testifying to 
the careful training and admirable method of Mr. Sem- 
nacher. 

The program was opened by a quartet of little girls 
with a Rondo Scherzo, by Mr. Semnacher, for two pi- 
anos, and was creditably performed by Misses Annie 
Jenkins, Bertha Tarnowski, Fanny Lande and Fanny Et- 
tensen. ; 

Samuel Steinberg followed with a Gavotte in G, by 
Bach, and a Progress Rondo, by Mr. Semnacher, which 
were played with considerable skill and expression for so 
young a player. Fanny Lande gave E. Bach's “Solffe- 
gietto” and the Romanze from “William Tell,” these 
two numbers making a pleasing contrast in their style, 
and afforded the performer the opportunity to display a 
great variety of tone. This young girl has talent of no 
mean order. 

Ella Spargur played a Bach Invention in A minor and 
a Nocturne, “Spring Breezes,” by Mr. Scmnacher, the lat- 
ter being especially well treated. 

Miss Myra Cahn played Chopin’s E minor Valse with 
considerable dash and briliancy, and gave evidence of be- 
coming a brilliant player in the near future. 

Gussie Tarnowski, pupil of Ernest Bauer, played a “Sere 
nade Espagnole,” by Rehfeld, on the violin, and was fol 
lowed by Miss Angele Spielmann, who gave Fields’ Noc- 
turne in B flat and Schytte’s “The Swallow's Farewell,” 
both numbers being played in a commendable manner. 

The Allegro from Mozart’s D minor Concerto was next 
given, Miss Sarah Heymann playing the first piano part 
entirely from memory and quite artistically, and Miss Annie 
Tarnowski the second piano part. The performance of this 
interesting concerto was a credit to the young ladies and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Miss Essie Cahn played Joseffy's “Mill,” and beyond a 
sudden lapse of memory her playing had much that could 
be commended. 

Miss Sadie Rosenfeld proved herself to be a brilliant 
player by her performance of Weber’s “Perpetual Motion,” 
the technical difficulties of which she seemed to overcome 
with ease. 

Thalberg’s famous “Norma” duo, first played by him and 
Gottschalk at Niblo’s Garden in this city in 1858, and sub- 
sequently in all the principal cities of America, was ably 
performed by Miss Pauline Semnacher, the talented daugh- 
ter of the director, and Abraham Wechsler. This composi- 
tion, written by a master of piano technics, abounded in 
most difficult passages, yet it was given with a smoothness 
and finish worthy of the great artists who first performed 
it. 

Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, was played by Miss 
Lucille Nowland, who repeated the success she won at one 
of the former concerts, by her exquisite musical taste and 
the beauty of her tone. 

Miss Marion Haskell proved herself to be a Schumann 
interpreter by her rendition of this composer’s “Why” and 
“Whims.” Especially in the first number did she do her- 
self credit, and the tone she drew from the piano would 
have been a credit to any artist. 

Abraham Wechsler played Chopin’s G minor Ballade, op. 
23, in a finished manner, and gave another opportunity to 
his many friends to note the thorough and steady progress 
he is making. He gives one the impression of being in love 
with Chopin’s music, for he treats it in such a loving and 
sympathetic manner. 

Ernst Bauer, as viola, and two of his pupils, Messrs. 
Christmann and Doenges, together with F. A. Eldred, ’cello, 
pupil of’ Max Droge, played the “Allegro con brio” from 
Haydn’s Quartet, No. 1, which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the audience. Miss Pauline Semnacher closed the pro- 
gram with Liszt’s “Liebes Traume,” No. 3, and Schumann’s 
“Tarantelle,” two compositions in every way worthy to 
show the varied talent of this young artist, who seemed to 
be the favorite of the audience, which showed its apprecia- 
tion by much applause and many recalls. 
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Schuch and the Symphony Concert Season, 
1899-1900, 


FPRANKLINSTRASSE, 20, DkESDEN, February 26, 100 
NE of the busiest, one of the most sought after, 
the leading man in the musical world of Dres- 
den, whose name is alone the entrée to all the 
famed portals of music here, whose protec- 
tion and whose hand are able to bestow almost any of the 
hidden treasures of art and wisdom, a man whom the 
King delights to honor, who rules the opera house, his 
orchestra, and even his own fortunes apparently, is Herr 
Hofrath Von Schuch, director of the court opera orchestra 
of Dresden. 

That is to say he is conductor of an orchestra which, 
with Munich and Vienna, calls itself the greatest orchestra 
in the world—a man who Wagner himself said did not 
have any need of him. 

As Hofrath Von Schuch is now engaged for a tournée in 
America allow us a few words in narration his un- 
usually brilliant career. 

In the first place Schuch has breathed, indeed was born 
in that charmed atmosphere from which all things musi- 
cal seem to have sprung—Austria. The birthplace, or at 
least the home of Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Brahms, Richter; even Liszt was born a Hungarian—in a 
part of the Austrian Empire—Materna, Marianne Brandt, 
Lucca, Briickner, Johann Strauss, Hanslick, and all the 
great “professors” of their time; Herbech, Dessoff, Hell 
mesberger, Griin, Eppstein, Czerny, Leschetizky, and this 
brilliant galaxy could be increased by thousands—all of 


which goes to show that something in the Austrian Em- 
the world 


of 


pire breeds musicians, the greatest musicians 
has ever known; and to this honorable list Schuch be 
longs, for, as I have said, “he was born there’—in Gratz, 


and received his instruction from Dessoff after having first 


sudied law, Riemann says 
His first position as director was 
Breslau, then in Wiirzburg, Gratz and Basel 


attracted the notice of Pollini, when he directed his Italian 


rheatre in 


In 1872 he 


n Lobe’s 


opera for a time, and shortly after this was engaged in 
Already, in 1873, he was elected 


the Dresden court opera 
King followed 


Hoicapellmeister,” then 
one after the other, he being finally decorated with the titl 
of Hofrath and the prefix was added to his name, 
placing him in the rank of nobility. The busiest of men 
as I just said, when he does have a minute to speak he is 
unaffected and unassuming in his manner, as every really 
great man is—for it is only toads after all who inflate them 
selves. “My name is Schuch,” said simply, with a 
tcuch of humor in his tones, when I first had the honor 
I had almost forgotten to say that 


honors from the 


“von” 


he 


of presenting myself 
Schuch married an Austrian lady, the well-known Klemen- 
tine Prochazka, herself a pupil of the Vienna Conservatory, 
who was also engaged and until within a year or two sang 


court opera 
. is 


in the Dresden 

So much for the main events of a very full life. What 
I propose to dwell upon particularly in this article is the 
brilliant series of the symphony concerts which, owing 
the courtesy of Schuch, I have had the great pleasure 
If there is any one 
t 1s at 


to 
and privilege of attending this winter 
position where everything centres in the director 
the performance of purely orchestral music, without the 
accessories of the stage—the singers and the actors et al 
Everyone must acknowledge that in command Schuch is 
supreme. In the main effects, in the bold sketching in of 
lights and shadows, in striking foregrounds and dim re- 
ceding vistas of the background, no one could demand 
quicker, keener perceptions, nor greater power in sum- 
moning execution that has Herr Hofrath Schuch. If any- 
thing is to be gotten out of a composition, weak, banal 
bizarre though it be, Schuch is the man to do it 

What is now lacking in precision, in finesse, or to be 
deprecated in the overtoning of the brass-wind does not 
often lie in the power of even the greatest of directors 
te control. For instance, once the Dresden Orchestra 
consisted only of finished artists; now, as I have been 
often informed, frequent changes have taken place; young 
and inexperienced men fill the places of old, tried, experi- 
enced orchestral players, Then, too, the brass instruments 
do not appear to be unimpeachable, to say the least, and 


the blowers could learn much from their Bohemian breth- 
ren. However grand and thundering a climax, the brass- 
wind should not necessarily overpower the whole orches- 
I noticed last year, and I still affirm it, a certain lack 
together, of tempering . the 


observes the 


tra. 
of mellowness, of welding 
whole—that difference which 
manners of mistress and maid—of the prince and peasant 
So much for criticism of the orchestra per se 

The symphonies and new works which have been per- 
formed this season are mainly the Weingartner Symphony, 
the Hoffmann Concerto, the Rabl Symphony, Strauss’ 
“Helden Leben,’’ Goldmark’s Prelude to “Kriegsgefang- 
ene,” Berger’s Symphony in B flat major, Krebl’s Overture 
to Hauptmann’s “Hannele,”’ H. Hoffman's “Irrlichter and 
Kobolde,”” G. Tavernier’s **Maskenfest—Symphonic Dithy- 
rambe,”’ and Kaskel’s Symphony. Of these it goes without 
saying that Strauss’ “Helden Leben” and Weingartner’s 
Symphony are the most important. 

“Ein Helden Leben” is considered by 
greatest work, as it is his last. Mr. Floersheim has prob 
ably written at length about this when it was performed in 
Berlin last March, and the scope of this article does not 
allow of any adequate treatment of it. I merely note the 
character, the divisions and main impressions of the work 

Strauss calls his “Helden Leben” “Ein Ton Dichtung,” 
a tone poem.”’ Strictly speaking, then, it belongs to pro 
gram music, but on examining more closely the form some 
see in it rather a symphony conservative in manner, others 


one between 


many Strauss 


a “free, general fantaisie picture,” which latter is probably 
the best description. Whether the composer desires to give 
to the world his own life’s experience or that of every great 
hero in general (see Furnival’s divisions of the periods in 
Shakespeare's life), the picture remains the same. It is 
true, no man can understand or attempt to describe the 
hero’s life without first having lived it in some measure 
himself. All art has to be born; every artist has suffered; 
every hero has lived. So by all means let us do away with 
the personal element and look at only the great universal 
theme of life. This is the way Richard Strauss puts it 
The hero (himself) 
The hero’s world (as it appears to him) 
The 
The 
rhe 
The 
rhe hero's 
This tone poem is accompanied by a descriptive poem of 
words—not of music—written by Eberhard Konig, which is 
strong, masterful and of peculiar originality and beauty, 
and which I would much like to translate, and will, if time 
To describe this poem from the point of its mv 


hero’s adversary 

hero’s love (Gefahrtin) 

s battlefield (Walstatt) 
(Frieden’s werke) 


hero 
work 
renunciation or resignation and end (death) 


hero's 


allows 
sical composition would require a chapter by itself, but t 


show how large the orchestral arrangement is | will just 


mention the instruments, viz 


Sixteen first and sixteen second violins, twelve violas 
twelve ‘cellos, eight bass viols and twelve harps 


One small flute, three large flutes, three 


For woodwind 
\boes, one English horn, one E flat clarinet, two B fla 
clarinets, one bass clarinet, three fagots and one contra 


tagot 

For brasswind—Eight horns, five trumpets, three trom 
bones, one tenor tuba and one bass tuba 

Percussion instruments—Kettledrums, large drums, smal 
military drums, a large rolling drum, cymbals, &c 
what the orchestration is like 


The building up of themes 


This is enough to show 
as to forces employed at least 
their weaving and interweaving with one another, their de 
velopment ; all this is a matter for wonder and astonishment 
the faithfulness of th 
spiritual picture, the lofty passions, the mighty struggles 
the tenderer, gentler emotions—all that moves in the hero's 
breast, which Strauss has so stupendously conceived and so 
The climacteric is almost beyond 


outside of the grandeur of thought 


marvelously portrayed 


the human power of support and endurance—it is a sublime | 


piling up of tonal architecture that towers up toward the 
very skies. Wagner has been out-Wagnered; but that 
Strauss should ever be outdone surpasses the power of 
finite imagination. As in Beethoven all musical develop 
ment seemed to have attained in Richard 
Strauss thematic development, combination and syntheses, 
with its orchestration, has reached its highest point. What 
more in “absolute music” can there be to come yet? Cer 
tainly Beethoven never dreamed of it! 

The “battle field” was a mighty scene. Such a struggle 
»f harmonies and dissonances, such an opposing of themes, 
such an intricate labyrinth of motives! We feel beside our- 
selves we scream. we shout with the hero’s 
hymn of victory! We put our hands to our ears and ask 
Can poor, human limitations endure more? 

Strauss himself directed to a crowded house: not even 
Great was the enthusiasm, 


its climax, so 


we 


groan, 


standing room was to be had 
great was the glory of it! 


* * * 
In Dr. Rabl’s Symphony we heard another voice from 
Vienna. Miss Ingman some time since wrote a most ade- 


quate description of this, and only a just tribute of praise 
from my pen is now in order. In the heroic motiv of the 
first, in the charming, tripping lightness of the third satz 


Dr. Rabi displays much of the Viennese temperament, a 
remarkably rich and varied orchestral tone coloring, and 
certainly in these days of bold “cribbing” much originality 
of thought and conception rhe symphony was full to 
overflowing of beautiful tonal combinations, noble feel- 
ing, keen musical instinct, and all in all a delight to the 
ear. The work shows great promise. I understand that 
Dr. Rabl is one of the correpititeurs of the Court Opera 
and an accompanist greatly in demand—a genuine ‘“‘mu- 
versatility his im- 
“Wal- 


encore 


siker,” with astounding as witness 
promptu accompanying without notes of 
ter’s Prize Song” (‘‘Meistersinger’’), given 
the Vincentius Verein concert the other evening l 
see I have inadvertently the Weingartener 
Symphony, which in itself is a very superior work—te- 


fined to a degree, wonderfully well and finely thought out; 


Anthes in 


an 


as 


in 


passed over 


a modern classic 


I cannot with the Leipsic professor, who said: 


Schon gemanst” 
pastoral of the first movement through the third, so full 


agree 
(nicely stolen), for from the graceful 
of interesting combinations, ‘‘vivace scherzoso,” to the light 
temperament full “vivo allegro” of the last movement, I 
could only hear a thoughtful, individual view of express- 
ing himself in the most refined and scholarly manner, and 
instinctive re- 
An 


that, with that almost supernaturally 


flectiveness which so characterizes the German mind 


too 


indefinable charm characterizes this whole symphony 
Schuch’s masterly conducting, the fine execution of the 
orchestra, added greatly to the enhancement of the beau- 
tiful music Weingartner has given us in this symphony 
(G major), performed for the first time October 13, 1899, 
Dresden Court Opera 
the same of Hoffmann’s Concerto, which 
and Rubin- 


putting to- 


im the 

I cannot 
to 
a queer mixture, surely 


Say 
was me merely a potpourri of Wagner 


stein, Clever as the 
gether of this may be, it was enough to excite the risibles 
‘Walkire,” of 


in this 


of the soberest to hear reminiscences ol! 


Siegfried” and “Rheingold” poured out to us 


utterly naive manner. When it was not a Wagner Fan- 


taisie, then I was in a continual state of mentally scratch- 
ing my head to find out where I had heard all this before— 
Brahms, now—never Hoffmann! 
Dresden critics in thei- praise of 


unintentional, 


now Rubinstein, now 


I cannot agree with the 
this bold cribbing, for, intentional or cer 
tainly Hoffmanr 


found it impossible first to rid himself of that haunting, 


has no new ideas, and seems to have 


never-leaving-you- Wagner “tune in the head” sufficiently 
to think up anythin else 

But his playing on this occasion was worthy of all 
praise, leaving but little to be desired in touch, tone or 
interpretation. But Hoffman, except for his beautiful 
singing touch, is no follower of his master, Rubinstein 


His playing lacked that night in fire, virility and masterly 
force. He played more like a Leipsic conservatorist than 
Wonderfully beautiful his 
rendition of the Beethoven Rondo. His style is decidedly 
Mozartean. He of Reinecke. His 


rending of Chopin is tender and exquisite, but never, to 


ol was 


disciple Rubinstein 


reminds me forcibly 


me, soulful. In all of his Chopin playing theré@ is too 
iuch of calculation, too much straining for effect. Hew 
xquisitely Hoffman would play Rameau, Couperin, 
Mozart and the earlier works of Beethoven! In the old 


lassic school he might become a specialist! 


* * * 


lhe “Maskenfest,” by Tavernier, presented alike nothing 
new at best in orchestration Neither were the themes 
strikingly more than ingenious The orchestration re 
alled forcibly that employed by Wagner in the Magic 
Fire music in the “Walkiire”; almost exactly the same 


combinations. But Tavernier has faithfully portrayed as 
well as perfectly caught the spirit of the dance, the gay 
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festivities, the champagne effervescence of light spirits, 
frolicsome joy and gladness of the “Masked Ball,” to 
which he has added the weird touch of delightful little 
mysteries by his “magic” used in the orchestration. 

Tavernier calls this miniature work “Diterambo Sin- 
fonico.”” I suppose he means a sort of miniature sym- 
phonic poem. 

Tavernier was born in Turin, 1861. This work was per- 
formed for the first time January 19, 1900, in the Dresden 
Court Opera House. 

At the same concert D’Albert performed his E major 
(Second) Concerto for the piano and orchestra in one 
movement. This Concerto, with its unity of thematic con- 
struction, its interesting episodes, beautiful melodies in 
broad cantileme and charming contrasted motivs in ihe 
string orchestra now in the woodwind were magnificently 
given by D’Albert on a _ fine Steinway concert 
grand. A refreshing change for my ears from the 
Bechstein, which is so hard in action and so 
weak in tonal climax. D’Albert was in fine form, his 
extraordinarily beautiful interpretation of “The Wanderer” 
Fantaisie (Schubert), aranged for orchestra by Liszt, sur- 
passing my expectations, which were primed to a high 
point, and rendering futile all description. 

The sympathy, the perfect s’entendre between Schuch, 
the pianist, and the orchestra, as also in one of the to me 
most beautiful of all Beethoven’s symphonies (i. ¢., the 
Fourth B flat major, was remarkably en evidence that 
evening, or else I was in a peculiarly receptive state of 
mind; perhaps both account for the unusual enjoyment of 
this concert. ek tach 

At the next but two last concerts of this season there 
was a symphony by Kaskel, of which the first movement 
was the most interesting, displaying the most unity of 
thought and much romantic poetry in conception. The 
second “‘satz,” too, was full to overflowing of light tem- 
perament, but the last, while brilliantly executed by the 
orchestra was decidedly a “Ton setzerei” that defies de- 
scription. This was all received by the audience in that 
peculiar state of mind known as “lukewarm” and was only 
applauded with the most evident reserve. Still here is an 
instance of what Schuch and his orchestra can do with 
a weak composition. To hearers not very musical the 
effect must have been dazzling and deceptive to a degree. 
Surely nothing more could have been gotten out of it 
than did these brave men of the Dresden Hof-Capelle. 
Kaskel may be very clever, but he does not appear to be 
endowed with any of that creative genius which the pre- 
tentious word “Symphony” demands. 

Wille, the ’cellist from Leipsic, who is now a member 
of the Petri Quartet, and I understand next year is to take 
the place of Griitzmacher, the veteran Concertmeister of 
the Hof-Capelle, appeared in this concert and played the 
Volkman Concerto. Wille posseses a superb instrument, 
a sure, clear, clean technic and much fine musical under- 
standing. His unimpeachable performance of this concesto 
aroused astonishment and an accompanying’ enthu- 
siasm which he well merited. Wille has no great 
temperament and no very large tone, but the latter 
is sweet, clear and faultless as to intonation. He 
played with considerable delicacy and verve the 
“Elfen-Tanz” of Popper, arranged for orchestra, 
as encore. Altogether his appearance was most dank- 
bar, as the Germans say, and the immediate recog- 
nition by the house refreshingly spontaneous. The Pas- 
torale Symphony, by Beethoven, did not for some reason 
equal my anticipations, or perhaps I was not in a respon- 
sive state. Still the brass blowers here deserve a little 
criticism. Much of the brass wind being hoarse, uneven 
and not in good tune, the climax in the storm scene was 
a little weak and the effect “tame.” The performers as a 
whole did not seem to be “in the spirit’”—that beautiful, 
idyllic scene by the brook, the Waldweben, &c., 
lacked in sympathy and finesse. This is indeed the only 
Beethoven symphony which I have not thoroughly en- 
joyed in the Symphony orchestral concerts. As it came 
fast after a fatiguing program, weariness on the part of per- 
former and hearer may account for it. 

I see that I have neglected to speak of the well-known 
Frankfurt “classiker’’ Professor Heermann, who played the 
Concerto for violin and orchestra of Beethoven with the 
utmost scholary finish and authority. Herrmann is one of 
the most highly recognized violinists of Europe and an old 
favorite in Dresden. He played in the second concert of 
Series B at the time when Rabl’s Symphony was performed. 
But it will be impossible to take up each item of these, the 
most valuable concerts in Dresden, if such a word may be 
allowed in description of a concert. 

E. Porrer FRrisse.v. 


Mascagni Fails in Russia. 
CABLEGRAM from Berlin, of Monday’s date, an- 
nounces that Signor Pietro Mascagni’s projected 
tour in Russia has ended in complete failure at Moscow. 
The advance sale was so small that he canceled the concert 
and left Russia immediately 


Music in Munich. 


LUISEN STR. 4511. } 
MONCHEN, Germany, March 2, 1900. 


yp. ING CARNIVAL has held the people of this 
iy, city in the hollow of his hand during the 
month of February; consequently there have 
been but few high class concerts. The third 
*Volks-Symphonie Concert,” under Von Hausegger’s di- 
rection, had as principal numbers Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Liszt’s “Tasso” and Wagner’s ‘Meister- 
singer” Vorspiel. Fraulein Gimkiewicz sang some songs. 
These concerts are crowded with working people at 7% 
to 12% cents per head, and the performances are only sec- 
ondary to the Weingartner concerts. 

The second of the “Moderner Abend” series brought 
orchestral works by Berlioz; overture, “Die Fehmrichter,” 
E. Straesser; “Fantasia Appassionata,” and Brahms’ 
Serenade, op. 11; also songs by H. Levi, R. Strauss and 
Max Schillings, sung by Marie Henke. Dr. G. Dohrn 
director. Seats, 25 and 50 cents; standing room, 12% cents. 
Dr. Kaim, proprietor of the Kaim Saal and orchestra, 
is certainly offering wonderful bargains in fine orchestra 
concerts. I do not think such concerts at such prices 
can be heard in any other city. 

The tenth Kaim-Weingartner concert took place last 
night, and presented Wagner's “Eine Faustouverture” 
and Berlioz’s “Harold in Italien” Symphony (first time), 
with Prof. Hermann Ritter and his viola alta as soloist: 
also Fri. Therese Behr, contralto, in solo numbers. [| 
attended the rehearsal of this program and was very much 
pleased with Miss Behr’s fine, big contralto voice. There 
was considerable unnecessary wiggling and a tendency to 
sing sharp; otherwise this lady is sure to please. Pro- 
fessor Ritter’s viola alta is a fascinating instrument, with 
great depth of tone, just suited for the Berlioz solo. Sev- 
eral shorter pieces, as Rubinstein’s Andante, op. 49, and 
Ritter’s “Rococo,” op. 32, with orchestral accompaniment, 
were also quite attractive, and showed the best qualities 
cf the instrument. To my mind the viota alta was not 
as well played as it might be, but perhaps the instrument 
cannot be better played. Needless to say that Weingartner 
accomplished wonders with his forces. He is immense in 
modern works! 

The renowned Udel Quartet—male voices—from Vienna 
drew me to the Bayerischer Hof Saal to hear their hu- 
morous songs last night. I missed the Weingartner pro- 
gram thereby, but we all had lots of fun. I had heard 
humorous songs before, but never so artistic and finished in 
every way. They must be seen and heard to be appre- 
ciated. Dr. Wilhelm Stigler, first tenor; Prof. Carl Udel, 
second tenor; Ferd. Hérbeder, first bass, and Eugene 
Weiss, second bass, assisted, in some numbers, by Julius 
Fischer at the piano. The latter annoyed me with his dry, 
choppy, wooden-toned piano digging. In the unaccom- 
panied pieces the singers displayed their greatest accom- 
plishments, and encore after encore was granted. It was a 
genuine treat to have heard the encore—a solo number by 
Professor Udel—probably called: 


“THe Countess AND Her Doc.” 


Once there was a Countess, 
And she was beautiful, 

Her right eye it was crossed, 
The left one—it was blind 


The Countess had a doggie, 
And he was beautiful, 

His left eye it was crossed, 
The right one—it was blind. 


The third verse tells how the Countess placed the dog 
on her left—blind—side, so they could squint at one an- 
other, and further along, when they were placed on their 
seeing sides, they could not see one another, for their eyes 
squinted off in opposite directions. Professor Udel looks 
like an old Presbyterian divine, se:ious and solemn, as if 
the hot time were ever staring him in the face. His bow 
is very slow and very deep: his top-head is completely 
bald, only a heavy fringe, worn long, flows down his back 
neck. The sentimental and lugubrious tune to the above 
pome, and the funeral expression of countenance, alto- 
gether, were irresistibly mirth-provoking, and I found 
myself smiling aloud, very much to the annoyance of my 
neighbors. Of the other quartets, ‘*Malzextract,” and the 
burlesque on the ultra modern composer, called “Seces- 
sion,” were immensely effective. The Quartet Udel is cer- 
tainly unique. 

The fifth concert of the “Musikalischen Akademie,” di- 
rected by Franz Fischer and F. Weingartner (the latter as 
guest), had three very interesting selections in the Berlioz 
overture, “Le Carneval Romain,” brilliantly played; Spohr’s 
Concertante in A, for two violins, performed by Beimo 
Walter, Jr., and Beimo Walter, Sr., in a delightfully artistic 
manner, and, finally, Weingartner’s Sinforie in G, under 
the composer’s direction, for the first time in the Odeon. 


Weingartner was immensely applauded and recalled num- | 


berless times. His symphony does not contain original 


ideas, but the workmanship, the technic in it, is most musi- | 








cianly, at times brilliant, and presents some novel klang 
effects. The orchestra played, under Weingartner’s direc- 
tion, as I had not yet heard it. There was snap, fire and 
volume in abundance. Fri. Emmy Palmar added her 
beautiful presence and some vocal sclections to this pro- 
gram. © 

Herr Eugen Gura, as guest, appeared in the title role 
of “Der Barbier von Bagdad,” a lyric comic opera by 
Peter Cornelius, at the Court Opera on February 11, and 
scored a great success. I heard Gura in Leipsic during my 
conservatory days, anno 1869-1872, im “The Meister- 
singer,” as Hans Sachs and other roles. Gura must be 
near the age of sixty, and still sings magnificently, while 
his acting remains perfect as of yore. His whole perform- 
ance on this evening was one of the very few great artistic 
events of the season, as far as I have been in attendance. 
The balance of the cast was good, as is usual here; the 
orchestra excellent. Stavenhagen directed with much 
more than his usual success. 

Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” on the same stage, Feb 
ruary 18, was a very smooth perfurmance, devoid, how 
ever, of any great moments. This opera is presented here 
in beautiful and characteristic stage pictures. The spin- 
ning room scene was lovely, while the dreary, gloomy. 
storm scene was quite realistic. A peculiar mishap oc 
curred to the trumpeter while playing the Hollander mo 
tive. "Twas in C major, thus: C-——~C——C, and here it 
stopped for at least half a measure before the upper G 
came forth for a movement. "Twas a very queer hiatus 

The Popular concerts in the Kaim Saal were very nu 
merous this month, and I attended most of them. Splendid 
programs are given under Arthur MoOller’s direction, among 
the number no less than three Wagner evenings. The fifth 
Volks Symphonic concert had Beethoven's second “Leo 
nore” overture and the Fifth Symphony as orchestral frame 
to a series of six songs sung by the tenor, Franz Bergen 
Dr. G. Dohm is an excellent director, and gave a fine in- 
terpretation to the symphony. He is also a very artistic 


accompanist with a mellow, legato touch 
MaRcn 3 


The sixth Akademie concert in the Odeon \ook place last 
night. Rheinberger’s “Wallenstein” was the principal num 
ber of the program. The composer—Herr von Rheinberget 
now—was called to the platform and presented with an im 
mense laurel wreath amid great applause. The work of the 
orchestra, under Franz Fischer, in this, as well as the 
concluding Haydn Symphony in D, was slovenly, very much 
as in the first two concerts of this season. There was no 
contact, no electric connection between director and mu 
sicians last night. Such performances make me very rest 
less and—tired. Theodor Gouvy’s “Petite Suite Gauloise”’ 
for flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns and two fa 
gottos was delightfully played by the artists of the wind di 
vision of the orchestra. "Tis a very attractive and thankful 
composition. Fri. Else Widen sang the old Stradella 
prayer, with organ accompaniment, and later some songs 
by Franz, Cornelius and Schubert, with piano accompani 
ment. The latter was played by a very pale and delicate 
looking young man, with a wondrous head of long black 
hair such as artists over here love to cultivate. This pian- 
ist has a fine touch, soft, yet steely when required. He 
looks most romantic and dreamy, and doubtless plays ditto 
He would be a great attraction to feminine Americans, for 
—such hair! is not grown in the United States. Our men 
are either bald or clipped! This is the climate and place 
to live in (provided you can stand both) to cultivate pa- 
tience, slowness of action, deed and thought. I have never 
had so much time, or taken so much time, to do any old 
little thing in. There is no use in hurrying—nobody hur 
ries! If I can continue in this deliberately slow and seem- 
ingly inactive manner it will be at least 19099 before I will 
reach my half century mile post. 

I anticipate great pleasure hearing Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde’’ Sunday night and Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” on 
next Monday night. Now that the carnival season is over 
concerts and recitals multiply wonderfully. There are at 
least a dozen musical performances announced for the next 


six days. W. L. BLuMENSCHEIN 


Miss Effie Stewart. 
ISS EFFIE STEWART is engaged to sing April 2: 


at the Colonial Club, Cleveland; April 23, Detroit, 
“Elijah;” Chicago, song recital. 


Gerardy. 


ICTOR THRANE, the manager, announces the en- 
gagement next season of Gerardy, the ’cellist. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Castle Square Opera Company. 


“ Patience.” 

HE ever popular “Patience,” in the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van repertory, is the work presented this week at the 
American Theatre, by the Castle Square Opera Company. 
Last Monday evening the chorus received the greatest ap- 
plause, the audience demanding repetitions of the favorite 
concerted numbers. Frank Moulan appeared as Reginald 
Bunthorne, and D. Eloise Morgan in the title role. A 
very excellent feature of the opening performance was the 
part of the poem sung by Rhys Thomas. _ Gertrude 
Quinlan is happily cast as Lady Angela. The opera is 

handsomely staged. 


Liederkranz. 


OLLOWING its established custom, the New York 
F German Liederkranz will, at its next public concert 
at Carnegie Hall March 25, give the first production in 
the United States of a musical work which only recently, 
and long after the death of the writer, has received recog- 
nition for its beauty and prominent musical importance, 
and which, since its first production, has had repeated suc- 
céss in Germany, Holland and France—‘“Les Beatitudes,” 
written for mixed chorus, solo voices and orchestra, by 
César Franck. 

The basis of this work is that portion of the Sermon on 
the Mount wherein Christ establishes the conditions of 
sanctification, and sets forth the fundamental principles of 
Christian life and doctrine. César Franck has set the 
words of “The Beatitudes” to music, which ranks with the 
noblest and most elevating in the realm of oratorio work 
It is a musical poem ilfustrating man’s life, with its joys 
and sorrows, its hopes and its tears, and in it these tears 
are wiped away by the saving words of Christ. As a con- 
trast to Christ’s teaching, expression is also given in this 
work to the desires and ambitions of the children of the 
world; its temptations are represented by Satan, whose 
role assumes dramatic form. 

Dr. Paul Klengel, director of the Liederkranz, conduct- 
ed the oratorio at its initial production in Leipsic, and 
Anton Van Rooy, who sang the part of the Christ, has 
been engaged for the same part in New York 

Among the other prominent soloists are Mme 
bury C. Ford, soprano; Miss Mary Maurer; George Ham- 
lin, the well-known tenor; William Sparger, basso, and 


Sea- 


others 

The management of this production has been placed in 
the hands of Manager Victor Thrane, who so successfully 
managed the Liederkranz’s last public concert a year ago 


Mr. Sharpe’s Song Recital. 


N event of unusual interest to the music lovers of this 
city will be the song recital of Ernest Sharpe, the 
American basso, who has been singing with great suc 
cess im Europe. The recital takes place next Monday, 
March 26, at 3:15 im the afternoon, at Mendelssohn Hall 
We append the program, which illustrates versatility and 
a great range of musical thought. Mr. Luckstone will 
accompany: 


Aria, Honor and Arms, from Samson sdptaiticdienial Handel 
Italian melodies of the Seventeenth Century— 
Star vicino al bell’ idol Rosa 
Valle, DG CRG cccccngocckcveceecesccveseccs eocescosadnegttes Rosa 
© cessate di piagarmi . Searlatti 
Vittoria, vittoria!.. .Carissimi 


Old English melodies— 


Love Will Find Out the Way .Seventeenth Century 


A Soldier Should Be Jolly........ 0 nUGutpate agp cocdeeenees . 1610 
The Golden Vanity................... Old English Drinking Song 
Drinking Sem@es.......seccsseccess sebenne eee Léhr 
(Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Sharpe.) 
German Lieder— 
Ich schleich umber, op. 32, No. 3........---++: . Brahms 
SU OR, Cs A bake oh sdb den ds cncecocccscccocessseseeves Schubert 
Die Fei, op. 41, No. 1.......... uatdnaeunwapeeaimadhand Berger 
Vestedt, GP. F. MG Srecccccccccccccsscccccccsevescccsves Von Koss 
Der Kénig von Babylon, op. 31........... ecccvededuuee Von Koss 
(Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Sharpe.) 
American songs— 
Break, Break, Break! Ryder 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fair, op Parker 
Ah! ‘Tis a Dream! Hawley 








Bergh Lecture-Musicales. 


ISS LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH is giving very_en 
joyable lecture-musicales at the Albany, Fifty-second 

street and Broadway, Saturday mornings in March. 
The subject for Saturday, March 24, will be “On and Off 
the Stage,” with sketches and illustrations of the English, 


Italian and German art of singing, and for Saturday, March 
31, “Breathing” and “Singers’ Secrets for Everyone.” 

Assistant aftists at these musicales are Miss Genevieve 
Bisbee, pianist; Miss Kittie Berger, harpist; Miss d’Angelo 
Bergh, soprano; Andre Destamps, basso; Miss Helen Burr, 
harpist; Mrs. Edward Milke. mezzo; Miss McIntyre, vio- 
linist, and others. 





Telegram from Eddy. 
HE following telegram was received recently by Loudon 
G. Charlton : 
AUSTIN, Tex., March 1 
Loudon G. Charlton, Hollenden House, Cleveland, Ohio: 

Immense success to-night. Packed house. Veritable ova- 
tion. Engaged for second concert to-morrow ; also Sunday 
service. CLARENCE Eppy 

Richard Burmeister. 
URMEISTER’S concert tour to the South and West 
was ended last Friday and Saturday with his appear- 
ance at the ninth symphony concert in Cincinnati. He 
played his own piano concerto, under Van der Stucken’s 
direction, with a most brilliant success, and was recalled 
at both concerts seven or eight times. Burmeister has 
become a great favorite in Cincinnati. Here are his latest 
press notices: 

Richard Burmeister, the soloist, played his own piano concerto in 
D minor as the second number of the program. The composition 
is beautifully melodious, filled with refined -cntiment and grace 
Undoubtedly it will become popular with the public as well as with 
the musicians. Mr. Burmeister has been heard before at the sym- 
phony concerts. His playing is always musicianly, his touch delicate 
and lovely. He is known and accepted as one of the foremost pian 
ists in America.—The Enquirer, Cincinnat: 


Mr. Burmeister played his own concerto con amore. It is a work 
of considerable merit in its technical construction, and shows a 
master of form. The coloring is rich and 1omantic—always apt. The 
flow of ideas is natural and consistent and there are plenty of them 
Descriptive force characterizes the work as unmistakably modern 
A dramatic spirit of romance pervades the first movement. In esti- 
mating the concerto as a whole, one cannot but feel that the com- 
poser has been under the influence of Wagner ard Liszt. The lento 
is poetically worked out. 

Mr. Burmeister in his playing represents the type of the legitimate 
musician. He does not aim for the brilliant, thundering effects of 
the virtuoso. Startling velocity in a tempo that cannot be justified 
by the rules of art is not one of the effects he cares to produce 
Not that he is unwilling to cope with difficulties, for, in his own 
concerto, there are some of no mean degree. The rapid passages 
in the last movement he played with considerable brilliancy. But 
Mr. Burmeister disdains any effects that are not strictly musical and 
legitimate. He plays with an admirable command of repose and en- 
ters fully into the spirit of his work. Im ihe lento he showed a de- 
lightful delicacy of touch. Congeniality marked his reading of the 
finale. Mr. Burmeister was warmly received by the audience, and 
in response to an encore played the Liszt srrangement of Mendels 
sohn’s “On Wings of Song.”’ The latter was a deeply thoughtful, 
poetic reading.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 





Richard Burmeister, of New York, gave a piano recital at Unity 
Hall yesterday afternoon under the auspices of the Hartford Con- 
servatory of Music, and proved his capabil:ties as a pianist of excel- 
lent style and temperament. His playing i: unaffected and simple, 
and his to have a true musicianly and 
poetic appreciation of the works he presents. His program yesterday 
was made up of a pleasing variety of selections from the best com 
posers, opening with a Prelude and Fugue in A minor, by Bach, 
the transformation from the organ by Liszt, and followed by selec 
tions of a lighter order. The pianist seemed happiest.in such works 
as “On Song’s Pinions” from Mendelssohn, a lovely “Serenade” 
from Moszkowski and the “Wedding Pro by Grieg, which 
are particularly adapted to his style and his mocd.—Hartford Daily 


interpretations show him 


Sessior 


Courant. 





The pianist was applauded as he walked on the stage for his first 
number—a Prelude and Fugue by Bach. This most formal music is 
generally chosen to open concerts of piano music. The noble Fugue 
in A minor was played in faultless style and with the greatest case. 

The familiar Chopin Valse in A flat and the Nocturne in D flat 
constituted the third number. Mr. Burmeister took the Waitz at a 
most terrifie pace, so fast that it was absolutely bewildering, espe- 
cially the last part. One is inclined to wonder how the human hand 
can be made to work at such lightning specd 

In striking contrast was the Nocturne, with its sober and digni 
fied measures, a plaintive song of much beauty and pathos. Bur- 
meister’s interpretation of this Nocturne showed plainly the versa- 
tility of his talent. 

The two Burmeister compositions, Elegy and Cappriccio, made up 
the seventh number. 

In the greatest contrast, as their names ndicate, the Elegy is won- 
derful and pathetic in the last degree, while the Cappriccio, a kind 
of pianistic fireworks, is light and brilliant m full measure. 

These two numbers were highly appreciated by the audience and 
the composer bowed his acknowledgment again and again. 

The last number, the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 9, is in Liszt's 
usual pyrotechnic fashion. It requires plenty of technic and much 
physical strength. Burmeister has got them, and when he had fin- 
ished his masterly performance the audience refused to leave the 
house. Mr. Burmeister bowed his acknowledgments repeatedly, but 
nothing but an encore would do, so he piayed 2 composition of his 
own, “A Persian Song,” a charming and original creation, much to 
the delight of the audience.—Chattanooga ‘limes. 





The Florida Season About Over. 


OW that the Florida season is drawing to a close so- 
ciety is flocking to the beautiful resorts in North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. There are no more charming 
places in America than those which are famous in thes: 
three States. Asheville, Pinehurst, Hot Springs, Sapphire, 
Tryon, N. C.; Aiken and Summerville, S. C., and Augusta 
and Thomasville, Ga. All have fine hotels and excellent 





golf links, and during April and May enjoy a perfect 
climate. 
The Southern Railway operates a perfect daily train 


service, with through sleepers and dining cars between New 
York and the Southern resorts. Information and literature 
may be had at 271 and 1185 Broadway, New York, ticket 
offices of the Southern Railway, or of A. S. Thweat*, 
Fastern Passenger Agent. 





OBITUARY 


Death of Composer of “Annie Laurie.” 


Lonpon, Saturday.—The death took place this week of 
Lady John Scott Spottiswoode, the composer of “Annie 
Laurie” and other ‘familiar melodies 

She was ninety-one years of age. An aunt of the Duke 
of Buccleugh, she was also closely related to the late Gen- 
eral Wauchope. She had a very strong character and was 
a great upholder of old manners and customs. When 
traveling she rode in a carriage, always had postilions and 
encouraged the observance of old customs. She was a lib 
eral benefactor of the poor, and nraintained a meal mill as 
a relic of old times. She was an indefatigable collector 
of antiquities 


Death of H. C. Wysham. 


Henry Clay Wysham, a flutist, died in Oakland, Cal., 
February 10. He was from Maryland, of revolutionary 
stock, and had been intended for the law, but his love for 
the flute caused him to become a professional. Mr. Wy- 
sham was seventy years of age 


Mrs. M. E. Rawson. 


Mrs. Mary E. Rawson, one of the best known music 
teachers in Providence, R. I., died quite suddenly at her 
home, No. 298 Gano street, on the 7th inst., after a short 
illness 

Mrs 
connected with the Rhode Island Woman's 
held in high esteem by that organization 


Rawson had charge of the music of the glee club 
Club, and was 

She was a 
widow and leaves two daughters. 





Pychowski Dead. 

John Nepomucene Pychowski, a well-known 
and composer, died on Sunday evening at his home, 76 Hud- 
son street, Hoboken. He was born at Nowry Hrady, Gra 
zen, Bohemia, April 8, 1818. His father was a Pole and his 
He studied at the musical conserva 


musician 


mother a Bohemian 
tory in Prague, and later was a student under Tomaschek 
for four years. Among his fellow students were Schulhof 
and Dreyshock. To him was awarded a diploma by Tomas 
chek at Prague in 1845. He came to this country in 185« 


and conducted a school of music in this city until 1855 
when he moved to Hoboken 
Mrs. Doretta Ziegler. 
Mrs. Doretta Ziegler, widow of Jacob Ziegler, oldes 
daughter and last surviving child of Henry E. Steinway 


founder of the firm of Steinway & Sons, died at her home 
1 West Sixty-eighth street, last Saturday, and was burie! 
yesterday in Greenwood Cemetery. She was seventy-three 
years old and had been ill for a year. Her children are 
Henry Ziegler, of Steinway & Sons, and Mrs. Henry Casse 


beer 


Harry Graboff in Troy. 


Master Harry Graboff, a fifteen-year-old youth of 
the other assisting artist He played a fantasie in F 
introductory number. Delicacy ap 
When the more heavy 


Russian parent 
age, was 
minor by Chopin for his was 
parent, with perfect confidence and repose 
parts were reached he was equal to them, and the tones he brought 


forth from the instrument placed his local popularity at a mountain 


height. His style showed plainly that he had studied under capable 
masters, and the immense volume of tone he obtained was secured 
with no demonstration whatever It is unnecessary to announce 
that his technic was wonderful, as the selections on the program 


for him demanded it. A waltz by Moskowski was his encore num 
ber, and it was even more pretentious than the first selection.—Troy 
Daily Press. 


It may not be many years before another competitor, in the per 
son of Harry Graboff, will challenge the lists of “greatest pianists,” 
and that he will win honors anyone who has heard him will gladly 
prophesy. He is but fifteen years old, and for been 
the pupil of Alexander Lambert, of New York. 

His playing abounds in sentiment. His technical work is splen 
did, but the poetic temperament is strongly in evidence. He plays 
clearly and with decision, and in every a young artist whom 
to hear is a delight.—Troy Record 


five years has 


way is 


Miss Louise B. Voigt at Detroit. 
Of Miss Voigt’s singing at the St. Cecilia Society Con- 
cert on February 27, the Detroit papers have this to say: 
Miss Louise B 
ice of great beauty 


with 
true and of 


Voigt, the soprano, proved a delightful artist 
strong, 
far 


av Her upper tones were 
wonderful clarity, ringing out with sweet power 
of the the “Inflammatus.”” She 

woman of most attractive presence and with a @ignified reposefulness 
For 


Evening 


above the voices 


chorus in majestic-looking 


is a 


of manner, which eminently fits her for the singing of oratorio 


a recall Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” was given.— Detroit 


News, February 28, 1900 


Miss Louise Voigt sang “Elsa’s Dream” from Wagner's “Lohen 
grin,” and the rendition was not only a superior showing of per 
fected art, but it was admirable in its dramatic intelligence. Miss 
Voigt’s voice is a true, strong soprano, sympathetic in its quality 


and genuine in its reliability. The singer, answering to a spon 
taneous encore, sang the “Morning Song,” by Henschel. The final 
number, the soprano, was superbly carried by Miss Voigt, whose 
resonant, brilliant voiee was the dominant charm.—Detroit Free 
Press, February 28. 1900 
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Musicale at the New York College of Music. 


HE students of the New York College of Music and a 

number of guests enjoyed the program presented at 

the musical in the concert hall of the college last Thursday 
evening. 

Three composers, of New York, assisted in the produc- 
tion of their compositions, and altogether the evening was 
one of special interest to all. 

A sonata for piano and violin, by Seuss Brockway, 
was the opening number. Brockway’s compositions are 
recognized now in all musical circles. The audience re- 
ceived the composition with enthusiasm. 

Songs by Louis V. Saar and M. de Nevers were given. 
Both composers played the piano accompaniments for their 
own group. The De Nevers songs were “Je Pleure Dans 
Mon Cceur” and “Etoiles Filantes.” The Saar songs were 
“Sehnsucht,” “Einsamer Garten” and “Liebesquell.” The 
Saar compositions were especially fascinating, and repeti- 
tions were demanded by Mr. Saar’s many admirers. 

Edgard Zerni, a young tenor, sang in a pleasing manner 
“Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” by Schumann, and a Russian 
folksong. 








Indianapolis Enthusiastic Over Hambourg. 


Fortune, who is fabled to place in the mouths of her favored ones 
at birth a golden spoon, did better than her custom by young Mark 
Hambourg, for she gave him a golden touch. This twenty-year-old 
Russian lad has been taught, of course, by one of the most famous 
teachers, and the value of that teaching is not to be underestimated. 
But as intellectual vigor, richness of imagination, fervor of temper- 
ament and musical touch are birthrights, if the pianist have them at 
all, Mr, Hambourg owes more thanks to nature than to Leschetizky. 
The dozen numbers that he played last night at the Amphion Club 
gave a better chance to gauge his powers than might have been ex- 
pected outside a recital, for they had been so chosen as to display 
many sides of his art. The final number was a stupendous achieve- 
ment, and the last note was the signal for overwhelming applause.— 
Indianapolis News, March 7, 1900. 





Mark Hambourg’s advent in this country not six months ago 
marked the coming of a master of the piano who, as long as he lives, 
will be more generally an American favorite than any who have thus 
far preceeded him, unless it may have been Rubinstein, between 
whom and Hambourg, by the way, there is much of similitude in 
style. 

Hambourg evinced in his execution a depth and earnestness of 
feeling and a technie so positively prodigious as to first startle his 
audience with the magnitude of its perfection, and then by sudden 
transition lead them into unrestrained enthusiasm of appreciation, 
such an ovation as has not been vouchsafed to an artist, appearing 
for the first time before the Indianapolis public, for many years.— 
Indianapolis Sentinel, March 7, 1900. 

He is a player that touches the intellect rather than the heart. As 
far as finger dexterity goes, it would seem that human power could 
go no further. 

The audience that listened to his playing of the first number was 
cold. It was a waiting mass of musical critics, for be it said that 
every musician in the city and leading ones from Lafayette, Rich- 
mond, Terre Haute, Noblesville, Rushville, Connersville, and other 





pectancy, and there was nothing to k any enthusi in his 
throwing off the Prelude and Fugue, by Bach-Liszt. 

Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie has been heard over and over again, but 
no one ever played it here as this giant of the piano gave it. Not 
until Mr. Hambourg had bowed five times and then seated himself 
again at the piano was there silence.—Indianapolis Press, March, 1900. 





Nothing has been written about the young Slav piano virtuoso that 
is in the least exaggerated. With a classic profile, the energy and 
vigor of his playing, the thoroughly artistic and natural interpreta- 
tion of all that is good in piano literature, in which the individuality 
of his temperament had full scope, fully justifies the admiration and 
enthusiastic reception given the artist by the audience. 

In resp to deaf bravos and the waving of handkerchiefs 
by the ladies in the audience he played the familiar Mendelssohn 
Wedding March, with original variations.—Indianapolis Journal, 
March 7, 1900, 











Delighted with Lilian Carlismith. 


ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, the contralto, is sing- 

ing with marked success this season. The artist 

is on a tour now in Ohio, and previous to leaving for the 

Buckeye State she sang for the Mozart Club, of James- 

town, N. Y., with the New York Ladies’ Trio. The fol- 

lowing extract from a criticism will show how Miss Carll- 
smith’s voice and art pleased one critic: 

We have no space for an extended comment, but we cannot for- 
bear to say that the singing of Miss Carilsmith seemed to be very 
near perfection. Aside from those essential things that every vocal 
artist must possess, she evinces power in two directions where many 
of the most famous singers are deficient. Miss Carllsmith possesses 
purity and richness <f tone. She sings with true expression and 
grace. She is the mistress of a certain natural power of tone shad- 
ing which is very rare. This is the faculty that gives to the very 
greatest vocalists a power to which no instrumentalist can possibly 
attain, and Miss Carllsmith possesses this in no small degree.— 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Evening Times. 








Golf in the South. 


ORTH and South Carolina and Georgia tempt many 

people to spend a springtime vacation in that beau- 

tiful section.” The climate during March, April and May 

is perfect. There’ are excellent golf links at Asheville, 

Hot Springs and Pinehurst, N. C., Aiken and Summer- 

ville, S. C., and Augusta and Thomasville, Ga., and the 
sport is now in full vogue. 

The Southern Railway operates a periect train service 
daily between New York and all the resort centres of the 
South, with through Pullman sleeping and dining cars. 
Full information and illustrated booklets may be had at 
271 and 1185 Broadway, New York, ticket offices of the 
Southern Railway, or of A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 








Engaged, But Not to Sing. 


HE engagement is announced from Paris, France, of 
Baronne Lily de Reibnitz, daughter of Sebastian B. 
Schioctnger, to Isidore en of Boston. 


Hamlin in Chicago. 


Mr. Hamlin’s singing is always a matter of interest and was no 
less enjoyable last evening than usual. He did not seem to be in 
the best of voice in the early part of the program, but his second 
group of songs was given with a vocal brilliance and musical finish 
which called forth an enthusiastic encore. The singer responded 
with the “Drinking Song” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which 
proved to be the hit of the evening, being i diately red ded 
—Chicago Tribune, January 26, 1900. 








Last night George Hamlin sang with the artistic finish and repose 
we have come to expect of him. Two of his numbers, “Gypsy 
Song” and “Love Song,” both by Dvorak, are new to his repertory. 
They were approved by the audience.—Chicago Chronicle, January 
26, * 1900. 

Mr. Hamlin, who is always heard with enjoyment and with in- 
creasing respect for his qualities as an artist, gave Handel's 
“Wher’er You Walk,” an old German song, and two by Dvorak, and 
of course met with the usual demands for an encore. The audience 
was one of the largest which has appeared in the University Hall 
this season.—The Chicago Record, January 26, 1900. 





Mr. Hamlin’s voice was heard to fine advantage. He sang with 
notable taste and feeling, especially in the flowing melody from 
Handel and the Dvorak “Gypsy Song,” and after his last number 
was forced to give two encores.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, January 26, 
1900. 

George Hamlin was in fine voice and appeared at his best. Han- 
del’s “‘Wher’er You Walk” and an Easter song—old German—were 
sung with sympathetic, manly tone quality and in finished style. 
Two songs by Damrosch and a Dvorak group were given afterward. 
The audience was large and appreciative.—Chicago Times-Herald, 
January 26, 1900. 





George Hamlin sang the familiar ““Wher’'er You Walk” of Handel, 
an Easter song by Corner (old German) and selections from Dam- 
rosch and Dvorak. Mr. Hamlin has not been heard in concert be- 
fore this season, but his work is up to his best and too well known 
to require comment.—Chicago Journal, January 26, 1900. 








Concert at Wissner Hall. 


T Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, last Monday evening, the 
A Lydia Venth Trio gave the last of three concerts. 
The assisting artists were Alexandra Fransioli, contralto, 
and William Foerster, clarinet. Compositions by Rabl 
and Grieg were played. Heinrich Klingenfeld is the vio- 
linist of the organization. 





Nordica-Brema Song Recital. 
ILLIAN NORDICA and Marie Brema gave a song 
recital last Monday at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, under the r auspices of the a Institute 


New York Phitharmonic Society. 
T is absolutely certain that Emil Paur will be re-elected 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society for next sea- 


son, 








surrounding cities were there. It was the quiet of intense | ex- 
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Pranz Poenitz. OKGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 
Cherges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually- 
Prospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Conservatory. Pupils receive1 at eny time, Consulta 
tion hours from 11 4.M.to’* “ 


Priesteet a 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d sana, | 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, 





the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 













Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica, Courigr 
| Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
| THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. C. FIS R'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
| : Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru pric 
ment produced at the present age C FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
kn wn for their excellent qualities and low pries. 
ARTIS | Vs Extensive assortment by the 
10 50 best known makers 
a MOHKEN’S S \ n Rosin 
Years Ty. Medais MATERIAL FOR LIN MAKERS and hus 
‘ drecs of other Specialties, at WHOLESALE ABD 
| Guaranteed of Honor Retar 
| Correspondence ted Exchange granted #@ 
t « re'v satrstactory 
Sole Agent for MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
ESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto Carnes a mplete stock of Imported Sheet 
B _ Instruments Music ar | All known publishers of Ger 
Special Agent, ( — mdent and Representatwe for mar \ustria, Englar France, Italy, Russia, 
BUFFET aris vette & Scheffer) W orld & are represented. Largest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument aad 
Flutes and Piccolos combination supplied upon application 
Medora Stradivarius Violins, \ as and ‘Cellos HE ETRONOME a monthly, published in the 
La Assortment of Double Bass nterest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
KARL RMAYER Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for tion, $1.00 per annum 10 cents each copy. 
all Reed Instruments Contains cach month a list of prizes which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 
CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


given away gratis 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 











Germany. 
| CONCERT DIRECTION = Ms. CLARA PFEIF! 
eacher with diploma, and generally cultured, 
‘ . - aving the ghest reputation for her Pension, is 
Agency Founded 1879 wat Wer trasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
elegant e, with large garden. She will re 
cive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
HERMANN WOLFF. im o"Biesisn’ or sci’ “Phelpuren ine 
el be learned Members of the young ladies’ 
| families are welcome ._ Referenc es exchanged 
Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 , ‘ ob eae a ci 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. \ RI rE STEPANOFI 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany 
Bismarck Strasse, 72a 
riets t \ hy . . 
Propt etor and lanager of the Phi Mapame ELSE MATHIS. 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Pianiste and Teacher, 
Hall, Berlin ' - seam Rostin 
Sole representative of most of the lead — — — 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert. Staven DRESDEN. 
hagen, Mme Carreno, Mile Kleeberg st-class family Pension Highly recommend 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the ed Retned and comf rtable home. Chaperonage 
3erlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager by 4 cultivated — h lady, with long experience 
. the Americs . f f Hof : abroad and a tho gh know — hy German. Ad- 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann. Gr... Miss G FORD. Werder » Dresden 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
pply for Catalogue 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD, 


dD. M. LEVETT 
se n ne S na 1 1 OF with the Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
Season 1898-1590 and 1800-1900 with the School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20'. 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSI( ry . 4 a 


rator 


BERLIN. psc w ALPURGIS STR., 201. 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER,. 


COLSEND-ON-TEe 
Founded in 1 aso. 


= The Conservatory of Music. 














The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all so'o an jal umental instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition \« h Is 3 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections:—/a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music ensemble 
singing. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &« Teach- 
ing staff consists of forty teachers ; 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, Apr'! ! Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (W olfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments and 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 

WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNP, GERMANY. 


Por full details apply to the Secretary. 















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 


«a 


Unlimited Guaranty. 





SreInway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 





parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, FVERFTT PIANO COMPANY, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











MANUPACTURERS, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
W AREROOMS: 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
ad 7 ’ NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. | CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuac. 








Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“fC TMBALE 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE, 
| WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 


THE CERLEBRATED Vi 


Pianos, and 








tieads the List of the Highest Grade 


psy appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 
the Leading Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


the Most Hin) ; 
Popular and WwWVA.A Y Artists. Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
5G Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Are at present 


_ Write for explanatory literature. 


oe 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co.., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


SOHSER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, ANO 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











